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and  to  rise  from  the  cac:K  in  a  balloon,  was  s,  bliss  which  I  J 
would  almoflt  have  given  my  liib  to  enjoy.  J'crhapa  t.be  I 
root  of  the  instinct  was  tlici  sainu  in  both  coses ;  but  Itln- 1 
dame  Pfeiffer'a  desires  shot  off  io  a  horizontal  direction,  i 
wbilo  mine  went  op  perpendicularly. 

I  remember,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  yoatcrday,  the  first  I 
lime  this  passion  was  gratified.    Looking  out  of  the  gar- 
ret window,  on  a  bright  May  morning,  I  discovereil  a  row  I 
of  sbits  which  bad  bi'cn  nailed  over  tho  sliinglcs  for  the  J 
oonTcuicnoe  of  tha  carpenters,  in  rooRng  ibe  house,  and  | 
had  not  been  removed.    Here  wa«,  at  last,  a  chancu  to  ] 
reach  the  comb  of  the  eteep  roof,  and  take  my  first  look  I 
abroad  into  the  world!     Kot  without  some  trepidation  I  I 
ventured  out,  and  was  soon  seated  astride  of  the  sharp  ridge. 
XTnkDown  fbreats,  new  fields  and  houses  ap[>eared  to  my  1 
triumphant  view.    Tlio  prpspect,  though  it  did  not  extend  1 
more  thonfour  miles  in  any  direction,  was  boundles!!.    Away  1 
in  th«  northwest,  glimmering  tJirough  the  trees,  was  a  white 
objocst — probably  tlie  front  of  a  distant  barn;  but  I  shouted 
to  tho  aiit«nlshei)  servaiitrgirl,  who  hod  just  discovered  me 
from  the  garden  below :  *'  I  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara  I'* 

With  iiioreasc  of  knowledge,  this  iuaiinct  took  the  definite 
form  of  a  longing  to  see  and  to  climb  a  mouutain.  Aly 
uurse  was  an  old  Swiss  woman,  in  the  background  of  whoso  J 
stories  aloud  the  eternal  A1[)s;  some  few  of  the  neighbors  i 
had  seen  tho  Blue  Uidge  (the  members  of  our  coinmuuiiy,,] 
generally,  w^re  aa  thoroughly  attached  to  the  soil  as  tha  I 
Kufwiau  serfs)  and  in  our  native  region  of  soflly-roimded  I 
liilU  and  small  iutervening  valleys — a  lovely  rejiroductioa  I 
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manded  with  pine,  fiused  with  sheer  precipices,  and  streaked 
with  summer  snow,  seemed  to  be  a  &rble,  a  mirade,  an 
imposability.  So  I  determined — eince  it  was  difficult  to 
ascend  much  above  the  top  of  the  house  at  home — ^that  mj 
first  jonmej  should  be  in  the  direction  of  a  mountain. 

It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  carry  this  plan  into  eze- 
cotion.  A  fiurmer's  boy — tempted  on  the  one  hand  by 
books,  knives,  and  breastpins,  and  on  the  other,  by  circuses, 
menageries,  phrenological  lectures,  pea-nuts,  and  ice-cream 
—can  rarely  save  enough  from  the  sale  of  his  rabbit-sldns, 
walnuts,  and  sumac  leaves,  or  even  from  Lis  own  cherished 
pig — the  "runt"  of  the  litter — ^to  commence  any  sciious 
undertaking.  My  private  means  were  chiefly  derived  from 
these  ffonrces,  and  every  succeeding  spring  I  found  myself 
in  the  con<lition  of  the  United  States  Post-Officc  Depart- 
ment, in  the  year  1859.  But  when  my  seventeenth  May 
came  around,  and  I  was  formally  apprenticed  to  the  print- 
ing busine^?,  one  stipulation  in  the  paper  of  indenture 
oi)ened  an  unexpected  way  for  me.  It  was  arranged  that 
I  should  receive  forty  dollars  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  my 
clothing,  and  as  I  entered  on  my  apprenticeship  with  a 
ti^Jerable  8uj>ply,  I  at  once  saw  the  possibility  of  saving 
enough  out  of  my  first  year's  allowance  to  enable  me  to 
reach  the  nearest  mountain. 

The  plan  succeeded  well.  At  the  tennination  of  the 
year,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars.  But  my  ideas  and  desires  had  in  the  mean- 
lime  expanded,  and  the  amount  of  capital  secured  appeared 
sufiiciont  to  warrant  me  in  undi-rtaking  a  much  more  exten- 
fnve  journey  than  I  had  originally  intended,    IJcvf  XqxV^ 


the  nighlnnd^  the  Cutskills,  Berkshire,  and  tliu  Connecti.V 
cut  Valley  1  Of  course,  the  tour  must  be  accomplished 
mostly  on  foot;  ami  I  t^onfesB  I  counted  a  little  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  country -people  for  a  meal  or  a  bed,  if  my^J 
purse  should  get  very  low.  A  ffcllow-apprenljee,  of  ampli 
moans  (I  believe  he  had  twenty-seven  dollars),  agreed  U 
bear' me  eorapany;  and  about  the  middle  of  May,  1848 
the  nccessarj'  holiday  was  obtiuncd  from  our  employer. 
My  Bcanly  baggage  woa  contained  in  a  soldier's  kitapsack 
borrowed  from  a  private  of  the  "National  Grays" — thi 
sole  militia  com)>any  in  the  place — and  the  gilded  letter 
"N.  G."  npon  the  back  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  sonro 
of  cnriosity  to  the  public — many  persons,  supposing  mc  t 
be  an  itinerant  peddler,  taking  them  to  mean  "Nei 
Goods."  My  money  was  entirety  in  quarter-dollars,  as  th( 
United  States  Bnnk  was  no  more;  and  such  things  i 
drafts,  exchange  brokers,  etc.,  were  unknown  to  me. 

My  com|>anion,  on  acconnt  of  his  exten^ve  means,  detov 
mined  to  travel  by  railroad  to  New  York,  while  I,  v 
was  obliged  to  foot  it  atTOSs  the  sands  of  New  Jersey, 
startcil  a  d.iy  in  jwlvanee,  the  rendezvouB  being  a  small 
Boda  water  shop  in  John  street,  kept  by  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance. The  steamboat  from  Philadelphia  deposited  me  s 
Iiordentown,  on  the  forenoon  of  a  warm,  clear  Jay. 
buckled  on  my  kna)>saek,  inquired  the  road  to  Amboy,  an^ 
Struck  off,  resolutely,  with  tlie  feelings  of  an  eiplorer  <: 
the  threshold  of  gieat  discoveries.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  woods  were  green,  and  the  meadows  were  gay  wirf 
phlox  and  buttercups.  Walking  was  the  natural  impuln 
I  «e $ka  aiaxttep;  nad  the  gloriow  iMwtt  <t^-tt<i  i 
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ftw  dftys  would  imfold  to  me,  drew  me  oAward  with  a*< 
powerfbl  fiuKsiziation.  Thos,  mile  after  mile  went  by;  and 
earij  in  the  afternoon  I  reached  Hightstown,  very  hot  and 
hungry,  and  a  Uttle  footsore.  Twedtj-five  cents  only  had 
been  expended,  thus  &t — and  was  I  now  to  dine  for  half  a 
doDarf  The  thoagfat  was  banished  as  rapidly  as  it  came, 
and  tax  cakes,  of  remarkable  toaghness  and  heaviness,  put 
an  eAetnal  stop  to  any  farther  promptings  of  appetite 
that  day. 

The  mfles  now  became  longer,  and  the  rosy  color  of  my 
anticipations  faded  a  little.  The  sandy  level  of  the  country 
£itigucd  my  eyes;  the  only  novel  objects  I  had  yet  dis- 
covered were  the  sweep-poles  of  the  wells ;  and  though  I 
nodded  to  everybody  I  met,  my  greetings  were  not  always 
cordially  returned.  I  had  been  informed,  you  must  know, 
that  in  the  land  of  Jersey  the  inhabitants  were  inclined  to 
be  offended  if  you  did  not  give  them  the  short,  silent  nod, 
which  is  the  ordinary  form  of  country  salutation  in  Ame- 
rica. (People  say  "I  nodded  to  him" — not  "spoke"  or 
**  bowed.")  The  hot  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
I  was  wearily  looking  out  for  Spotswood,  when  a  little  inci- 
dent occurred,  the  memory  of  which  has  ever  since  been  as 
refreshing  to  me  as  the  act  in  itself  was  at  that  time. 

I  stopped  to  get  a  drink  from  a  well  in  front  of  a  neat 
little  &rm-house.  While  I  was  awkwardly  preparing  to  let 
down  the  bucket,  a  kind,  sweet  voice  suddenly  said :  "  Let 
me  do  it  for  you."  I  looked  up,  and  saw  before  me  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  with  blue  eyes,  wavy  auburn  hair,  and  slender 
form — not  strikingly  liandsome,  but  with  a  shy,  pretty  face^ 
wA/cA  blushed  the  least  hit  in  the  world,  ua  d\^  moX  m^ 
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gaze.  Without  wnitin^  for  my  answer,  sliu  fviiei  tlio  pole, 
anil  Boon  drew  u[j  the  drijiping  bucket,  which  she  i)Iacu(l 
upon  the  curb.  "I  will  get  you  a  glass,"  ehe  then  said, 
and  darted  into  the  bonce — reappearing  prenenily  with  a 
tumbler  In  one  bund  ai)d  a  plate  of  crisp  tea-cakes  in  tlia 
otlicr.  She  stood  beside  uie  while  I  drunk,  and  then  ex- 
tended the  plate  with  a  gesture  more  inviting  than  any 
words  wonlil  bare  been.  I  hod  had  enough  of  cnkc«  for 
one  day ;  but  I  took  one,  nevcrtlielcsa,  and  put  a  second  in 
my  pocket,  at  her  kind  persuasion.  Tliis  was  the  fint  of 
many  kindnesses  which  I  have  received  Irom  strangers  all 
over  the  wi<]o  world ;  and  there  are  few,  if  aiiy,  whidi  I 
sliall  remember  longer. 

At  suDM't  1  had  wiiIk<Hl  twenty-two  miles,  and  had  taken 
I'l  ihu  railroad  track  by  way  of  a  change,  when  I  came 
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an  the  pearly^-and  rosy  marvels  which  I  had  seen  in  our 
County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences,  profusely  scattered 
along  the  sand,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  only 
a  few  clams.  This  did  not  prevent  me  from  writing  a 
poem  entitled :  "  The  First  Sight  of  the  Ocean,"  which  I 
thought  a  very  fine  production.  It  never  appeared  in 
Graham^ 8  Magazine  however  (to  which  I  sent  it),  and  is 
now  totally  lost  to  the  world. 

The  trip  from  Amboy  to  New  York  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  me.  The  beauty  of  the  shores,  the  breadth 
of  the  bay,  the  movement  of  the  thronging  vessels,  gave 
me  new  and  grand  ideas  of  the  life  of  Man,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  place  of  my  nativity,  not  as  a  world  around 
which  all  other  interests  revolved,  but  as  an  insignificant 
speck,  the  existence  of  which  was  as  unimportant  as  it  was 
unnoticed.  The  magic  of  that  first  impression  has  never 
been  weakened.  Our  stately  harbor  is  to  me  now,  as  it  was 
then,  a  type  of  the  activity  of  the  age,  and  after  years  of 
wandering  I  never  return  to  it  without  the  old  thrill  of 
admiration — the  old  instinct  that  here,  of  all  other  places 
in  the  world,  isthe  great  arena  of  labor. 

I  readily  found  the  soda-water  establishment,  and  was 
joined  in  the  afternoon  by  my  companion.  We  went  out 
lor  a  stroll  up  and  down  Broadway.  The  first  thing  we 
noticed  was  a  red  flag,  and  the  voice  of  an  auctioneer  sell- 
ing watches.  "  Oh,"  said  my  friend,  "  here  is  one  of  those 
places  where  you  can  get  gold  watches  so  cheap.    Let  us 

go  in  I" — and  in  we  went.  Two  or  three  fellows,  with 
heavy  chains  at  their  vests,  were  bidding  upon  a  silver 
watch.     "Only  two  dollars — agoing  I"  ciied  the  auctioneer. 
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*Tw<j  and  a  liall'l"  eagerly  shomt-d  iny  conipanioD,  Evi- 
luntly  tlie  Peter  Fuuks  n-ishcd  to  load  liitu  on  getil.ly,  for 
ihey  allowed  him  to  get  the  watcti  for  four  dollars.  Tbo 
tameAtiiiMS  and  volubility  of  the  auctioneer  amitaed  inc,  and 
L  could  with  difficulty  reatriuii  my  luugliter.  lie,  however, 
>«t  a  different  inter|iretation  on  my  merriment,  and  looked 
qnickly  away  whenever  he  caught  my  eye.  Innocent  aa  I 
RTiw,  hn  must  have  euppoeed  that  I  underatood  the  whole 
as.  "Let  mo  see  that  watch — I'm  a  watchmaker 
lyself,"  smU  one  of  the  httavy  gentlemen.  He  opened  it, 
KCiUiiiiied  the  works,  and  said ;  "  It's  worn  out ;  it  won't 
>,  but  the  silver  is  worth  somctlung.  I'll  allow  you  two 
loUnra  for  it>  and  sell  you  tills,  which  I  carry  myself,  for 
My  companion  was  takeu  in  a  second  time,  and  made 
lie  exclmiige.  The  watt-h,  however,  though  it  was  not 
lilrcr,  kepi  pretty  good  time  for  a  few  weeks. 
At  uight,  the  queHtion  was,  Where  aball  we  go?  It 
ccurrcd  to  us,  finally,  that  there  was  a  hotel  called  the 
Soward  Uouse,  not  far  fiom  Johu  street.  The  sine  of  the 
luildtDg  imposed  njion  us  a  little,  but  we  had  never  heard 
r  more  than  twenty-five  cents  being  paid  for  lodging,  and 
rent  cheerfully  to  bed.  But  in  the  rooming  our  eyes 
irere  opened,  "SU  shillings!"  s.-xid  the  clerk,  in  anwcr  to 
tor  Inquiry.  "Six  BinuaNGsl"  we  both  mechanically  re- 
[leatcd,  in  breathless  astonishment.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  regn- 
r  charge,"  he  replied.  We  paid  the  money,  in  dumb 
wwiMerroent,  and  went  around  lo  Gushng'a,  in  Ann  street, 
r  our  breakfasts.  The  next  day,  our  names  appeared  in 
e  published  list  of  arrivals  at  the  Howard  House,  and  li 
\f  companion  declared,  was  worth  at  \easV  fowr  ^\0J 


,  and  thq^    J 
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At  that  lime,  there  were  aevera!  lioea  of  st»amboats  on 
tlie  Huilson,  and  tbe!r  competition  had  reduced  the  fure 
to  Catabill  to  twenty-five  cents — which  w.ia  greatly  to  our 
silvaatago.  We  enjoyed  to  the  fuUest  extent,  the  scenery 
of  the  glorious  river — still,  to  my  eyes,  after  seeing  the 
!,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges, 
Bt  beautiful  river  in  the  world.  Inseni^ible  to  the 
D(l  and  occ^onal  showers  of  rain,  we  walked  the 
'  burricnne  deck  while  the  splendid  panorama  of  the  PaU- 
sades,  Tappan  Zee,  and  the  Eiighlnnds  unfolded  on  either 
«iic,  Wliile  I  was  trying  to  pick  out  Sunnyside  among 
the  villas  around  Tarrytown,  I  was  accosted  by  a  sharp, 
keen-lookiiig  man,  with  "Ah,  here  you  are  I  How  are 
jonf"  I  replied,  in  some  little  erobarrassment.  "Is  your 
&ther  well  P"  he  continued.  "  Quite  well,  sir."  "  Is  he  on 
boardf  I'd  like  to  see  him."  "No,  lam  alone."  "Well, 
I  want  to  hear  something  about  bosiuess.  I  have  my  eye 
CD  a  Dew  speenlation.  It'll  pay  mighty  well — a  snre  thing. 
I  think  we  could  manage  it  very  well  together."  I  gave 
an  erasve  answer — not  knowing  whether  the  man  had  mis- 
taken me  for  some  one  else,  or  whether  it  was  another 
fonn  of  the  nbiqnitous  Peter  Funk.  As  soon  as  possible, 
I  got  away  from  Mm,  and  carefully  avoided  him  during 
the  rest  of  the  passage. 

We  landed  at  Catskill  early  in  the  afternoon,  shouldered 
oar  knapsacks,  and  set  off  for  the  Mountain  House.  The 
day  had  become  warm  and  clear,  and  the  grand  masses  of 
the  mountuns  rose  before  us,  clothed  in  the  softest  mantle 
of  light  and  shadow,  as  if  covered  with  deep-blue  velvet. 
Hwy  have  never  rioce  appeared  to  m«  so  tugh,  so  vast^  and 
1» 
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BO  beautiful.  Tlio  groen  pasture-land,  over  whicli  our  road 
lay,  nith  lis  foriMts  of  pino  and  hoiuluck,  singiug  in  ttiv  jay 
of  thu  spriiLg-tJnie,  charmed  us  scarcely  less,  and  we  walked 
onward  in  a  wild  intoxication  of  delight.  Aflur  w«  lind 
travelled  about  six  miles,  a  country  wagon  Cjime  rattling 
along  liehiud  ua,  In  it  eat  a  short,  thick-set  furnier,  with  a 
wife  of  still  ampler  proportions.  As  the  w.igon  approached 
08,  he  reined  in  his  horses  and  shouted  to  ns:  '^Get  iiil 
get  in  1  there's  plenty  of  room,  and  we're  going  the  same 
way."  Wc  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  were  soon  on  tho  most 
intlmaie  terms  with  the  jolly  people,  "  I  said  to  myself, 
the  minute  I  saw  you ! "  exclaimed  the  fiiriner.  with  a  laugh 
of  intense  satisfaction  ;  "  Here's  a  oouple  of  &rn]er'B  boys, 
who  have  just  got  their  corn  planted,  and  are  taking  n  little 
lark  before  hay-harvest.  I'll  help  'em  along,  that  I  will !' 
nod  you  see  I  wasn't  wrong,  Sarah  ?" — turning  to  his  wife. 
"No,  John,"  said  she,  "you're  always  in  the  right;"  and 
then  whispered  to  mo,  who  sat  on  the  back  seat  with  her, 
"  I  do  think  my  husltand'slho  best  man  in  the  world.  We've 
been  num-ied  now  goin'  on  thirty-aix  years,  and  we've  never 
fell  out,  as  other  married  folks  do.  No,  indeed  I"  Her 
broad,  happy  feoc,  no  less  than  her  determined  voice,  pro- 
claimed t.lie  ntter  impossibility  of  such  a  thing. 

"I've got  a  son,  John,"  she  continued  "  and  he's  lately  miir- 
riod,  and  gone  to  kecpin'  house.  She's  the  nie^Bt  littlo 
daughtor-in-law  I  ever  seen.  Wliy,  you  wouldn't  know 
bnl  she  was  onr  own  born  child  1"  The  old  lady  was  fairly 
eloquent  in  prwse  of  her  son's  wife.  She  crplMned  to  mo 
(ninutely  how  she  kept  her  lionse  in  order,  how  many  cows 
*fcff  mj]icfd,  how  neat  she  wa«,  hn^  aotivCj  how  t^vitl^how 
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lind  how  beautifol.     While  these  coufiJential 
tfamres  were  going  on,  we  had  reached  a  little  village  at 
fimt  of  the  mountains.     "Law!"  she  euildenly  excladn 
"Ihere's  my  aon  John! — John!  John!     Ilere's  two  Btrsn- 
gen  w«  piokcd  up  on  the  road.     I've  been  tellin'  ^em  about 
yon  and  Ilauniifa  Jane ! "    John,  however,  who  was  engaged 
in  (he  diflicnit  task  of  dragging  along  a  reii'actory  pig,  by  a 
fopo  fastened  to  one  of  its  hind  legs,  and  who  looked  very 
vajTu  and  veieil,  was  not  bo  cordial  towards  ns.    He  nod- 
ded pierc  the  pig  made  a  bolt.)  "Darn  that  pig  1     Are  you 
coming  onr  way,  mother?     (Another  htilt  across  the  road, 
fUlowed  by  John.)  I  want  to  speak  about  tliat  (back 
■gain,  and  off  the  other  aide)  calf!" 

Here  we  judged  it  best  to  leave  our  good  friends,  and 
ooDuncDce  the  ascent  of  the  moontMO.  With  a  bearty 
Aako  of  the  hand,  the  j^rmer,  who  had  learned  oar  plans, 
nid :  "  You  won't  be  fer  from  onr  house,  as  you  go  across 
to  AithyeziB  (Athens),  and  yon  must  stop  and  get  dinner 

with  us.    Dont  forget  John ,  wheaever  you  come  to 

Uieae  parts  ^ain !" 

We  climbed  lustily,  and  just  as  sunset  was  fading  from 
the  Berkshire  Klls,  stood  on  the  rocky  platfonn  before  the 
Mountain  House.  Outside  of  Switzerland,  there  are  few 
landscapes  in  Enrope  of  equal  beauty ;  and  this  first  trium- 
phuit  realization  of  mountain-scenery  was  all  that  my  boy- 
ish im^ination  had  painted,  and  more.  The  nights  were 
moon-lighted ;  and  the  view  of  the  vast,  mysterioos  deep, 
traversed  by  the  &int  ulver  gleam  of  the  Hudson,  as  I  saw 
H  from  my  pillow,  kept  me  from  sleep  for  hours.  The  next 
day  WM9  one  ofiuaaiied  enjoyment.    We  QtimbttdUk&'aonii 


L  anil  siiuth  publics,  vUited  the  CanterskiU  Falls,  ky  on  the 
I  grasB  inhaling  tlit^  0<1or  of  blossoniitig  strawberries  tuvl  tho 
1  rennons  bn-alU  of  the  pines,  and  indulged  in  the  delicioiia 
intoKicittioii  of  tbe  bonr,  without  a  thonghl  beyond.     We 
were  the  first  viMtors  that  season,  and  possessed  llie  moun- 
tains  rilono.     Whilis  sitting  on  the  nxiks,  I  wrote  some 
lines  of  diluted  poetry  on  a  bit  of  drawing  paper,  which 
fell  out  of  my  pocfcct  afterwards — as  I  subsequently  disco- 
vered, to  my  great  regret.     Fortune,  however,  is  kinder 
towards  bad  poetry  than  good.    The  lines  were  found  by  a 
Udy,  some  weeks  later,  and  restored  to  me  through  thfl 
columns  of  tlie  JVJw  York  Trifmne.      I  have  lost  better 
i  poems  since,  and  nobody  picks  them  out  of  the  dust. 

On  the  second  morning,  we  enme  down  to  the  level  of 

I  common  earth  again,  and  a  walk  of  twenty  miles  or  nioro 

brought  na  to  Athens,  opposite  Hudson,  in  the  evening. 

Here  we  slept,  and  then  set  off  at  daybreak,  intending  to 

reach  Stockbridge  that  day.    But  one  shower  after  another 

delayed  us  on  the  road;  wc  got  bewildered  among  the 

Claveraok  Hills,  and  were  fain  to  stop  at  a  farm-honse  early 

I   in  the  afternoon,  to  solicit  rest  and  a  dinner.    The  residents 

re  a  young  couple,  still  overcome  with  the  pride  anil  hap- 

,  pinoss  of  their  first  cliild.     A  judicious  nursing  of  the  latter, 

I  while  the  mother  prepared  dinner,  no  doubt  procured  for 

'  na  the  best  the  liouwe  could  afford.    We  had  ham  and  eggs, 

potatoes,  mince  pie  ami  coffee  {Don't  I  remember  every 

tiling,  even  to  the  pattern  of  the  platen  ?),  and  were  dismisn- 

ed  with  good  wishes — the  honest  young  fellow  refusing  to 

take  payment  fur  the  meal.     Tiiis  hospitality  was  well-limed, 

as  our  rcsonrcvs  ^mhie,  at  least)  were  fiist  dwindling  aivay. 


TUB  PIQSr 

I  kMB»  rnddnl^  oonMious  Hut  H  mndd  be  impossible  to 
tmuj  out  mj  pbm  ia  all  its  origtnal  grandeiu.  Whut  was 
totedonef  Wentdovn  (»  a  bank  of  damp  violet!!,  and 
Md  aaariona  oonniltatioii,  the  reaolt  of  which  was,  that  wc 
-  fiMid  abOBt,  rather  orest-ftOen,  aod  marched  back  to  Hnd- 
ma,  fAen  we  arrired  after  dnk. 

Th»  njn  the  next  d»7  justified  onr  dedi^n,  and  we 
thiifere  took  the  twis^-JTe-oait  ateamw  to  New  Tmrk. 
Ha«  I  parted  from  my  oompaaioD,  sle^  (not  at  the  Howaid 
B— Oj  tbongfa  I),  and  then  set  out  fin-  Fhiladd^AJa.  ^jr 
tding  the  can  to  New  Bnmswiok,  and  walking  thenoe  to 
IVenton,  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  boat  to  Pliiladelphia, 
I  managed  to  moke  the  journey  for  one  dollar,  and  thereby 
cheat  oar  Danish  State  oat  of  her  passenger  toll.  The 
day  was  hot,  the  road  dasty,  and  my  spirits  much  less 
booyant  than  when  on  the  ontward  tramp,  but  by  hard 
waDdng  I  got  over  the  twenty-eight  miles  in  seven  hours. 
One  more  day,  mostly  on  foot,  and  I  was  at  home,  trium- 
phant, with  nine  cents  in  my  pocket,  and  a  colossal  cold  in 
my  head. 

Humboldt  once  told  me:  "Travelling  certainly  increases 
a  man's  vitality,  if  it  does  not  Itill  him  at  the  start."  This 
was  my  first  moderate  essay,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  And 
I  advise  all  callow  youths  who  think  it  an  easy  matter  to 
tramp  over  the  whole  world,  to  make  a  similar  trial  trip, 
and  get  their  engines  into  good  working-order,  before 
fairly  patting  out  to  sea. 


II. 

A  NIGHT  WALK. 


Befobe  asking  my  readers  to  accompany  me  across  the 
ocean,  in  order  that  we  may  explore  together  those  ont-ot 
the-way  nooks  of  travel  and  life,  which,  because  they  do 
not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  tourist's  scheme,  are  gene- 
rally omitted  or  overlooked  (like  the  closets  in  a  house). 
Let  me  recall  one  more  preliminary  experience — of  trifling 
import,  perhaps,  yet  it  clings  to  my  memory  with  wonder- 
ful tenacity. 

A  year  after  my  trip  to  the  Catskills,  I  was  occupied 
with  the  preparations  for  a  far  more  estensivc  and  ambi- 
tious journey.  I  found  myself  at  last  free,  and  though  the 
field  before  me  was  untried  and  difficult,  I  looked  forward 
to  it  with  as  light  a  heart  as  had  carried  me  across  Kew 
Jersey  and  up  the  Hudson.  My  preparations  were  simple 
enough — French  and  German  grammars,  a  portfolio,  and  a 
few  shirts.    By  the  beginning  of  June  {\.%K'^  I  -wte  teady 
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to  Kt  oot.  My  coaffln — ^whose  intention  of  visiting  Europe 
bad  been  the  cause  of  precipitating  my  own  plans — wbb 
also  ready,  when  another  very  important  need  suddenly 
oecorred  to  us.    We  had  no  passports. 

In  the  country,  where  no  one  lived  who  had  ever  been 
onCnde  of  his  native  land,  we  were  quite  unacquainted  with 
any  means  by  which  our  passports  could  be  procured, 
exoept  by  going  to  Washington.  For  my  part,  I  sup- 
posed that  when  a  gentleman  wished  to  travel,  he  was 
obliged  to  report  himself  at  our  national  capital  and  pro- 
bably undergo  a  strict  examination.  There  was  no  help 
for  it — we  must  make  the  journey.  The  distance  was  more 
tlmn  a  hundred  miles,  and  we  calculated  that,  by  taking  a 
steamboat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River  to 
Baltimore,  we  could  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distance  in 
two  days.    So,  on  a  fine  June  morning,  we  started. 

The  first  fitlcen  miles  led  through  a  lovely  region  of 
farms  and  villages — a  country  of  richer  and  more  garden- 
like beauty  than  any  which  can  be  seen  this  side  of  Eng- 
land. The  semi-tropical  summer  of  Southern  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  had  just  fairly  opened  in  its  prodigal  splendor. 
Iledsre-rows  of  black  and  white  thoni  lined  the  road ;  fields 
were  covered,  as  with  a  i)uq)le  mist,  by  the  blossoms  of 
the  clover ;  and  the  tall  tulip-trees  sparkled  with  meteoric 
showers  of  golden  stars.  June,  in  this  latitude,  is  as  gor- 
geous as  the  Indian  Isles.  As  the  hills,  however,  begin  to 
Hubside  towards  Chesapeake  Day,  the  scenery  changes. 
Tlie  soil  becomes  more  thin  and  sandy ;  the  pine  and  the 
rough-barked  persimmons  sup}>lant  the  oak  and  elm; 
ihwkets  of  paw-paw — our    northern  banana — ^mv3l  cKxa- 
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coptn  (a  shrab  variety  of  the  chestnut)  appear  in  the  warm 
hollows,  and  barreo  tracta  covered  with  a  kind  of  shrub- 
oak,  called  "  black-jack,"  along  the  Eastern  Shore,  thmet 
themselves  between  the  cultivated  farms.  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  seeins  here  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
different  zones  of  vegetation.  The  last  northeni  elm  waves 
its  arms  to  the  first  southern  cypress. 

As  we  were  plodding  along  in  the  heat  and  dust,  having 
still  five  miles  of  our  day's  work  of  thirty  to  perform,  we 
met  a  cnnons  old  man,  on  foot  like  ourselves.  He  was  tall 
and  strongly  made — an  iron  frame,  whose  original  vigor 
was  still  visible  under  all  the  rust  and  batter  of  seventy 
years — with  long,  grizzly  hair  hanging  over  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  and  a  pair  of  sharp,  gray  eyes.  He  was,  evi- 
dently, one  of  the  last  of  those  men  in  whom  the  lawless 
trapper-blood  of  a  portion  of  the  first  colonists  has  been 
transmitted,  by  inheritance,  long  after  the  occupation  of 
the  class  has  passed  away.  I  remember  such  a  one,  whoso 
iavorito  dish  was  opossum ;  who  always  made  his  own  hat 
of  rabbit-skins ;  and  whose  habit  of  carrying  live  black 
snakes  in  bis  bosom,  made  him  at  once  the  terror  and 
the  admiration  of  us  boys.  The  old  man  stopped  before  os, 
fixed  us  with  his  eye,  like  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner," 
and  8^d,  aHer  a  moment  of  keen  inspection:  "So,  boys, 
you're  starting  into  the  world?"  We  assented.  "Well, 
go  on ;  you'U  get  through,"  he  continued  j  "  but  lot  me 
give  you  one  bit  of  advice.  I  never  saw  you  before,  and 
I'll  never  see  you  again ;  but  if  you'll  mind  my  words,  you 
won't  he  the  worse  for't.  You'U  get  knocked  about  a  good 
deal,  that's  eare;  but—Jear  no  devil*  but  ^fourselvet,  and 
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joirfl  oome  out  aD  right.**    With  tfaiti  he  diook  handi . 
vidi  iH|  mOed  fai  a  grim  yet  not  unkindly  way,  and  went 
OB.    DoobdeaB  he  apcAe  from  bitter  experience :  he  had 
been  hia  own  tempting  and  tonnenting  deviL         « 

We  reached  Port  Depodt,  on  the  Soaqnehanna  River,  in 
aeaton  to  take  the  evening  steamer  for  Baltimore.  There 
were  no  other  pamengera,  hot  we  had  a  dosen  or  more 
eanaUboata  in  tow.  The  aweetneea  and  splendor  of  that 
evening  wiU  never  fiide  from  my  mind.  It  ia  laid  away  in 
Ae  aame  portfolio  with  marvellona  Bunseta  on  the  beoalmed 
Pacific;  with  twilights  on  the  Venetian  lagmies;  and  with 
the  silence  and  mystery  of  the  star-lit  Desert.  The  glassy 
water,  reduplicating  the  sunset,  was  as  transparent  as  ^r, 
and  the  gentle  breeze,  created  by  the  motion  of  the  boat, 
was  vital  with  that  sweetest  of  all  odors — the  smell  of  blos- 
soming grasses  on  the  low  and  distant  shores.  Standing 
on  the  hurricaue-deck,  we  seemed  to  be  plowing  through 
the  crystal  firmament,  steering  forth  from  the  fading  earth 
towards  some  unknown  planet.  So  fair  and  beautiful 
seemed  to  me  then  the  world  into  which  I  was  embarking 
— so  far  behind  me  the  shores  of  the  boyish  life  I  had  left. 

But  towards  midnight  the  winds  blew  and  the  waves 
rose.  Two  of  the  canal-boats  we  had  in  tow  broke  adrift, 
and  floated  away ;  and  a  man,  in  securing  another,  had  his 
finger  caught  in  a  noose  of  the  hawser  and  instantly  taken 
ofll  We  ran  into  shallow  water  and  anchored,  where  we 
lay  tossing  until  morning.  So  new  was  all  this  to  me,  that 
I  imagined  we  had  gone  through  a  terrible  storm,  and  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  the  captain  so  cool  and  uncon- 
ceraed.    In  ooDsequence  ot  this  delay,  we  did  woVi  t^AxSii 


Baltimnie  until  the  evening  of  tho  next  day,  and  as  tha 
steamer's  larder  was  not  provided  for  such  an  emurguncj', 
our  fare  consisted  of  Ball  muat  nad  bluck  coffee.  Tlio  cup- 
tain,  however,  apologised  for  liis  bad  luck  (the  fact  of  onr 
being  bound  for  Washington  Bcenied  to  inspire  biin  with 
great  respect),  and  nuide  no  charge  for  our  hard  fare. 

"Ldt  U8,"  said  my  cousin,  as  wc  stepped  ashore  at  Balti- 
more, "  waUf  on  to  Ellicotl's  Mills,  which  is  only  eight  or 
nine  miles  further,  and  sleep  there  to-night.  Wo  can  tli«i 
easily  go  to  WaBhington  to-morrow,"  This  was  a  prudent 
pro]>osa],  and  we  started  withuut  delay.  Thi;  sun  set,  tha 
short  twiligiit  faded  away,  and  It  was  about  nine  o'clock, 
although  not  yet  wliolly  dark,  when  we  readied  the  littlo 
village  below  Ihe  railroad  viaduct.  Tired  and  very  hungry 
— for  we  had  Dot  supped — we  ha1t«d  at  Uie  tavern,  rtjoio- 
tng  that  our  day's  journey  was  at  an  end.  To  our  surprise, 
tha  honsG  was  dark,  and  the  doors  locked.  After  luiodiiug 
vigorously  for  some  time,  an  upper  mndow  was  raised,  an<l 
a  man's  liead  appeared :  "  Wliat  do  you  want  ? "  he  asked 
ui  a  surly  tone.  "  We  want  lodgings.  This  is  a  tavern, 
isn't  it  ? "  said  we,  "  Yes,  it's  a  tavern ;  but  it's  too  late 
now.  Tho  law  don't  obh'ge  me  to  keep  it  oppn  after  mne 
o'clock,"  "Well,"  we  mildly  suggested,  "it's  not  so  late 
but  you  can  come  down  and  let  us  tu."  "  I  tell  yon,"  he 
roared,  '*  the  law  don't  oblige  me,  and  I  won't,'' — wliei-e- 
npou  he  slumiucd  down  the  window,  remaining  obstinately 
deaf  to  our  further  knooks. 

"his  was  rather  discouraging,  eapcdally  as  everybody  in 
;e  seemed  to  be  already  in  bed.    There  was  nothing 


I  from  a  tnoKt  ditisipatcd  man  wliQm  *»  iBBt  an  tirifc 
Ctunlly  ont  »t  lialf-past  nine  in  the  vrmiagt^m^ 
I  three  uii]«M  further.  In  epiti;  of  the  Iwln^  nnnlmiM 
of  the;  nuniini^r  niglil,  nn<l  the  cheerful  tH'tnU 
latiooa  of  lire-flici"  ovor  the  meadows,  we  \ 
vVHMaalOTTaMUii^oarnooodlMvreaofnAqpft,  'BbI 
MhokwasilfflinnwilHuisttikafint.  iJI  onr  kaocU^ 
«4  ribsBihgiyiad  to  provoke  a  lA)^  nqmiaQ.  Owwar 
•Mliv  ««  hnrd  « feotatapt  •■  if  aratte  one  vers  naUng* 
rtidl^  obMrTfttun,  aod  theo  deep  and  perMUirt  iOenee. 
noRH^faljdiflhesrtenedjire  resumed  onr  painfiil  maroh. 
We  had  proceeded  a  mile  or  two  fitrther,  and  the  time  ms 
rerpng  towards  midnight,  when  a  blaze  of  light  enddeniy 
streamed  across  the  road,  and  the  sonnd  of  mudc  reached 
onr  am.  On  the  right  hand,  in  a  grove  of  trees,  stood 
the  mansion  of  a  country  gentlemiin,  lighted  up  as  for  a 
brilliaot  festival.  "  Here,  at  least,  the  people  are  awake," 
aaid  L  "  Let  as  inquire  whether  there  is  any  tavern  near, 
where  we  can  get  lodgings."  We  entered  the  gate  and 
walked  np  the  lawn,  towards  the  bouse.  The  windows 
were  open,  each  one  inclosing  in  it«  frame  of  darkness  a 
picture  of  perfect  light  and  beauty.  Yonng  girls,  in  white 
ball  dressee  and  with  wreaths  of  roses  in  their  bur,  were 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  dance,  as  if  swaying  lightiy  on 
the  delidons  waves  of  the  mnac.  I  had  never  before  seen 
anything  so  lovely.  It  must  be  a  wedding,  or  some  other 
joyous  occasion,  I  thought ;  they  will  certainly  give  us  a 
dielter.  By  this  time  we  reached  the  portico,  which  was 
ooea|Hed  by  a  group  of  gentlemen.  My  cousin,  addressing 
hiniadf  to  the  deatni  pefBonage,  who  wu  m&istA.^  SJoA 
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master  of  the  house,  said :  "  Can  you  toll  ua,  sir,  where  we 
can  find  lodgings  for  the  night  ?  "  If  a  barrel  of  powder 
had  been  fired  and  the  whole  house  blown  into  the  ur,  we 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished  than  at  the  result  of 
this  question.  The  person  addressed  (I  will  not  repeat  the 
word  "  gentleman  ")  turned  enddenly  and  fiercely  upon  us, 
"  Begone  1"  he  shouted  :  "  Leave  the  place,  instantly  I  Do 
you  hear  me  ?  Off!"  We  wore  struck  dumb  an  instant ; 
then  my  cou^  with  as  much  dignity  as  his  indignation 
would  permit,  stated  that  we  were  strangers,  benighted 
and  seeking  an  inn,  and  required  nothing  of  him  except  the 
few  words  of  information  which  he  could  give,  and  we  had 
a  right  to  expect.  A  fresh  volley  of  abuse  followed,  which 
we  cut  shoi-t  by  turning  and  walking  away — ^the  other 
persons  having  been  silent  spectators  of  this  rangular  inter- 
view. 

We  marchod  rapidly  onward  into  the  night,  burning 
with  indignati<in.  If  joy  gives  wings  to  the  feet,  anger  has 
an  eSiict  no  less  potent.  For  two  hours,  the  feeling  was 
strong  enough  to  overcome  our  sense  of  exhaustion,  but 
Nature  yielded  at  last.  We  were  tormented  by  ra^g 
thirst,  and  finding  no  running  streams,  were  forced  to  drink 
from  ditches  and  standing  pools,  closing  our  teeth  to  keep 
out  the  tadpoles  and  water-beetles.  The  draught  created 
a  nausea  which  added  to  our  faintness.  The  fire-flies  still 
danced  over  the  meadows ;  the  whip-poor-wills  cried  from 
the  fences,  sometimes  so  near  that  I  could  almost  have 
touched  them  with  my  hand,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  silvery  film  of  the  felling  dew.  We  sat  down  on  a 
baak,  utterly  spiritless  and  desperate.    1  pioT^oafti  Ate^mi^ 
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Lmder  n  tree,  but  we  feared  tbe  daflnpnees  of  di*  wHt,  wj 
■Acr  Ktartlng  and  rejecting  various  propoAltHll,  flwDj- 
dcc'idc<l  to  try  the  fences.  These  were  of  the  i 
called  "  worm  fences,"  with  stakes  at  the  ( 
down  hy  heavy  rid«rs.     Selecting  the  broadvt  TlBu,  V* 

[  Uy  <lown  ;  bat  the  first  approach  of  sleep  betmyed  to  M 

\  ike  danger  of  rolling  off  sucb  a  lotly  and  DtROW  -pmA. 

[  To  Ht  on  a  »liar|>  rail  foiice  is  not  agreenble  ;  Imt  to  itoqp, 

IwiMplmiUiiiJi  ■iliiliiiliiliiliiiiini"iiii  lliiifli ."lliil 

I  ilws;!  take  ooe  ride  of  a  qaestion  st  once,  at  whatever 
riA  of  inooDSiBteDcy. 

For  another  hoar  we  dragged  ouraelvea  onward,  rather 
than  walked.  Every  niinat«  I  caaght  myself  in  the  act  of 
filling,  and  once  fell  before  I  could  recover  the  balance. 
About  three  in  the  morning  we  passed  a  &rm-hoiise,  in  the 
cmttle-yard  adjoining  which  stood  two  carts.  Here  was  at 
last  a  place  of  repose,  as  welcome  as  a  couch  of  eider-down  I 
Wfl  crept  in  among  the  startled  oxen,  who  sniffed  and 
■Dorted  their  sospiciona  of  such  an  nnnsaal  proceeding,  and 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart-bed.  I  suppose  we 
dept  abont  an  honr,  when,  finding  ourselves  stiff  and  sore, 
thongb  a  little  recruited,  we  resumed  our  journey.  The 
morning  twilight  now  came  to  our  assistance,  so  that  we 
got  at  least  clean  water  to  drink.  At  sunrise,  we  were  in 
Bladensborg,  and  broke  our  long  &8t  at  a  hospitable  inn. 
Two  hours  more,  and  we  were  crosring  Capitol  Hill,  having 
walked  forty  miles  rinee  sunset. 

Dosty,  footsore  and  &int,  we  trudged  along  Pennsylvania 
AveBne,  seeking  the  boordiag-hoase  when  the1&.iniA)«t  tA. 
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Coiif^resa  from  our  district  lodged.  On  ajiplying  for  i 
room,  Iho  hostess  looked  at  us  witli  sitspiciou,  oaturatl^ 
licsitatiiig,  until  some  rtilbrotuws  which  we  gave  restored  | 
eorttUD  degree  of  confidence.  We  lay  down  and  instantly  fc 
asleep.  Tho  servant  roused  ub  for  dinner,  after  wtuch  wsj 
slept  nnlil  called  to  tea.  We  then  went  to  bed,  and  islopi 
until  the  next  morning.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  Bubae- 
qiient  travels,  I  have  never  suffered  from  tatigue,  hunger, 
»nd  thirst  to  such  an  estent  aa  on  that  night.  I  have  gone 
without  food  a  day  and  a  half;  without  sleep  four  nights ; 
have  walked  two  Lmklicd  miles  in  sis  days,  and  ridden 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  in  a  earl,  without  , 
pause  or  rest,  but  all  these  experiences,  trying  as  they  w 
shook  roy  powers  of  enduranc«  leas  than  the  first  trial.J 
I  romeinbcr  them  with  a  eerluin  amouut  of  pleaanre ;  bura 
I  never  recall  my  night-walk  from  Baltimore  to  Waahingtoi 
withuat  A  Btrnngo  reflected  sense  of  paiu. 

The  member  from  our  district  (Hon.  A.  H.  McUvBino)! 
kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  Department  of  State,  andl 
presented  us  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  whoso  frankness,  simplicity,  I 
and  courtesy  made  a  profound  impression  upon  me,  Oun 
pnssports  were  immodialely  jiiopared,  and  given  to  ns.  In] 
the  Hall  of  Representatives  I  foil  honored  in  taking  thw 
hand  of  John  Quincy  Ad.aiiis,  and  hearing  a  few  words  of  | 
encouragement  from  his  lljis.  Onr  member  was  » 
siderately  generous  as  to  purchase  five  copies  of  a  juvenilal 
Viituinc  which  I  had  published,  by  which  means  my  fundi 
were  increased  siiflicjently  to  warrant  me  in  returning  taU 
tialliraore  by  railroad.    I  liad  had  quite  enough  of  tho  oldl 


Wo  took  the  same  steamer  back  to  the  motitil  of  Ae 
finsquchanna,  and  walked  the  romainiDg  thirty  tmlfla,     I   ' 
n->chi.-<l  home  after  midnight,  and  entering  a  bed'^haiabar 
^roQg^h  the  window,  according  to  my  osual  c 
■ome  guests,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before,  into  a  h 
Mnt«  of  alarm. 


3U8((M%  threw 


III. 

FIRST  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 


I  AM  frcqneDtljT  asked  whether  travel  in  a  cotmtry,  vith 
the  language  of  which  you  are  unacquainted,  is  not  attended 
with  gi'cat  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  All  difficulties, 
like  all  dangcrH,  appear  far  more  formidable  at  a  distance 
than  when  one  is  brought  face  to  fiw;e  with  them ;  yet  a 
certwn  amount  of  experience  ifi  always  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  encounter  perplexities  of  this  kind  with  that  courage 
and  self-possession  which  take  away  half  their  terror  at  the 
onset.  If  all  mankind  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  poww 
of  speech,  the  embarrassment  and  confusion  would  be  ver^ 
great  for  a  few  days ;  but  a  fortnight  would  not  elapse 
before  government,  business,  and  society  would  move  on 
in  their  accustomed  courses.  On  entering  a  foreign  coun- 
try, however,  you  are  only  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  com- 
prehension. The  aids  of  tone  and  ezpression  are  added  to 
th<xe  of  fdgna  and  gestures,  and  that  \hvhmA  ^'wet  «S 
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inteqpretetion  which  appears  to  ua  marrellondy  developed 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  at  once  called  into  action.  Thus 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  language— especially  of  the 
nioedeB  of  its  pronunciation — is  very  often  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help,  because  it  prevents  us  from  uring  those 
Hmple  aids  which  are  of  universal  significance.  I  once 
asked  Ida  Ffeiffer  how  she  managed  to  communicate  with 
the  people  in  Tahiti,  in  Peroa,  Gircassia,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  language. 
^  Entirely  by  mgns,''  she  answered,  ^^  until  I  have  acquired 
the  few  words  which  are  necessary  to  express  my  wants ; 
and  I  have  never  experienced  any  difficnlty  in  making  my- 
M?lf  understood.'' 

In  £uro])c  the  facilities  of  travel  have  multiplied  so 
greatly  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  veriest  Cock- 
ney may  travel  from  London  to  Vienna  and  find  his  own 
language  spoken  in  every  hotel  he  enters — provided  he  is 
able  to  pay  for  the  luxury.  Railroads  have  not  only 
brought  about  the  abolition  of  all  the  real  annoyances  of 
the  passport  system,  but  they  have  increased  travel  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  it,  in  some  countries,  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  to  the  people — who  are  thus  obliged  to  accom- 
modate themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  the  wants  of 
their  customers.  But  at  the  time  of  my  first  journey 
abroad,  in  1844,  this  was  still  far  from  being  the  ease,  and 
a  more  minute  account  of  my  initiatory  experiences  than  I 
have  yet  given,  may  bo  of  some  interest  to  the  monoglot 
reader. 

On  an  August  evening,  we  looked  across  the  British 
{JbMnnel^m  the  Bummit  of  Shakspearc's  CM,    TVvfi  is^^ 
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outline  of  the  French  coast  rose  beyond  the  water,  like  the 
shore  of  an  unknown  world.  England  can  Dever  seem  a 
foroign  country  to  the  American ;  and  hence  he  cannot 
thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  until  q/ter  he  has 
viidtcd  the  Continent — until  his  home  habits  and  pre- 
judices have  been  so  fiir  obliterated  that  he  can  receive 
iiiipressions  without  constantly  drawing  comparieons.  I 
would  advise  every  one  who  wishes  to  derive  the  greatest 
advantage  from  a  European  tour,  to  visit  En^^nd  last  of 
all. 

Wo  were  even  more  excited  with  the  thought  of  ctobb- 
ing  the  Channel  than  we  )iad  been,  a  mouth  previous,  with 
the  first  Bight  of  the  Old  World.  The  Ostcnd  steamer, 
whidi  left  only  three  times  a  week,  was  to  start  at  four 
o'clock  hi  the  morning,  and  we  took  early  lodgings  at  one 
of  the  famous  (or  rather  infamous)  Dover  taverns.  There 
were  no  "through  lines"  and  "through  tickets,"  as  now, 
when  one  may  pass  without  detention  from  Liverpool  to 
the  railroad  stations  nearest  Asia,  The  landlord  promised 
to  call  us  in  season  for  the  boat,  but  his  looks  did  not 
ittsi>ire  us  with  conlidence ;  and  our  sleep,  tormented  with 
the  fear  of  being  too  late,  was  fortunately  very  broken 
and  disturbed.  At  three  o'clouk  we  rose  and  dressed  by 
itiooulight.  No  one  was  stirring  in  the  house.  We  wuted 
a  ijuarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  groped  our  way  down-etuis 
to  the  colfee-room.  Feeluig  around  in  the  dark,  we  at  last 
reached  the  bell-ropo  and  sounded  a  peal.  The  echoea 
rang  through  the  house,  but  no  voice  answered.  The 
outer  door  was  double-locked  and  the  key  taken  away. 
Jast   then,   we  heard  the  first  beU  i^ng  <m  '\ynx&.  tia& 
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Hauner,  and  knew  that  we  had  but  twenty  minates  more. 
The  ease  demanded  desperate  means,  so  we  distributed 
oar  fiyroea  and  commenced  a  sunnltaneoos  attack.  One 
lang  the  bell  incessantly ;  one  thumped  up  and  down  the 
itttTcase  with  the  handle  of  an  umbrella;  and  the  third 
poonded  upon  the  door  of  a  bedroom  which  we  supposed 
to  be  the  landlord's.  Even  this  produced  no  eflGect :  we 
were  caged,  to  be  kept  two  days  longer.  At  last,  the 
second  bell  rang-^only  five  minutes  more!  Our  voices 
were  added  to  the  tumult,  and  our  rage  and  anxiety  found 
vent  in  a  series  of  the  most  dreadful  yells.  Flesh  and  blood 
ooald  not  stand  this,  and  presently  the  landlord  made  his 
ippearance,  in  his  hhirt,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  pretending 
to  be  just  aroused  from  sleep.  I  believe  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  personal  violence  induced  him  to  unlock  the  door. 
We  snatched  our  knapsacks  and  rushed  down  the  quay  at 
fall  s|>eed,  reaching  the  steamer  just  as  the  plank  was 
being  hauled  ashore. 

The  Channel  was  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  mild  splendor 
of  the  summer  morning,  painting  the  chalky  ramparts  of 
England  with  a  pencil  of  pink  flame,  gradually  restored 
our  cqnanimity.  At  ten  o'clock,  we  ran  into  the  harbor 
of  Ostend.  I  had  learned  to  read  a  little  French  at  school, 
but  had  never  spoken  the  language,  nor  was  my  ear  at  all 
familiar  with  the  sound  of  it.  However,  there  were  some 
other  travellers  on  board,  and  by  carefully  watching  and 
following  their  movements,  we  complied  with  the  neces- 
sary regulations  regarding  passports  and  baggage.  The 
tnun  for  Bruges  did  not  leave  for  two  or  three  Uours^  aud 
me  ^pcnt  the  intermediate  time  in  waudcTing  ^o>i\.  >Jttfi 
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city,  inspectiog  its  ugly,  yellow  honses,  listening  to  the 
queer  Flemish  dialect,  wondering  at  the  clatter  of  vooden 
shoes — in  short,  in  a  general  condition  of  astonishment  and 
open-mouthed  observation. 

At  the  station,  the  word  "Bragcs"  was  sufficient  to 
procure  ns  tickets ;  the  exhibition  of  the  tickets  got  our 
baggage  checked ;  and  wo  set  out  from  Ostend,  in  high 
glee  at  our  success.  In  an  hour  we  were  at  Druges,  feel- 
ing a  little  less  confident  as  we  walked  away  from  the  sta- 
tion. Here,  however,  we  were  accosted  by  a  sort  of 
shabby  valet-de-place,  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  English, 
and  offered  to  guide  ns  through  the  city  for  a  fran&  I 
have  not  a  very  dit^tinct  recollection  of  our  walk,  except  of 
the  dim,  imposing  cathedral  (the  first  mediteval  church  I 
ever  entered),  and  some  beautiful  altar-pieces,  from  the 
pencil  of  linns  Ilemling.  I  remember,  however,  that  the 
evening  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  that  I  began,  presently, 
to  feel  miserably  strange  and  lonely.  The  guide  informed 
us  that  a  trekahuyt  was  to  start  that  evening,  on  the  canal, 
for  Ghent,  and  we  could  get  passage,  including  a  bed,  for 
throe  francs.  He  accordingly  conducted  us  to  the  dark 
old  barge,  and  gave  ns  into  the  captain's  care.  We  left 
our  knapsacks  in  the  cabin ;  I  went  back  to  the  town,  in 
the  rain  and  twilight,  to  hear  the  chimes  of  the  beliiy  in 
the  market-square,  while  my  companions  tried  their  luok 
in  purchasing  material  for  a  supper.  They  could  point  St 
the  articles  displayed  in  the  windows  and  on  the  shelves, 
and  offer  pieces  of  money ;  but  their  choice  was  neoes- 
flari!_y  restricted  to  what  they  saw,  for  they  were  unable  to 
ask  for  anything.    Wbenwe  met  again,  in  t^eViw  oahiav  cA 
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the  trekshut/t^  they  produced  a  loaf,  a  piece  of  powerful 
cheese,  and  some  raisins  and  almonds,  which  constituted  our 
sapper. 

To  youth  and  hunger,  however,  nothing  comes  amiss, 
and  oar  meal  was  a  cheerful  and  satisfactory  one.  The 
cabin,  whose  black  timbers  made  it  appear  a  century  old, 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  We  were  alone  in 
the  boat;  for,  although  the  hour  fixed  for  our  departure 
was  past,  neither  the  captain  nor  the  sailors  had  made  their 
appearance.  Afterwards,  we  retired  to  rest,  in  wide,  pon- 
derous berths,  containing  delicious  beds,  of  the  cleanest 
bvendered  linen  (of  all  luxuries  on  earth,  the  greatest), 
and  quickly  fell  a^slecp.  Xo  sound  disturbed  our  slumbers. 
Only  once  in  the  night,  opening  my  eyes  as  I  lay,  I  saw  the 
(lark  brunches  of  trees  gliding  spectrally  past  the  window. 
In  the  morning,  the  shock  of  the  boat  striking  the  pier  at 
Ghent  aroused  us.  By  repeating  the  words  ^' cJiemln  ch 
yir,"  accoinj>anied  by  an  uncertain  gesture,  the  captain 
comprehended  that  we  wished  to  know  where  the  railroad 
station  was,  and  sent  a  boy  to  pilot  us.  There  the  name 
of  "  ^Vix-la-Chapelle "  was  again  sufficient  for  our  tickets 
and  baizj^ajLje. 

Our  journey  that  day  was  not  so  agreeable.  For 
ei-onomy's  sake,  we  took  third-class  places,  hi  open  cars, 
which  only  furnished  standing-room.  Soon  after  passing 
3Iechlin,  the  rain  began  to  fall  and  a  driving  storm  set  in, 
the  vinknce  of  which  was  doubled  by  the  motion  of  the 
train.  We  huddled  together  under  one  mnbrella,  all  three 
wrapped  in  a  Mackinaw  blanket,  and  endeavored  to  enjoy 
the  he:iutit'ul scenery  hetwevn  Liege  and  Verv'iviY^,  WvV^^V 
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lost,  thoroughly  chilled  and  soaked,  the  ronumtio  element 
disappeared,  luid  we  thought  only  of  reaching  fire  and 
shelter.  It  was  nearly  night  when  we  arrived  at  AixJiU 
Chapello.  As  soon  as  the  light  and  easy  regulations  pre- 
scribed on  crossing  the  Pnisdan  frontier  had  been  complied 
with,  we  took  an  omnibus  to  the  Rhine  Hotel.  (I  believe 
wo  pointed  ont  the  name  in  ihu  guidc-boolc  to  the  driver.) 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  effort;  we  were  wctaa 
drowned  rats,  and  wonted  to  dry  ourselves.  I  accordingly 
said  to  the  head  waiter  :  "  Vh  diambre  de  /isu !  Noua 
sommes — '—"  wet,  I  would  have  added,  if  I  had  known  what 

the  Frenchmen  say  when  they  are  wet.     "  Voua  ete» f" 

repeated  the  waiter,  pausmg  for  the  key-word.  "  Out,  nou* 
sommes "  tticrc  I  stuck  agtun,  hesitated,  and  then,  grow- 
ing desperate,  seized  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  my  coat. 
"  Oh !  you  mean  you  are  wet,"  said  he,  in  very  good  English. 
We  had  no  further  difficulty  during  the  remmder  of  onr 
stay  ill  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  next  day  we  took  passage  for  Cologne.  We  had 
now  entered  the  German  region,  and  what  little  French  I 
knew  was  almost  useless.  Tlie  train  was  detained  for  some 
time  at  one  of  the  country  stations,  and  we  began  to  feel 
the  want  of  dinner.  Noticing  one  of  the  passengers  eating 
a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  thatf* 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  articles.  The  words  were 
BO  much  like  the  Gennan  that  he  understood  me,  and 
answered,  "  Srod  und  A'tfae."  By  repeating  this,  we  were 
soon  supplied  with  bread  and  cheese.  At  Cologne,  the 
word  *'Bonn"  was  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  the  Bonn 
rai/wa^  station,  where  we  gave  out  baggage  \a<^axft,i^\A«. 
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porter — ^pointing  out  to  him  on  the  time-table,  the  train  by 
which  we  intended  to  leave,  lliis  left  na  firee  to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  wandering  about  Cologne. 

At  Bonn,  that  erening,  we  acquired  some  new  expe- 
vienoea.  Murray^  Handbook  recommends  the  **  Golden 
Star**  Hotel  aa  the  chei^est  on  the  Rhine ;  and  thither  we 
aeeordingiy  went.  It  turned  out,  nevertheless,  to  be  the 
most  stylish  establishment  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  patron* 
iisd.  Tlie  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  up  to  this  time, 
I  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  simplest  country-life, 
and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  even 
at  home.  When,  th<?refore,  I  entered  the  brilliantly-lighted 
diiiing-hall,  in  order  to  take  some  supper,  and  saw  three  or 
four  officers  seated  at  a  tabic — all  the  other  tables  being 
vacant — I  supposed  that  theirs,  of  course,  was  the  table 
where  supjKir  was  served,  and,  without  more  ado,  seated 
myself  beside  them.  They  must  have  been  utterly  astound- 
ed at  this  proceeding ;  for  I  still  remember  the  odd, 
amazed  ex])ression  of  their  faces.  Really  the  Germans  are 
a  very  ill-mannered  i>eople,  thought  I ;  and  sat  there,  com- 
placently enough,  until  a  scn'xmt  invited  me  to  take  a  scat 
elsewhere. 

We  had  all  been  infected  by  the  temperance  revival, 
whicli,  set  on  foot  by  the  lialtimorc  Washingtoniaiis,  had 
SM-ept  over  the  United  States.  We  might  have  tasted 
wine  as  small  children,  but  its  flavor  had  been  wholly  for- 
jrotten,  and  we  looked  upon  the  beverage  as  a  milder  sort 
of  poison.  When,  therelbre,  we  saw  every  man  with  his 
lK>ttle  of  Rhenish,  we  were  uiexpressibly  shocked;  still 
more  tii\  when  the  servant  asked  US  (\n  ILugyV&Xv^  v;\\^\» 
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wino  we  should  take.  The  favorite  beverage  at  home  thes 
was — and  still  is,  in  the  West — coffee,  even  at  dinner;  and 
accordingly  we  ordered  coffee.  The  man  hestated,  as  if 
he  had  not  rightly  niiderstood ;  but,  on  the  order  being 
repeated,  brought  ua  coSc-c,  as  if  for  break&st,  with  French 
rolls.  III!  could  scarcely  believe  liis  eyes,  when  he  saw  ua 
place  the  cups  beside  our  bectstcaks  and  potatoes.  We 
tried  the  same  experiment  once  or  twice  afterwards,  bat 
wore  finally  driven  to  taste  the  dreaded  poison  of  the 
Rhine,  Finding,  after  a  fuir  tiial,  that  our  health  did  not 
suffer,  nor  our  undcrBtaudings  become  confused,  we  eame 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  been  a  little  hasty  in  pro- 
nouncing npon  the  nature  of  wine,  from  the  representations 
of  those  who  had  been  ruined  by  whisky. 

Our  next  day  on  the  Uhiuu  was  a  golden  one.  All  these 
little  embarrass) uciits  were  forgotten,  when  we  saw  the 
Seven  Mountains  rising,  fair  and  green,  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine— when  we  passed  under  the  ramparts  of  Ehrenbrdt- 
stein,  and  heard  the  bugle-notes  flung  back  from  the  rocks 
oftheLoreley.  To  me  it  was  a  wonderful,  a  glorious  dream. 
I  have  ti-icd,  since  then,  to  recall  the  magic  of  that  day; 
but  in  vain.  I  miss  the  purple  tint  breathed  upon  the  hills 
— the  mystic  repose  of  the  sky — the  sweetness  of  the  air — 
the  marvellous  splendor  of  the  sunshine;  or,  perhaps,  the 
missing  note,  which  alone  could  have  restored  the  harmony 
of  the  first  impression,  has  been  lost  by  mo — the  ardent 
inspiration  of  youth,  the  light  that  is  oucc,  on  sea  aud  land 
— onoe,  and  never  again  I 

I  left^  my  companions  at  Maycnce,  intending  to  visit 
Fr^ikiitrt,   before   iiroceed'mg  to  lle\i\ft\>j«tg,  ^\i<£t«  ^« 


Big  until  we  had  inutwed  tha  SenuB 
Mr  ol^eet  WW  to  not  Mr.  Biohard  Willis,  wlio 
VW  *1hb  pBTwdng  hii  nninral  atodieB  in  Qennaaj.  I 
iwAmI  n«nfcCort  in  u  boor,  asd  at  Mioe  started  in  aean^ 
■CiIm  Awiaiwn  Oonaul.  Afteor  inqnirii^  at  a  gnat  loai^ 
ahotB  M  tbs  frineqnl  straeta,  I  at  last  fiHind  a  man  vho 
ififcttsBtda  Fnadh,  and  irtw  iafbnned.  me  that  dteOoD- 
■1  naidad  m  the  AOemM.  (In  reali^,  it  vaa  the  SABm$ 
Awifflif,  vldeh  nteaaa  the  aame  tUng.)  X  think  I  afaat 
hH»«dhed  aD  over  the  titf,  and  its  sabtu-b  of  Sachetn- 
haaacB,  three  times,  without  finding  a  Sdleoue  street.  Hie 
thought  then  occurred  to  me,  to  select  the  streets  whidi 
reallf  conuiuuided  fine  riews,  and  coufine  my  search  to 
them.  Proceediug  on  this  plan,  I  |(resently  discovered  the 
Consul's  house.  I  had  bought  some  biscuits,  at  a  baker's, 
for  my  break&st ;  and,  not  knowing  bow  else  to  dispose  of 
them,  had  put  them  into  my  hat.  When  I  was  ushered 
into  the  consular  office,  I  placed  my  hat  carefully  on  a  table 
in  the  ante-room,  hoping  do  one  would  notice  iu  contents. 
Hie  old  gentleman  who  then  represented  the  United 
States,  however,  persisted  in  accompanying  me  to  the  door 
— a  courtesy  I  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with — and, 
guided  by  my  own  nervous  consciousness,  made  directly 
for  the  bat,  and  looked  into  it.  Tla  ever  thus,  from  child- 
hood's hour;  whatever  you  particularly  wish  to  conceal,  is 
sure  to  be  detected.  I  was  somewhat  consoled  by  the  re- 
flection that  Dr.  Franklin  walked  through  the  strecU  with 
a  sheet  of  gingerbread  under  his  arm,  which  was  even 
worse  than  if  he  had  hidden  it  in  his  sbovol-brim. 
With  this  experience,  my  special  embarrasHments  ended. 
2* 
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Mr.  TVillis  deposited  me  safely  in  the  eilwagen  for  Heidel- 
berg, where  I  remained  quietly  mitil  I  knew  enough  Ger- 
man to  travel  with  ease  and  comfort.  Having  mastered 
one  language,  a  second  is  acquired  with  half  the  difficulty ; 
and  I  have,  since  then,  had  no  particular  trouble  in  picking 
up  enough  of  a  strange  tongue  to  express  simple  and  neces- 
sary wants.  The  smallest  stock  upon  which  you  can  con- 
veniently travel,  is  fifty  words ;  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
memory  can  learn  in  two  or  three  hours.  Let  me  advise 
others,  however,  not  to  fall  into  the  common  mistake  of 
imagining  that  a  man  is  deaf,  because  he  cannot  understand 
you ;  neither  clip  your  words,  and  speak  a  sort  of  broken  or 
inverted  English,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  more  easily 
comprehended.  I  have  heard  of  an  American,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  an  impostor  in  Europe,  because  he  de- 
clared he  came  from  "  'Mecca,"  which  he  thought  would 
be  better  understood  than  if  he  had  spoken  out,  like  a  sen- 
sible man,  syllable  by  syllable,  the  word — "  A-meb-i-oa." 


^ 


IV. 


A  YOUNG  AUTHOR'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON, 


-•-•- 


I  REACHED  London  for  the  second  time  about  the  middle 
of  March,  1846,  after  a  dismal  walk  through  Normandy, 
and  a  stormy  passage  across  the  Channel.  I  stood  upon 
London  Bridge,  in  the  raw  mist  and  the  falling  twilight, 
with  a  franc  and  a  half  in  my  pocket,  and  deliberated  what 
I  should  do.  Weak  from  sea-sickness,  hungry,  chilled,  and 
without  a  single  acquaintance  in  the  great  city,  my  situation 
was  about  as  hopeless  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Success- 
ful authors  in  their  libraries,  seated  in  cushioned  chairs  and 
dipping  their  pens  into  silver  inkstands,  may  write  about 
money  with  a  beautiful  scorn,  and  chant  the  praise  of 
Poverty — the  "good  goddess  of  Poverty,''  as  George  Sand, 
making  50,000  francs  a  year,  enthusiastically  terms  her — 
but  there  is  no  condition  in  which  the  Real  is  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  Ideal,  as  to  be  actually  out  of  money,  and 
hungry,  with  nothing  to  pawn  and  no  friend  to  borrow  from. 
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Ilave  you  ever  known  it,  my  friend  ?  If  not,  I  could 
wish  that  you  might  have  the  experience  for  twenty-four 
hours,  only  once  in  your  Hfc. 

I  remembered,  at  last,  that  during  my  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don, eighteen  months  previous,  I  had  lodged  a  few  nights 
at  a  chop-house  opposite  the  Aldgate  Church-yard.  The 
price  of  a  bed  was  one  shilling,  which  was  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  franc  and  a  half — and  rest  was  even  more  to  me 
than  food.  As  I  passed  through  the  crowd  towards  Cheap- 
side  and  thence  eastward  to  Aldgate,  the  lamps  were  lighted 
and  the  twilight  settled  uito  a  drear,  rainy  night.  In  the 
lighted  shops  I  saw  joints  of  the  dark  cruuson  beef  of  Old 
England,  haius,  fish,  heads  of  lettuce — everything  fresh, 
succulent,  and  suggestive  of  bountiful  boards.  Men — ^the 
very  i)orters  and  street-sweepers,  even — were  going  home 
with  their  little  packages  of  tea,  shrimps,  and  penny  rolls. 
Tliey  all  had  homes  to  go  to,  and  no  care  for  the  morrow : 
how  I  envied  them  I 

At  last  I  reached  the  end  of  Aldgate,  turned  up  the  alley 
beside  the  old  church-yard,  and  entered  the  chop-hooBo. 
The  landlord  was  a  broad,  pursy,  puffy  fellow,  and  his  wife 
a  tall,  keen,  aquiline,  and  detcrmuied  woman,  who  deserved 
a  better  fate.  She  was  intended  by  nature  for  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Charitable  Association.  The  place  had  changed 
proprietors,  so  that  they  could  not  recognise  me,  as  I  had 
hoped.  However,  as  there  was  a  vacant  bed,  and  they  did 
not  manifest  any  special  mistrust,  I  determined  to  abide 
with  them,  and,  professing  great  fatigue,  was  conducted  to 
my  room  at  once.  It  was  a  bare  apartment  on  the  second 
story,  contauiing  a  miserable  bed,  an  old  spinnet,  with 
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Mary  kqr  trokta  or  out  <^  tone,  a  onoked  lookh^f^^Uv^ 
•id  «PS  Aan.  Tlie  window'  oommaaded  %jdMeifid  view 
•f  tks  ohonlt-THrd. 

b  the  monfaig,  I  took  a  aizpeimj  Imak&at,  and  oflbr«d 
a  ftiB»fiMa  in  pajmetit.  The  landlord  re&oed  to  take  it, 
■hliiia|iMi  I  iafonned  lum  that  mj  firada  were  aH  in  French 
MfaiBdlhad  aa  yet  bad  no  (^^wrtanHj  of  |»Y>curing  fioj^iah, 
IWiWeawdto  aatiBfyhim;  ao  I  went  Gutb  with  thebt^ 
■ffininiriBg:  aatpk^moit  aa  a  printer.  Bat  all  my  eSbrts 
wtn  im  nfa,  and  I  rrtnmed  at  ni^t,  with  only  twopence 
io  B^  pocket,  after  I  had  pud  for  my  breakfitst.  Iliat 
ni^t  I  did  not  sleep  much.  The  crida  had  arrived,  and  if 
relief  did  not  come  the  next  (lay,  I  saw  Dothing  but  atarva- 
titm  or  downright  vagrancy  (the  idea  of  which  was  even 
worse)  in  store  for  me.  I  rose  early,  bo  as  to  get  away 
ttam  the  house,  before  I  could  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
my  bed.  After  trying  various  prinfing-officea,  always  with 
tbe  same  result,  I  bought  some  bread  with  my  two-pence, 
and,  by  a  singular  revulsion  of  feeliiig,  became  perfectly 
happy  and  careless.  I  was  young  and  full  of  life,  and  had 
been  disheartened  as  long  as  my  temperament  would  per- 
mit. Nature  resumed  her  rights,  and  I  could  not  have  been 
more  cheerful  had  my  pockets  been  filled  with  gold. 

Tim  buoyancy  of  spirits  was  like  a  presentiment  of  com- 
ing go<»d-luck.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  found  an 
Ammcau  publisher,  who  gave  me  instant  relief^  in  the  loan 
of  a  sovereign ;  and  afterwards,  sufficient  employment  to 
defray  the  three  shillings  a  day,  which  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
pend. When  I  returned  to  the  chop-house  that  nigbt,  I 
paid  for  my  lodgings  with  an  air,  I  faocy,  tmnouetBisii'^ 
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ostentatious;  but  not  without  reason — ^I  had  seventeen 
shillings  in  my  pocket !  Of  course,  I  wns  obliged  to  re- 
main there — fur  at  no  better  place  could  I  procure  a  bed  at 
the  same  price.  The  chop-house  was  tho  resort  of  actora 
from  some  low  theatre  iu  Whitecbapel,  haclcmCD,  sailors 
occasionally,  and  pawnbrokers'  clerks.  I  kqit  aloof  from 
them,  taking  my  chop  in  a  solitary  stall,  and  reading  old 
niunbers  of  the  THmet  or  a  greasy  copy  of  the  .Ffamtfy 
HeraM,  when  it  M'as  too  cold  to  remain  in  my  room. 

Tho  people  never  interfered  with  me  in  any  way.  They 
respected  my  silence  and  reserve ;  so  I  fared  better  than 
might  have  been  expected.  During  the  whole  ux  weeks 
of  my  stay,  I  was  never  asked  a  personal  question.  Could 
the  same  thing  Imppen  in  tlie  United  States  ?  Sometimes, 
in  the  evenings,  the  company  became  boisterous  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  I  would  be  awakene<l,  late  at  night,  by 
angry  cries  and  the  soiind  of  overthrown  chaira  and  tables. 
The  landlord's  eyes,  next  morning,  would  then  be  lugger 
than  usual — frequently  the  landlady's,  also.  Tho  little 
servant-girl,  at  such  times,  would  whisjwr  to  me,  as  she  ' 
brought  my  boots:  "O  goody!  hot  didn't  master  and 
misaus  fight  last  night!"  All  the  criminal  trials,  even 
those  of  a  nature  not  to  be  mentioned  in  mixed  society, 
were  freely  discussed  there.  In  a  word,  my  associations 
were  not  of  tho  most  respectable  character — ^I  was  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  this  conclusion.  But  how  could  it  bo 
helped?  When  a  man  has  but  three  shillingB  a  day,  he 
cannot  keep  four-shilling  society,  without  cheating  aomfr 
body.  I  lodged  in  a  vulgar  hole,  it  is  true ;  bat  then,  I 
pidd  my  reckoning. 
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My  only  riohesi  at  this  time,  ooDsiBted  of  a  number  of 
imeript  poems,  written  at  Florcnoe,  daring  the  previous 
antonn.  They  possessed  great  merit,  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
did  not  see  how  they  ooold  fidl  to  make  the  same  impres- 
■on  upon  others.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did,  therefore, 
was  to  send  three  or  four  to  eadli  of  the  popular  magarines 
— Am$wofth%  BenUey*9^  and  .fWiMf'^— expecting  to  re- 
eeire  a  guinea  apiece,  at  least,  for  them.  But  day  after 
day  passed  away,  and  the  only  answer  which  came,  was 
from  the  qoarter  where  I  had  least  expected — firom  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  *^  Jack  Sheppard,^'  and 
"  Old  St.  Paul's."  The  following  is  his  letter,  in  reply  to 
one  which  I  had  written  in  the  hour  of  my  greatest  need : 

"  Kensal  Maxob  House,  Harrow  Road, 
"March  27,  184G. 

"Sir:  I  return  your  poems  with  reluctance,  for  I  think  very  highly  of 
tbeoL  They  exhibit  groat  frealiness  and  vigour,  and  arc  certainly  above 
the  avenge  of  magazine  poetry.  But,  as  you  conjecture,  I  am  overstocked 
nHtb  both  proae  and  verse — and  have  more  of  the  latter  on  hand  than  I 
can  U5C  in  any  reasonable  time. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able 

to  help  you  to  some  employment,  through  my  printer,  Mr.  Charles  Whiting, 

Beaufort  Hou!^  Strand.    You  can  call  upon  his  overseer,  Mr.  GiLsyn,  and 

show  him  this  note ;  and  if  tliey  have  any  vacancy,  and  you  can  offer 

pjufficicnt  credentials  of  your  respectability  and  fitness,  I  am  pretty  Hurc 

my  recommendation  will  avaiL     Under  any  circumstances,  when  you 

Lave  teen  Mr.  Gusyn,  and  I  hoar  from  him,  I  would  send  you  some 

thtUng  aaBistance. 

"W.  Habbison  AnrswoRTu." 

This  note,  friendly,  yet  guarded  (as  was  proper  under 
the  cvccxaQsUuices)^  reached  me  after  I  had  BUCCQedii^  \tv 
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obtaining  omploymeut  nith  Mr.  Futiiam,  find  I  never  made 
uso  of  it.  I  may  add  that  the  assistance  Mr.  Ainsvorth 
ofl'ercd  Iiad  not  been  solicited  in  my  letter,  and  therefore, 
while  it  illustrated  his  kindness,  was  not  hamiliating  to 
myself.  A  polite  notice  of  rejection,  from  ^Vater't  Maga- 
zine, reached  me  after  my  return  to  America.  I  never 
offered  the  same  poems  to  any  other  periodical  afterwards, 
and  have  every  reason  to  bo  satLitied  with  my  forbearance. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  attempt  I  made  to 
achieve  some  literary  success  in  London.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  from  Mrs.  Trollope,  whose 
acqnidntancc  I  liad  made  in  Florence.  That  lady — whose 
famous  book  on  America  is  no  gauge  of  her  cordiality 
towards  Ameriuans — received  and  encouraged  me,  in  a 
manner  which  must  always  command  my  gratitude.  Ix 
must  be  remembered  that  ber  speculations  in  CinciDoati 
were  unsuccessful,  and  that  she  left  the  United  States 
chagrined  and  embittered  at  her  heavy  losses.  Her  book 
— wliicli,  spiteful  and  caricaturcsque  as  it  certainly  was, 
did  us  no  real  hann — was  written  under  the  first  sting  of 
her  ftulure,  and  she  regretted  it  sincerely,  in  later  years. 
We  con  now  aSbrd  to  be  friendly  again  towards  a  witty, 
cheerful,  and  really  warm-hearted  woman — who  having 
forgotten  what  she  lost,  remembers  only  what  she  admired 
among  us. 

I  had  in  my  knapsack  a  manuscript  poem  of  some  twelve 
hundred  lines,  called  "  The  Liberated  Titan  " — the  idea  of 
which  I  fancied  to  be  something  entirely  new  in  literature. 
Perhaps  it  was.  I  did  not  doubt,  for  a  moment^  that  any  Lon- 
don  pabliabor  would  gladly  accept,  it,  and  Ivma^ed  that  ita 
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tffeuMDioe  would  create  Dot  s  little  seiiBation.  Mr.  Murray 
gave  the  poraA  to  his  literary  adviser,  who  kept  it  aboat  a 
month,  and  then  returned  it,  with  a  polite  message.  I  was 
advised  to  try  Moxon ;  but,  by  this  time,  I  had  sobered 
down  considerably,  and  did  not  wish  to  risk  a  second  rejec- 
tion. I  therefore  solaced  myself  by  readmg  the  immortal 
poem  at  night,  in  my  bare  chamber,  looking  occasionally 
down  into  the  graveyard,  and  thinking  of  mute,  inglorious 
Miltona,  The  cnrious  reader  may  ask  how  I  escaped  the 
catastrophe  of  publishing  the  poem,  at  last.  That  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bushncll,  of  Uartford.  "VVe  were  fellow-passengers  on 
board  the  same  ship  to  America,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  I 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  taste  to  show  him  the  poem. 
nis  verdict  was  charitable ;  but  he  asserted  that  no  poem 
of  that  length  sliould  be  given  to  the  world  before  it  liad 
received  the  most  thorough  study  and  finish — and  exacted 
from  me  a  promise  not  to  publish  it  within  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  renewed  the  promise  to  myself  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Mr.  Murray  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  I  more 
than  once  lefl  my  den  at  Aldgate  to  dine  at  his  storied 
residence  in  Albemarle  street.  At  this  time,  I  wore  broad 
collars,  turned  down — such  as  I  had  been  aceustonied  to 
wear  at  home — with  flowing,  unEnglish  locks,  and  I  sus- 
pect tlie  flunkeys  were  puzzle<l  what  to  make  of  me.  I 
remem])er  distinctly  having  purchased  a  pair  of  Berlin 
gloves,  M'hich  were  the  cheapest.  Tliey  were  exactly  of 
the  kind  worn  by  footmen — but  I  was  entirely  innocent  of 
that  fact.     Walking  one  day  in  Hyde  Park,  w\lVi  ^  g5SXi\\ft» 
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man  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced,  I  pat  them  on ;  and 
it  never  occurred  to  me,  until  years  afterwards,  why  he 
looked  at  them  so  curiously,  and  made  such  haste  to  get 
into  a  less-frequented  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Murray  showed  to  Lockhart,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  lievieto^  a  poem  which  I  had  written  on 
Powers'  statue  of  "  Eve,"  and  that  distinguished  gentleman 
sent  nie  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  a  few  days 
afterwards.  I  called  for  Murray  and  walked  with  him  to 
Lockhart's  residence,  on  Regent's  Park.  We  found  there 
Bernard  Barton,  the  old  Quaker  poet,  and  a  gentle- 
man from  Edinburgh.  Lockhart  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  mingled  with  a  stately  condescension.  He  was 
then  not  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  struck  me  as  being 
the  handsomest  Englisliman  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  with  a  graceful,  lordly  deliberateness 
in  his  movements ;  a  large,  symmetrical  head ;  broad  brow ; 
deep,  mellow  eyes ;  splendidly  cut  nose,  and  a  mouth  dis- 
proportionately small.  Ilis  voice  was  remarkably  rich  and 
full.  I  was  a  little  overawed  by  his  presence,  and  he  no 
doubt  remarked  it  and  was  not  displeased  thereat. 

Bernard  Barton,  however,  was  a  man  towards  whom  I 
felt  mstantly  attracted.  He  had  a  little,  round,  gray  head, 
merry  gray  eyes,  and  cheeks  as  ruddy  as  a  winter  apple. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  very  plain  black  suit,  with  knee- 
breeches  and  stockings,  and  a  wliite  cravat.  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
and  his  other  friends  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  almost 
outlived  his  reputation — ^yet  was  as  happy  and  satisfied  as  if 
he  had  just  been  made  poet-laureate.  I  afterwards  became 
one  of  hi»  correspondeutSi  and  rcceweA  Bcveiol  dsW^X&iL 
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leCleni  ftom  the  good  litde  man.  Lockhart's  danghter-^ 
the  dangfater  of  Sophia  Scott — ^presided  at  the  break&st- 
taUe.  She  waa  a  lovely  girit  of  seventeen,  jnitt  entering 
■odety,  and  bore  a  strong  resembhinoe  to  her  mother,  whose 
portrait  I  aaw  in  the  library.  She  was  rather  tall  and 
ilender,  ezqnintely  fidr,  yet  with  dark  BQghland  hair  and 
eyes — a  ftail,  delicate  character  of  beauty,  which  even  then 
foretold  her  early  death.  Two  years  tdlerwards  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  Hope,  and  one  of  her  children  is  now  the  only 
deaoendant  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  prindpal  topic  of  conversation  at  breakfast  was  the 
battle  of  Ferozcshah,  the  news  of  which  had  just  arrived. 
Lockhart  seemed  quite  excited  by  it,  and  related  several 
incidents  with  great  animation.  We  aflcrwards  spent  an 
hour  in  the  library,  where  I  saw  the  fif\y  volumes  of  Scott's 
correspondence,  with  all  the  great  authors  of  the  world,  of 
his  time.  Lockhart  read  with  a  ringing,  trumpet-like  voice, 
from  the  original  manuscript,  the  first  draft  of  Campbell's 
"  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  lie  also  related  to  us  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  last  days  of  Southey.  I  felt  aroused  and 
ini^pircd  by  the  sight  of  such  relics  and  the  company  of  such 
men,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  chop-house  that  night,  to 
pore  over  my  own  despised  poems,  it  was  with  a  savage 
bitterness  of  spirit  which  I  had  never  before  felt.  My  day's 
walk  had  been  from  Olympus  to  Hades  and  the  banks  of 
Lethe's  river. 

Lockhart's  kindness  emboldened  me  to  make  one  more 
trial.  I  had  t^till  another  ix>em — a  story  in  four  c^mtos, 
entitled  "Tlie  Troubadour  of  Provence" — written  hi  a 
pecoliar  stanza  which  I  bad  invented.     I  copied  a  ia;^ 
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pages  and  sent  it  to  him,  desiring  his  opinion  of  the  fi>nii 
of  versification — ^not  without  a  secret  hope  that  he  might 
be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  poem,  to  assist  me  in 
finding  a  publisher.    His  answer  was  as  follows : 

^  Dear  Sib  :  No  form  of  stanza  can  interfere  seriously  with  the  effect  of 
good  poetry ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  labor  implied  in  great  oomplicatioii 
of  stanza  is  ever  likely  to  be  repaid.  As,  however,  your  poem  is  dcme,  I 
can  only  bid  you  God-8i)ocd ;  and  I  am  sure  if  it  be,  as  a  whole,  as  good 
as  the  Eve,  it  will  have  a  most  cncouraj^ug  reception  here  as  well  as  in 
America.  I^emard  Barton  lives  at  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  gratified  in  hearing  from  you. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  G.  LOCKHABT." 

"  Regext's  Park,  April  7,  1846. 

This  letter,  although  kind  and  considerate,  was  never- 
theless a  sufficient  hint  to  me.  "The  Troubadour  of 
Provence"  was  finally  laid  away  on  the  same  shelf  with 
"  The  Liberated  Titan,''  and  various  other  aspiring  produc- 
tions of  youth.  O,  the  dreams  we  dream  I  O,  the  poems 
we  write !  Kind  are  the  hands  which  hold  us  back  from 
rushing  into  print— tender  the  words  which  pronounce 
such  harsh  judgment  on  our  works!  For  a  year,  we 
proudly  curse  the  8tui)idity  of  our  advisers — ^for  ever  after- 
wards we  bless  them  as  our  benefactors.  Reader,  that 
knowest,  peradventurc,  how  many  bad  poems  I  have  pub- 
lished, little  dreamest  thou  how  many  more  worse  ones  a  kind 
fate  has  saved  me  from  oifering  thee !  I  keep  them  stiU,  as 
a  wholesome  humiliation  ;  but  they  serve  a  double  purpose. 
They  humiliate  when  exalted,  but  they  encourage  when 
depressed.  Therefore  they  have  not  been  written  in  vain : 
but,  thank  Heaven^  they  have  ordy  \)e©n  wrvUeiiV 
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yimtSf  together  with  oocasioiial  ezcnraions  to  Chel- 
at  the  house  of  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  I 
met  with  authors  and  artiste — introdnced  a  new  element 
into  my  London  life.  The  chop-honse,  hj  force  of  contrast, 
became  inaafferable,  yet  I  could  not  afford  more  expensiye 
lodgings.  Hie  people  were  accustomed  to  my  reserve,  and 
respected  it :  at  another  place  they  might  be  more  curious. 
And  BO  I  remained,  to  hear  the  cases  of  mm.  can.  racily 
diacnased,  to  see  continual  black  eyes  and  swollen  noses, 
and  be  greeted  with  the  little  servant's  whispered  informa- 
ti<Hi :  **  Goody !  but  didn't  they  go  it !''  Besides,  among 
my  acquaintances,  I  boldly  avowed  where  my  nightly 
quarters  were,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  it  made  no 
difference  in  their  demeanor  towards  me.  In  London,  a 
man's  character  is  not  so  strictly  measured  by  his  place  of 
residence  as  it  is  in  New  York. 

For  six  weeks  I  continued  to  earn,  through  Mr.  Putnam's 
kindness,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  living.  By 
this  time  April  was  well  advanced,  a  remittance  arrived  to 
pay  my  passage  home,  and  my  coni])anioiis  came  on  from 
Paris  to  join  me.  One  by  one,  all  my  hopes  of  literary 
success  had  disappeared,  and  I  R{>eedily  forgot  them  in  the 
joy  of  returning  to  America.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  any 
fragment  of  my  life,  of  equal  length,  has  done  me  equal 
service.  I  have  seen  London  several  times  since  then,  have 
found  publishers  kinder,  and  have  associated  with  authors, 
without  blushing  for  my  place  of  abode :  yet  I  never  visit 
the  great  city  without  strolling  down  Aldgatc,  to  look  upon 
the  windows  of  the  chop-house  and  the  graveyard  below, 
i/i  which  He  buried  the  ambitious  dreams  of  my  youVVv. 
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As  far  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  is  concerned,  one  might 
as  well  write  an  account  of  a  trip  from  Canal  street  to 
Coney  Island,  as  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Tlie 
log-hooks  of  all  manner  of  tourists  have  made  everybody 
familiar  with  the  course  of  incidents  from  pier  to  pier :  the 
disappearance  of  one's  native  shore  and  the  coming^n  of 
soa-sicknoss — touching  emotion  and  deadly  nausea — ^por- 
l>oise8  and  the  Gulf  Stream — fogs  on  the  Newfoundland 
Banks — perha]>s  a  whale  or  a  vessel  within  hail,  and  then  a 
great  blank  of  blue  water,  over  wliich  the  voyager's  pen 
glides  with  scarce  a  word  of  record,  till  old  Mizen  Head  or 
Cape  Clear  comos  out  of  the  mist  and  inspires  him  with  a 
fresh  gush  of  romantic  sentiment.  It  is  not  so  common, 
however,  for  travellers  to  enjoy  the  trip,  unless  in  antici- 
pation or  remembrance.  For  my  part,  after  considerable 
oxperionce  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oeeaxi^^tYvt^^Q^xV^t- 
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CSaribbean,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  never  folly  knew 
the  pleatiirefl  of  sea-life,  nor  appreciated  the  endless  variety 
and  beanty  of  sea-scenery,  nntil  I  left  home,  worn  in  body  and 
overworiced  in  brain,  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  in  travel. 

The  spirit  of  Work  inflects  our  atmosphere :  we  cannot 
escape  the  malady.  Onr  soals  are  pitted  and  scarred  with 
it,  and  there  is  no  vaccination  whereby  we  can  avoid  the 
disease.  If  yon  once  plunge  into  the  stream,  you  must 
strike  out  with  the  boldest,  while  breath  and  nerve  remain. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  rest  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  I 
felt  no  relaxation  of  the  unnatural  tension,  until  the  Gulf 
Stream  rolle<i  its  tropical  opiate  between  me  and  the 
maternal  shores.  Our  country  gives  as  evcrytliing,  but 
she  exacts  everything  from  us  in  return.  What  if  we  play 
truant  now  ami  then  ?  what  if  we  fly  from  the  nevcr- 
on<ling  task,  to  dream  a  Summer  day  in  the  quiet  air  of 
Europe,  or  the  lazy  languor  of  the  East  ?  We  leave  our 
household  gods  to  await  our  return,  and  we  pray  that  the 
urn  which  is  to  hold  our  ashes  may  be  placed  beside  them. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  August  when  I  sailed.  Tliere 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy  water,  nor  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  the  Atlantic's  sentinels  slept  at  the  gates  of  the 
Iwiy,  as  we  passed  tliem  at  night-fall.  For  three  or  four 
•lays  we  sailed  on  a  tropio  sea.  The  sun  came  uj)  flaming 
over  the  sharp  rim  of  the  liorizon,  wheeled  around  his 
course,  and  sank  broa<l  and  clear  in  our  wake.  Our  great 
ship  rocked  gently  to  the  lazy  juilsations  of  tlie  ocean's 
heart — a  lulling,  not  a  disturbing  motion — and  we  jour- 
neyed in  a  serene  and  perfect  reijose.  "  Oh,  Kest  to  weary 
hcMits  thou  are  most  dcnVj*^  sang  a  spirit  s\\wl  owX.  fewxv 
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Paradise ;  bnt  thcro  can  be  no  deeper  rest  than  thst  whidi 
descends  alilcG  on  heart,  brain,  and  limbs.  One  must  have 
whirled  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  very  vortex  of  our  Ame- 
rican life,  to  taste  the  repose  of  the  ocean  in  ita  refreshing 
fUbiesa: 

"  Diity  and  Care  tain  far  nisaj ; 

WliHt  TdJI  nia;  bo  wo  cannot  gacas: 
As  n  Hliip  anchored  in  a  hay, 
Aa  a  cloMd  nt  summer  noon  astray, 
As  walcr'blooms  on  a  broezelesa  daj — 
So  tho  heart  sleeps, 
In  ILj  calm  tiottps. 
And  dreams,  Forgetfulness !" 

Witli  all  tlic  monotony  of  its  calm,  tho  tranquil  expanse 
of  the  Ocean  is  infinitely  suggestive.  When  the  land  has 
(lisnppcarcd,  your  vessel  Is  a  planet  wheeling  its  way 
tlirougli  blue  ether.  But  it  is  a  ])lanct  of  which  yoa  are 
the  ci-eator,  and  at  your  will  its  orbit  muy  touch  the  ehores 
of  many  distant  regions,  [tnssing  through  zones  of  heat  and 
colli,  of  light  null  darkness.  l>uriiig  those  Summer  days, 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  seemed  to  need  but  a  swerve  of  the 
prow  to  bring  all  the  lands  of  the  Old  and  New  Continents 
with  our  roach.  Cros.s  the  distant  ridge  of  the  horison, 
glide  down  tho  watery  slope  beyond,  and  you  touch  the 
nitara  of  Horoulos ;  yonder  lies  Teneriffe  and  there  the 
jungles  of  Sencgambia;  here  on  our  right,  under  the  noon- 
day  Bun,  are  the  palms  of  Ilayti,  the  perpetual  verdure  of 
the  Antilles.  When  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland  lift  like  an 
arch,  and  a  keen  northwester  comes  str^glit  down  from 
Labrador,  look  to  the  north,  and  you  v.'\\\  \iqs.t  Vn  foxxciy  ihe 


hollow  booming  of  the  surf  in  loelandio  fjords  and  oftvenis. 
At  leMt^  the  sound  came  to  my  ear  as  I  was  pacing  the  deck 
with  Mango  Ftok,  and  listening  to  his  descriptions  of  life 
in  the  high  ArcUc  r^on,  under  the  savage  shores  of 
Boothia,  and  among  the  ice-fields  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. 
It  was  not  the  ghost  of  the  Afiican  traveller  that  told  me 
these  things,  but  his  near  relative,  the  worthy  Surgeon  of 
the  steamship. 

One  must  cross  the  Atlantic  more  than  once,  before  his 
mind  can  take  in  a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  immenrity.  On 
my  first  voyage  I  could  not  by  any  possibility  imagine  my- 
self more  than  fifty  miles  from  shore.  The  ship  went  on 
from  day  to  day,  but  for  all  that,  there  was  land  just  behind 
the  horizon.  Even  when  the  sight  of  the  Irish  Coast  gave 
me  a  vivid  sense  of  distance  from  home,  the  impression  was 
one  of  time,  not  of  space.  All  the  Atlantic  was  embraced 
in  one  horizon,  sometimes  calm,  sometimes  agitated,  but 
always  the  same  sphere  of  sky  and  water.  Now  it  is  a 
grand  and  beautiful  expanse,  over  which  I  cannot  leap  in 
thought  so  readily.  I  must  pass  great  tracts  of  smooth  and 
gently  unduLiting  water ;  dark,  wintry  wastes  flecked  \^ith 
wreaths  of  snow ;  fogs  that  take  away  all  sense  of  place 
and  time ;  and  myriads  of  rolling  hills,  that  flash  and  foam 
and  sparkle  as  they  lift  the  vessel,  as  on  the  boss  of  a  vast 
shield,  till  I  can  look  over  the  blue  convex  to  its  outer 
edge.  Then  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  each 
heightened  by  the  sea,  which,  spouse  of  the  sky,  copies  its 
lightest  change;  the  sunsets,  transmuting  both  water  and 
air ;  the  bright  paths  trodden  by  the  moon — ^paths  which 
do  not  cease  at  the  horizon^  but  project  forward  \ie30\i\ 
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the  earth,  into  the  mystcriotui  depths  of  the  1 
Whither  do  they  lead  ? 

At  sea,  you  look  on  the  life  from  which  you  have  emerged, 
as  one  looks  from  a  mountain  top  on  his  natire  town. 
It  is  astonishing  bow  fast  your  prejudices  relax  after  the 
land  has  sunk — how  the  great  inagnificances  in  which  yon 
Iiave  been  involved,  disappear,  as  if  they  bad  never  been, 
and  every  interest  of  real  value  starts  into  sudden  disUnct- 
noBS.  If  the  brain  could  M'ork  in  such  a  whirl  as  it  must 
bear  during  a  heavy  sea,  there  would  be  no  each  place  on 
shore  for  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  But  the 
stomach,  unfortunately.  Is  your  potted  organ;  you  mait 
givo  it  your  first  care.  Your  mental  enjoyment  must  be 
almost  entirely  of  a  sensuous  stamp.  You  take  in,  without 
stint,  the  glory  of  the  sea,  lose  yoursdf  in  delicious  reverie, 
start  a  thousand  tracks  of  thougltt  which  might  lead  to 
better  and  grander  truths  than  you  have  yet  attmned;  but 
you  cannot  follow  them.  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  too  weak. 

With  such  enjoyments  as  tho^c,  and  that  sense  of  rest, 
which  was  the  sedative  I  most  needed,  two  weeks  passed 
by  like  two  days.  There  was  scarce  an  apology  for  sea- 
Biuknet^  on  board,  and  not  a  word  of  complaint  on  account 
of  head-winds  and  rolling  seas.  Finally,  as  we  were  Bfuliog 
on  a  cloudless  afternoon,  some  keen  eyes  among  us  discerned 
round  mountain-heads  and  rocky  islands  in  the  bit,  above 
the  horizon.  I  half  expected  to  see  them  melt  back  again 
into  the  vapor,  but  they  stood  fast  and  grew  clear  in  outline, 
Bad  point  came  out  behind  point  as  we  advanced,  till  we  ran 
under  Faatnet  Rock  in  the  moon^g^t,  &&&  Vo^n^eO^X!^  ck«- 
aerofCape  CJear. 


VI. 

RAMBLES  m  WARWICKSmBB. 

[SEPTBHBEB,    1661.1 


Fxir  Americans  leave  liverpool  without  visiting  Chester. 
As  the  only  vallecl  city  in  England,  dating  its  fbn&dation 
fr(»n  the  Roman  invafflon,  it  is  certunly  a  place  of  interest, 
bnt  neither  so  venerable  nor  so  peculiar  in  its  appearance 
aa  I  had  imagined.  I  must  own,  however,  that  the  old 
towns  of  the  Conttnent  were  constantly  in  my  memory 
daring  the  two  or  three  hoars  I  devoted  to  its  steep  streets 
and  winding  walls.  The  only  things  on  whidi  I  looked  with 
real  interest  were  the  cbnrch  IbnndGd  by  Ethelred  the 
Saxon,  and  the  cmmMing  watch-tower  from  whose  top 
Charl««  I.  watched  the  fortones  of  the  battle  on  Rowton 
Hoot.  The  walk  aronnd  the  ramparts  was  diarming.  The  - 
warm,  nlvery  haze  of  an  English  antomn  filled  the  ur, 
rtaS^g  the  more  distant  of  the  Welsh  moaTiluiA^\ii&  inftnt 
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ing  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  nearer  hills  and  touching 
Tiath  the  gentlest  play  of  light  and  shadow  the  Valley  of 
the  Dee,  over  whose  waters  we  hung,  while  turning  the 
sliarp  angles  of  the  bastions  on  the  southern  side. 

I  took  the  afternoon  train  to  Shrewsbury.  The  road 
passes  into  Wales  soon  after  leaving  Chester,  and  for  many 
miles  follows  the  hills  which  inclose  the  Allen,  a  tributary 
of  the  Dee.  The  country  is  hilly,  but  so  varied  in  its  fea- 
tures, so  picturesque  in  the  disposition  of  height  and  valley, 
stream  and  wood,  so  trim  by  nature  and  so  luxuriant  by 
culture,  that  I  was  ready  to  regard  it  as  a  specimen  of  land- 
scape gardening  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Not  a  dead  bough 
encumbered  the  trees ;  not  a  patch  of  bare  soil  showed  the 
earth's  leanness.  The  meadows  were  smooth  enough  for  a 
fairy's  foot ;  the  streams  as  tranquil  and  pellucid,  as  if  only 

fit 

"  to  roll  ashore 

The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore ;" 

and  the  horses  and  cows  in  the  pasture-fields  were  appa- 
rently newly  washed  and  curried.  To  keep  up  the  impres- 
sion, at  the  Wrexham  station  w^e  found  a  crowd  of  Welsh 
youths  and  maidens  in  their  holiday  dresses,  as  the  great 
fair  had  just  commenced.  At  the  next  station  beyond,  we 
passed  an  excursion  train  from  Shrewsbury,  a  mile  of  cars, 
mostly  open,  and  crammed  with  delighted  children,  to  whom 
we  all  waved  our  handkerchie&  in  return  for  their  shouts. 

The  sun  dipped  his  crimson  disc  behind  the  mountains, 
as  we  looked  into  the  renowned  Vale  of  Llangollen,  in  pass- 
ing— a  stately  valley,  broad  at  first  and  rich  with  woods,  but 
narrowing  in  the  distance  and  lost  between  ftiemt^tVo^BMi^ 


•  of  the  hills.    Then  twilight  came  on :  0"^ 
I  furnace  flashed  here  and  there;  whitemi  .b' 

tbo  streams,  gromng  thicker  as  wc  reachi 
Ihe  chimes  oC'Shrcwsbory  clock"  rang  from  sonn 
I      Mati»u  iu  the  air.    I  bad  a  foggy  aiid  ghostly  son  < 
I       Itlv  in  th«  streets,  getting  lost  in  all  kinds  of  dark  w 
k     op  and  down  the  hill  on  wliich  the  town  is  bnilt ;  so, 
L    bg  il  m  pity  to  spoil  such  on  appropriate  impresso 
Wjf  old  plsoe,  I  left  for  Birmingliam  in  the  morning. 
P    not  been  for  a  German  pcdestrinn,  who   arrive> 
r      "George  Fox"  just  before  I  lefl,  I  might  have  v 

town,  00  &r  as  my  recollection  of  it  is  concerned,  in  Uie 
time  of  Richard  III. 

The  &ce  of  the  oonntry  became  more  monotonons  and 
the  soil  poorer,  as  we  approached  Birmingham.  From 
Wolverhampton,  a  large  manufacturing  town,  to  the  latter 
|dace,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  milca,  we  passed  an  unbro- 
ken range  of  ftimaces,  foi^es  and  other  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  Scores  of  tall  chimneys  belched 
forUt  volamea  of  red  flame  and  black  smoke,  like  so  many 
flues  piercing  down  to  the  central  fires.  Whether  from  this 
cause  or  not,  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  the  sky,  which 
was  mild  and  clear,  after  leaving  the  fogs  of  the  Severn,  be- 
came dark  and  lowering,  and  drops  of  rain  fell  at  times  on 
pasnng  throng  this  district.  Beyond  Birmingham,  where 
Agricuitore  gets  the  upper  hand,  we  found  the  sunshine 
«g«n. 

The  appearance  of  Birmingham  fh)m  the  railroad  viadoot 
b  most  oninvittng.  The  only  relief  to  the  view  of  number- 
1am  Moekaofdallredbowes,  roofed  with  Ted  tMaft,u«fEacd«d. 
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by  two  or  three  spires  and  a  multitude  of  fumaoe-chim- 
neys  in  the  distance.  I  left  the  Shropshire  train  at  the  sta- 
tion, took  another  for  Kenilworth,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
saw  the  'Hhree  tall  spires"  of  Coventry,  that  ancient  and 
beautiful  cit^,  where,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  *'the  boldest 
naked  deed  was  clothed  with  saintliest  beauty."  I  saw 
two  pictures  as  I  passed :  one,  the  noble  Godiva,  trembling 
with  shame,  yet  upborne  by  her  holy  purpose,  as  her  palfrey 
clattered  through  the  hushed  streets:  the  other,  an  idle 
poet,  lounging  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the  bridge,  and 
weaving  in  his  brain  the  fit  consecration  of  that  deed. 

The  branch  road  for  Leamington  here  left  the  great  high- 
way to  London.  It  is  a  kind  of  raU way-lane — ^a  single  track, 
winding  by  country  ways,  between  quiet  hedges,  and  with 
the  grass  growing  up  to  the  edges  of  the  rails.  Every 
spare  shred  and  corner  of  ground  clipped  from  the  fields,  is 
a  little  garden-plot,  gay  with  flowers,  and  so,  with  less  re- 
gret than  the  sentimental  reader  would  suppose,  I  first  saw 
the  heavy  pile  of  ruined  Kenilworth  from  the  windows  of 
a  railroad  car.  The  castle  is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
the  station,  but  an  omnibus  was  in  waiting,  for  passengers. 
My  companion  and  I,  however,  preferred  a  foot-path 
across  the  fields,  leading  to  a  gate  in  a  wall  which  formed 
the  outer  defence  of  the  place.  As  it  happened  we  struck 
on  the  tilting-ground,  the  green  level  of  which  we  followed 
to  Mortimer's  Tower,  entering  the  Castle  by  the  gate  se- 
lected for  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Passing  the 
ancient  stables,  which  now  shelter  the  stock  of  the  farmer 
who  takes  care  of  the  property  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Jrehmd,  itaprcBcnt  owner,  we  reached  the  porter's  lodg^^  a 
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nsUe  in  itxeV,  and  still  in  admirable  preservation,     A 

uinaattfd  door-keei>cr  admitted  us  iiito    the  groui 

tlion  w«il  to  call  the  guide,  who  was  working  in  the 

ieh.    The  latter  personage,  a  little  man  who  had  gro 

in  tbn  business,  changed  his  smock-frock  for  a  rat 

coAt,  *nd  took  as  in  charge.  "^^ 

He  WM  ft  proper  guide,  and  so  fanuliar  with  his  points, 
that  I  douht  whether  he  would  have  piloted  the  Lord-Lien- 
teoant  (whom  he  never  named  ii-ithout  touching  liia  hal), 
in  any  htit  the  regular  way.  Taking  us  to  the  centre  of 
the  lawn,  wber«  the  shattered,  ivy-grown  fioiit  of  the  Cas- 
tle ro*e  grandly  before  us,  ho  pointed  out  the  lUffcreut 
grotqiM  of  bnOdings  and  gave  us  the  date  of  their  eroction. 
Thai  he  bid  us  note  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the 
Ca8ar*8  Tower  (the  oldest  part,  built  in  a  remote  and  on- 
certain  period),  after  which  he  led  us  by  a  rough  path  into 
the  dungeon  where  Edward  IL  was  prisoner,  and  then  by 
a  well-wom  sUurcase  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  whence  we 
looked  down  on  a  broad  stretch  of  the  loveliest  meadov 
land,  dotted  with  flocks  of  sheep.  *' There,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  Earl  of  L^cester's  time,  was  a  lake  two  miles  long,  and 
all  the  land  yoo  see  to  the  right,  sirs,  thirty  miles  from  the 
Castle,  was  the  chase;  and  down  there,  where  the  haw- 
thorns and  crabs  ia,  was  the  pleasure-garden."  "  Who  owns 
all  the  land  now?"  I  asked.  "The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord-Iientenant  of  Ireland  "  (touching  his  hat),  "  and  he 
gets  £110,000  a  year  from  it;  but  he  never  comes  anigh 

Kemtworth  has  been  described  so  often,  that  I  shall  spare 
ytra  an  accoont  of  what  was  once  the  banqueting  haD,  and  ^ 
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Queen  Elizabeth's  dressing-room,  looking  down  on  the 
lake,  and  the  Leicester  buildings,  the  most  rained  of  all 
though  the  latest  built.  All  parts  of  the  Castle  are  mantled 
with  the  most  superb  ivy,  thrusting  its  heavy  arms  between 
the  shattered  muUions,  climbing  the  towers  and  topping 
them  with  mounds  and  overhanging  cornices  of  dark, 
brilliant  green.  I  noticed  one  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Our  guide  did  not  permit  us  to  lose  a  single  feature  of 
the  ruin.  After  finishing  the  builduig,  he  took  us  the 
round  of  the  moat  wall,  and  pointed  out  the  most  pictu- 
resque effects.  He  knew  the  positions  to  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted  to  disregard  them.  I 
must  stand  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  and  my  feet  in  just 
such  a  spot.  "Now,"  said  he,  "look  between  John  o' 
Gaunt^s  building  and  the  Leicester  building,  and  you'll 
catch  a  nice  bit  of  CoBsar's  Tower."  He  could  not  go 
wrong,  for  the  ruins  are  beautiful  and  imposing  from  every 
direction  ;  they  are  the  cro>\Tiing  charm  and  glory  of  one 
of  the  most  delicious  pastoral  landscapes  in  the  world. 

Warwick  Castle,  only  six  miles  distant,  offers  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  to  Kenil worth.  Like  the  latter,  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown,  and  its  most  ancient  part  bears  the 
name  of  Caesar's  Tower ;  but  while  KenUworth  is  fast  tum- 
bling to  pieces,  it  remains  entire,  and  is  still  inhabited  in 
every  part.  The  father  of  the  present  Earl  expended  im- 
mense sums  in  restoring  and  improving  it.  The  grounds 
have  been  so  laid  out  and  planted,  that  the  Castle  is  not 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  town,  but  by  walking  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Avon,  one  may  obtain  a  grand  view  of  its 
embattled  front.    The  presentation  of  a  card  at  the  porter's 
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■mA  01*  tbni^  tiM  Kdid  rook,  iritb  E  fii^  <^  6m  and 
■  vofcif  «IM  Ugk  oreritesd,  kada  toamzrow  Uiraia 
ftN»  «r  tta  OaMle.  The  mlr  pwoeptible  flbaiige  is  A9 
flrtafar,  is  tba  BBbadtalMHi  ttf  a  H|^t  atone  andi  for  tiw 
t— toMgu»  and  the  diafauiig  t^the  nwat,  iriddk  ia  90ir  ^ 
trough  of  lelrcty  grass,  nth floming  diniba kanu^ onr 
it  fnmi  the  sides.     The  pOtttMllii  at31  hnag  in  the  gatewi^, 

.     narling  at  ua  «ith  ite  ircai  teaUL 

■       Thv  inner  eourt-yard,  hmnrw,  haa  iMBn  tnried  tffttt 

W  and  a  new  flight  of  graniteiteiMleada  to  the  flotrasneMf^ 
ID  th«  wuthero  it-ing  ot  tiw  Oaatlb.  Ilw  ttii*^B((..mgtc 
B{»rtiii«nu  in  this  wiag  ii  SS9  het  in  kagth,  and  bidtl^p 
BO  much  precision  thai  whea  the  doors  are  cloaed  oa*  wmy 

i  look  atruight  through  »U  the  keyJiolea  to  the  fiirthw  end. 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  steward,  Mr.  WilUama, 
iriio  conducted  na  through  the  rooms.  The  old  house- 
heeler  died  recently,  after  having  amassed  £30,000  from  the 
feea  of  visitors,  the  whole  of  which  she  bequeathed  to  the 
Warwick  family.  I  doubt  whether  Lord  Clarendon  will 
erer  recdve  u  a  legacy  the  fees  taken  at  Kenilworth.  The 
state  ^)artment8  are  all  that  is  generally  shown,  but  as  a 
frigid  of  mine,  a  native  of  Warwick,  accompanied  me,  the  ' 
ateward  took  ns  into  the  breaklast-room,  though  the  table 
was  already  set  for  the  Earl,  and-sbowed  us  the  celebrated 
lioDS  of  Rnbens,  several  fine  Vandykes,  and  an  ori^nal  por- 
trait of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  pale  and  beautiltd  (ace,  express- 
ing tme  noUIity  of  sonl  in  every  feature. 

We  also  saw  the  armory,  which  is  usually  cloeed  to 
ntitotw^    It  m  rvA  in  aactsnt  annor  nd  raro  lud  coxvima 
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objects,  among  which  I  may  mention  tho  cryBtal  hilted 
dagger  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  shirt  of  chsin-mail,  her 
saddle  and  the  trappings  of  her  horse;  but  I  was  most 
struck  with  two  things :  a  revolving  musket,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old,  and  a  mask,  talcen  from  tlie  fiice  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  after  death.  The  revolver  (of  the  antir 
quity  of  which  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doabt)  is 
almost  precisely  similar  to  Colt's,  having  a  single  barrel,  to 
which  is  attached  a  revolving  cylinder,  containing  six 
chambers.  There  is  a  flint  lock  and  pan  to  each  chamber, 
and  the  firing  of  one  discharge  brings  the  succeeding  cham- 
ber to  the  barrel.  I  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  curious  weapon,  but  was  not  prepared  to  find  the  idea 
of  a  revolver  bo  perfectly  developed. 

The  mask  of  Cromwell  was  found  a  short  time  unce  in 
clearing  out  one  of  the  old  chambers  of  the  Castle,  where 
the  mbhish  had  been  accnmulating  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  The 
fatre  is  that  of  Cromwell,  too  hard  and  rugged,  too  terribly 
inflexible  to  be  mistaken,  while  the  prominence  of  tho  large 
eye-balls  in  their  sunken  cavities,  the  slight  sharpening  of 
tho  features,  and  the  set  rigidity  of  the  grim  mouth,  show 
clearly  that  the  monid  was  never  taken  from  living  flesh. 
Yet  there  seemed  a  kind  of  liard  satisfaction  in  the  expres- 
doD  of  the  &ce,  as  if  he  had  remembered  Dunbar  at  his 
death-hour.  Less  interesting  than  this  memorable  relic,  yet 
more  pleasant  to  behold,  is  Vandyke's  portrait  of  CharleH 
I.  on  horseback,  filling  up  the  end  of  a  long  gallery.  The 
forward  action  of  the  figure  and  the  foreshortening  of  the 
iorae  are  so  admirable  that  you  stand  reod^  to  TQlum  tin 
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aliit«  of  the  hiuidsome  CavaUer  King,  whon  tie  rimG 

riilOcu  Ok  {kw  paces  further. 

Aftor  ve  had  taken  a  too  hasty  glance  at  the  snpcrb 

r     |iaiiitmg3  on  the  walls,  aa<l  the  oxquisite  vicn-s  of  the  Avon 

from  the  vrindon-s,  we  returned   to    the   porter'a   lodge, 

I      where  •ome  other  anilquitieu,  not  quite  so  well  verified, 

I      wcrv   exhibited.     The   portress,    a  withe  red-looking  little 

I     voman,  look  her  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  went 

■rtlmag^  her  part  ader  this  wise: — "This  here,  gentlemeu, 

Hlll'Ac  fiunous  porridge-pot  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  as 

Ip'Ukes  fbrty  gallons  of  rum,  fbrty  gallons  of  hrandy,  and 

fire  hondred  ponnds  of  sngsr  to  fill  it  with  ptmoh,  and 

WW  fiOed  whea  the  present  Earl  waa  married,  likewise 

threetimeaandabalf  when  Lord  Brooke  came  of  age;  and 

tliifl  is  Ony'B  eword"  (I  seized  and  shook  it,  but  forget 

whetker  it  weighed  nine  or  twenty-one  ponnds),  "and 

dieae  ii  the  Spanish  lady's  shoes,  as  was  worn  by  Fiur  Phyllis, 

Guy's  wife,  and  this  is  the  bom  of  the  dim  cow  Gay  killed" 

^waa  awhale'a  ribi);  "and  these  is  the  boar's  tasks  he 

killed  and  was  knighted  for ;  and  this  is  an  Indian  shidd 

made  of  bnfialo  hide,  and  this  is  Gay's  flesh  fork,  as  he 

dif^md  out  the  pieces  of  meat  with — brrrr-r-r-r ." 

Here  she  stirred  np  the  porridge-pot,  ringing  such  a  peal 
■a  shook  the  lodge,  and  then,  fleshfork  in  hand,  stood  wait- 
ing for  her  shilling.  Before  leaving,  we  took  a  shady  path, 
nnder  lances  and  Lebanon  cedars,  to  the  garden-honse  in 
which  stands  the  renowned  Warwick  vase.  I  have  seen  no 
vaae  comparable  to  this  in  the  blending  of  perfect  grace 
irith  Uie  majesty  of  colossal  propordoos.  The  wreathed 
a  at  its  ndea,  the  fall  vine-bnnches  and  heads  of 
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tho  laughiDg  fauns  are  none  the  less  gracefhl  that  they  are 
magnified  beyond  nature. 

But  I  cannot  linger  in  the  beautifVil  groves  of  Warwick, 
while  further  down  the  Avon,  girdled  by  green  meadows 
and  embosomed  in  lieavy-foliaged  elms  and  limes,  lies  happy 
Stratford,  blessed  beyond  all  other  villages  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  Saxon  race.  On  the  following  morning  I  domb  to 
the  top  of  a  country  coach  and  was  w^hirled  down  Warwick 
Hill,  under  the  gateway  of  Leicester's  Hospital,  across  a 
level  tract  of  garden  ground,  and  up  a  swelling  ridge-^the 
summit  of  which,  as  we  drove  along  it  for  several  miles, 
commanded  wide  views  into  the  heart  of  Warwickshire— 
the  most  charming  agricultural  region  in  aU  England.  To 
the  left,  beyond  the  Avon,  I  saw  in  the  distance  the  trees 
of  Charlecote  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Lucy  family,  and  the 
spire  of  the  church  where  Sir  Thomas,  of  Shakspeare- 
punishing  memory,  lies  buried.  Through  alternate  grovea 
of  elm,  oak,  and  beech,  and  fields  of  smooth,  fresh  mould 
or  smoother  tui-f,  dotted  with  clumps  of  hawthorn,  we 
descended  to  Stratford.  The  coach  drew  up  at  the  inn  of 
the  Red  Horse  (well  known  to  Geoffrey  Crayon),  and  I 
set  out  to  visit  the  haunts  of  Shakspcare. 

As  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  low,  dingy  cottage, 
where  even  princes  must  stoop  to  enter,  a  curious  English- 
man, who  had  just  arrived,  asked  the  old  woman  as  she 
bustled  out :  "  Do  you  allow  anybody  to  cut  a  piece  off  this 
board  ?"  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  on  a  rude 
counter  which  projected  into  the  street  from  the  open  shop 
window.  "  Bless  you,"  said  she,  "  Shakspeare  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that.    The  butcher  who  had  the  house  long 
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after  him,  put  that  up."  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  -whether 
the  house  bad  ever  been  dainaged  by  hiuitcrs  of  relics,  she 
«uil  tlial  the  worst  instance  -waa  lliat  of  a  party  of  bonrd- 
bg-«cfaool  ^irla,  who  asked  to  be  left  alone  in  the  room 
where  Shakspeare  was  born,  in  order  that  nothing  might 
•listorb  their  impression  of  the  spot.  After  they  left,  a 
large  Aijuarc  block  was  fotmd  to  be  cat  trom  the  mantel- 
)ricoe.  I  «Dtercd,  mounted  the  crazy  stairs,  and  saw  tho 
Morad  room. 

I  h«d  ft  note  of  introduction  from  my  Warwick  friend  to 
the  teacher  of  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  which  is  the 
■ma  mcthotion  where  the  boy  Shakspeare  wu  taag^t, 
aid  i*  itill  held  in  the  same  rooms.  I  found  the  t«acher 
1  by  a  pack  of  bright-looking  boys,  from  eight  to 
a  years  of  age.  I  involontarily  looked  in  their  fitces 
to  find  Bomething  of  ^lakspeare.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  they  should  not  differ  from  other  children;  but  as- 
mredly  they  did  not.  They  had  frank,  healthy  EnglieA 
&oefl,  but  the  calm,  deep,  magnificent  eyes  that  looked 
down  every  rista  of  the  marrellous  human  heart,  were  not 
there.  The  teacher  enjoined  quiet  on  them,  and  stepped 
out  to  show  OS  the  old  desk,  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
Iliis  deak  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  is  sup- 
pooed  to  have  belonged  to  the  master  of  the  school.  It  ia 
a  besvy  affitir  of  rough  wood,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  the 
log  tdiooUionsefl  of  our  own  coimtry.  The  top  is  carved 
with  the  initials  of  the  scholars,  and  they  show  yon  a  "  W> 
S."  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  was  cut  by — William 

Bait  notwithstanding^  Shakspeare  did  once  stand  beaide 
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this  dcHk,  tnnking  painful  conquests  of  "  tho  rudimflntB," 
and  pprhai>9  the  worn  lid  I  now  lift,  was  once  lifted  by  % 
incrcilcs^t  "  master,"  to  take  out  the  mler  destined  to  crack 
the  knuL'klcs  of  William  liiinself.  The  thing  is  absurd  I 
Think  of  rapping  the  knuckles  of  Jnpiterl  We  can  00)7 
imagine  tlic  babyhood  of  Shakspeare  as  Lowell  has  dt-- 
Bcribcd  that  of  Jove: 

"  ^Vlio  in  Ilia  Eofl  Imnd  cruslied  n  riulet, 
Godliiio  fbrcmiising  tlic  niugli  thuader's  E^pe." 

The  teacher  kindly  obtained  ns  admiesion  into  the  hoon 
and  gardens  of  Air,  Uice,  a  surgeon,  who  lives  on  the  Ota 
of  a  house  built  by  Shakxpcare,  after  his  retirement  from 
London.  Tlie  foundations  and  a  single  comer  wall  rem^n 
the  same,  but  the  house  is  modem,  tlie  garden  is  changed, 
and  the  j^reat  mulbcrry-trcc  planted  by  ShakB])earc's  hand 
(  under  which  he  took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  sweet  sum- 
nier  aftcmoonM),  is  now  only  rcpreaciitud  by  a  grandchild — 
the  Bcion  of  a  scion.  Mr.  Rice  has  been  offered  £100  for 
the  privilege  of  di^ng  in  the  cellar  of  his  house,  in  the 
hoiHJ  of  finding  relics. 

My  last  visit  was  to  Trinity  Church,  on  the  Avon.  The 
meadows  along  the  river  were  flecked  with  soft  light  and 
shadow  from  passing  clouds,  and  the  grave-stones  in  the 
church-yard  were  buried  warm  and  deep  in  thick  turf. 
The  gardens  beyond,  hid  from  ray  view  tho  road  to  Shot- 
terj",  where  Anne  Ilatbaway's  cottage  is  still  standing.  I 
B])proached  the  church  under  a  beautiful  avenue  of  limes; 
the  door  was  oi>en,  and  a  dapper  young  showman  had  four 
EngJiahmen  in  tow.    I  went  at  once  to  the  chancel,  where 
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B^Ste  bast  of  Shnlcspoarc  looked  down  upon  me  from  the 
Vtast«ni  wall.  This  ba«il  U  §<ippoflcd  to  havo  been  copied 
IVom  %  mask  taken  aft<?r  death ;  Chantrey  anliesitatingly  de- 
clared ihla  to  be  his  opinion.  One  of  the  eyes  eeems  a  little 
more  tmikeD  th&n  the  Other,  and  there  are  additional  io- 
dteatioiu  of  death  about  the  nec^k.  The  face  is  large,  serene, 
and  msJMtic — not  so  thin  and  young  aa  in  the  Chandos 
pictun,  nor  with  that  tine  melancholy  in  the  eyes,  which 
rnggmMtajtrnVMlba^eL    bi  oo^anfUttng to, FMpora 

Prospeio,  one  of  Shakspeare's  grandest  creations,  was  at  the 

WbSe  I  ~wae  looking  on  that  wonderful  forehead,  the 
■bowman  rolled  np  a  piece  of  coarse  matting  spread  npon 
the  pttvement,  and,  stepping'  off  to  allow  it  to  pass,  I  fotmd 
tbeae  Unea  mider  my  feet : 

"Good  friend,  fbr  Jesus'  take  rori>eai 
To  dig  tbe  dost  indosid  here ; 
BMt  tw  the  man  thM  q>area  these  Btonee^ 
And  cunt  be  he  that  niovea  mj  bones." 

nis  was  the  simple  and  tonching  inscription  dictated  by 
luiiud£  None  have  incurred  the  poet's  malediction  by  dis- 
torlnng  his  rest.  There  is  nothing  but  dust  under  the  stone 
now,  but  that  dast  was  once  ammated  by  Shakspeare's  aoni, 
miank  God  that  in  this  irreverent  age  there  are  still  some 
spots  too  holy  to  profiue,  some  memories  too  grand  and 
^orioos  to  neglect  1  I  could  have  knelt  and  kissed  the 
daify  aUbt  bad  I  been  done.    The  profound  Mdnoia  with 
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which  the  spot  oppressed  me,  was  one  of  those  emotioiifl 
agaiust  which  the  world  soon  hardens  us.  Too  subtle  and 
precious  to  be  called  up  at  will,  they  surprise  ua  at  times 
with  the  freshness  of  a  feeling  we  had  thought  exhausted. 

We  walked  back  to  Warwick  over  the  same  breezy  ridge, 
and  in  the  evening,  with  our  friends,  sauntered  over  the 
fields  to  Guy's  Cliff.  Tlie  £imily  were  absent,  but  a  house- 
keeper, flaunting  in  purple  satin,  refused  to  admit  us ;  so, 
after  watching  the  sunset  build  a  crimson  and  golden  oriel^ 
at  the  end  of  a  long  chancel  of  arching  elms,  fisunng  the 
west,  we  descended  to  the  Avon,  climbed  into  6ay*s  Cave, 
explored  the  damp  cloisters  cut  in  the  cliff,  by  the  brief 
light  of  lucifer  matches,  and  closed  the  evening  by  a  walk 
to  Leamington,  which  we  saw  to  great  advantage  by  min- 
gled gas  and  moonlight. 

Warwick  will  always  be  endeared  to  me  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  tlie  kind  English  hospitality  I  received  within  its 
walls.  I  was  indebted  to  Frederick  Enoch,  a  young  War- 
wickshire poet,  whose  volume  I  had  read  in  America,  for  two 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  memorable  days  of  my  travels. 

Before  leaving,  we  went  to  see  another  house,  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  Warwick  Castle.  Few  Americans,  I 
presume,  have  heard  of  Charles  Redfern,  yet  there  are  not 
many  of  the  English  nobility  to  whom  his  name  and  person 
are  not  familiar.  If  any  sale  of  rare  and  curious  fiimitare, 
old  heirlooms,  jewelry,  or  other  objects  of  rir/u,  takes  place 
anywhere  between  the  Alps  and  John  o'Groat's  house, 
Redfern  is  sure  to  be  there.  Does  any  Lord  want  to  make 
a  rare  and  costly  present  to  his  betrothed,  any  Dowager 
wish  to  surpass  some  other  Dowager,  in  the  attractions  of 


r  twailoir,  it  is  to  Itcdfem  be  or  sbo  npplicS. 
Kt^o  began  life  witb  ncarce  a  penny,  was  Mayor  (rfWarwidki 
1  a  bouse  iramined  from  top  to  bottom  irith  the 
,  most  uuique  aad  superb  articles.  Than  h  bHraly 
to  get  up  and  down  stairs,  and  to  ptM  in  md 
ont  of  the  rooms.  Yoar  oervee  arc  in  a  tirj^  bvm  tbe 
tim«  Toa  enter  till  the  lime  yoii  leave.  Stumbb  in  tbs  tar 
^ffWmi  JOS  wiB  knoek  down  m  «itiqiie  but;  c^eo  Ae 
ikm.-p!*  vUok  tad  yon  aauA  n  tim  of  gilded  pmedaiB ; 
InftlM Arto  tks  right,  and  yon  riiatter  •om*  nnu  of  tftta 
md  HMthyM;  to  tbe  UA,  and  yon  Itreak  tbe  dresring-case  of 
dttilflB  L  Here  is  Cromwell's  mother,  talcen  from  life ;  there 
m  H<ribein  or  a  Salvator  Rosa ;  here  jewels  that  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette ;  there  the  spoils  of  twenty  palaces. 
^le  wlule  coUection  mnst  be  worth  at  least  |T6,00O. 

Oar  friend  declared  that  after  seeing  Redfem's  house,  we 
on^t  to  viat  its  owner,  who  was  then  holding  Coart  in  the 
Town  HaU.  So  we  entered  the  Conrt-room,  where  a  case 
of  BWDO  kind  was  being  tried,  in  the  presence  of  forty  or 
fifty  spectators.  Oar  friend  led  the  way ;  the  Mayor,  on 
tbe  bench,  made  a  ngn  to  the  attendant  policemen.  "  Make 
way  I  nuke  way  I"  cried  the  officials.  Tbe  people  fell  back ; 
tbe  case  was  aDspended,  and  we  walked  up  to  tbe  bench 
amid  tbe  most  solemn  silence.  Mayor  Redfeni,  however, 
who  has  a  franlt,  mddy  face,  which  no  one  conld  help 
fiking,  was  exoeedingty  afbUe,  and  pat  as  quite  at  our 
case  with  bis  first  words.  We  did  not  anspend  justice  long ; 
tbe  fMriioetnen  kept  the  way  clear,  and  we  made  oar  exit  in 
atate.  As  we  left  Warwick  an  boor  afterwards,  the  specta- 
toia  bad  no  dianoe  of  being  undeceived  as  to  onr  nnV. 


VII. 

A  "WALK  FROM  HEmELBERG  TO  HOJREMBERa 

[OCTOBEB,    IBSl.l 

pAicT  I. — ^TiiE  Vali-et  of  tub  Neckab  and  KocnxB. 

On  Icnrmg  Frankfort,  I  ili>cii]c(l  to  take  Nuremberg  in 
my  route  tu  Yieim».  The  usual  track,  via  Stuttgard,  Ulm, 
,iu(l  Muuich,  was  already  Dkiuillar  to  mc,  from  having  lite- 
rally iiiGiisured  the  whole  of  it,  step  by  etcp.  Tbera 
reinaiucd,  however,  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie 
ilUtauce,  a  new  route,  part  of  which  I  bad  never  aeea 
rlescribed,  and  which  the  guide-books  but  barely  hinted  at 
— that  wild,  hilly  region,  lying  between  Heidelberg  and 
Xuroniberg,  and  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  Main.  This,  I  imagined,  would  amply  repay  the 
fatiguo  of  a  foot-joumey  and  the  additional  time  required 
to  explore  it.     With  two  companions,  I  made  the  uecesBary 
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ootbij  for  knapsacks,  forwarded  my  heavy  laggage  by  the 
post  to  RatisboD,  and  left  Heidelberg  at  sunrise,  by  the  little 
Xeckar  steamer.  The  first  foar  mUes  of  our  way  were 
fiwiiliar  to  me,  and  in  the  fresh,  cool  beaaty  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  amused  myself  by  tracing  the  road  on  which  I  tra- 
▼elled  in  1845,  weary  and  footnsore,  and  with  only  two 
kreatsers  in  my  pocket.  Beyond  Neckargemtlnd,  the  bold, 
wooded  mountains  (now  touched  with  their  first  autumnal 
tints)  embrace  the  river  more  closely,  leavmg  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  greenest  turf  next  the  water's  edge.  The  steamer 
bent  and  shook  as  she  worked  her  way  slowly  up  the  rapids. 
Tliree  tall  cranes  flew  before  us  from  point  to  point,  at 
times  alighting  on  the  grass  to  wait  our  approach. 

Opposite  Neckarsteinaeh,  whicli,  with  its  four  ruined 
castles,  sits  in  the  centre  of  a  semicircle  of  hills,  we  saw  the 
old  fortress  of  Dilsberg,  crowning  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
peak.  This  place  was  formerly  used  as  a  sort  of  State 
Prison  for  the  fractious  students  of  Heidelberg.  Tlie  peni- 
tentiary system  in  those  days,  however,  must  have  been 
much  more  lenient  than  at  present;  for  it  is  related  that 
when  a  foreigner  of  distinction  once  visited  Dilsberg  and 
asked  permb^sion  to  see  the  fortress,  tlie  Superintendent 
answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  his  request,  the 
State  prisoners  being  then  on  a  tour  of  pleiisure  through 
the  Odenwald,  with  the  keys  in  their  pockets!  The 
Xeckar,  beyond  this  place,  presents  a  succession  of  charm- 
ing landscapes.  Folded  lovingly  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, its  waters  now  mirror  the  rich  foliage  of  the  beech, 
ash,  and  maple,  now  the  dark  monotony  of  the  fir,  and  the 
open  and  smiii/jgr  beauty  of  the  fields  of  conx  ax\Oi  \\w(i. 
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ThoDgh  not  bo  rich  in  historic  interest  ns  the  Rhine,  nor  m 
bold  in  its  features,  ita  landscapes  present  the  same  enchant- 
ing vnriety,  touched  with  a  moUower  grace  and  a  tenderer 
human  sentiment.  Here  there  is  Uttle  to  remind  one  of 
battle  and  bloodshed.  The  quiet  villages,  nestled  at  the 
entrances  of  yet  virgin  valleys  winding  into  t&e  hilta,  m 
dropping  to  pieces  only  by  age,  and  the  sombre  ooloring 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  they  still  wear,  does  no  vio- 
lence to  the  peaceful  repose  of  the  cultivated  slopes  behind 
them. 

Among  the  passengers  on  onr  little  craft  was  a  stoat 
French  gentleman,  whose  mnsical  voice  and  ezqnimte  pro- 
nunciation of  his  native  tongue  attracted  me  to  him.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  he  confided  to  me  the  &ot 
that  he  had  travelled  from  IJegc  to  Heidelberg  with  Lob 
Montcs,  and  had  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  previons 
evening.  My  Frenchman  was  extravagant  in  his  adndifr 
tion  of  that  wonderful  woman ;  he  could  speak  of  nothing 
else.  "Mk  est  vne  femme  extraordinaire — vraiment  eat- 
irawdinaire !  "  And  ho  went  on  to  relate  to  me  serenl 
curious  incidents  whereof  he  was  witness.  He  then  polled 
out  his  cigar-case  and  showed  me,  carefully  lud  awaj  in 
the  safest  comer,  two  delicate  white  cigaritos  which  the 
astonishing  Lola  had  made  with  her  own  hands  and  {pven 
to  him. 

We  passed  Eberbach,  a  fine  old  town,  situated  in  the  lap  of 
a  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  overlooked  by  the  lofty 
Katzenbuckel  (Cat's-Back),  the  highest  peak  of  the  Oden> 
wald.  Beyond  this  feline  hump,  which  is  arched  in  a  state 
of  pcrpetaai  indignation,  Uie  moontaina  am  lower  and  the 
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irilil  wmxU  stand  back  to  give  plice  to  tlio  tuk  At 
S^eekmrHx,  oar  tiitle  Eteamer  nui  her  nose  agninrt  IHm  boik 
tnd  wv  JDiQited  &shor«  on  the  green  larf.  F<^QowiDg  a 
road  whk-ti  led  np  the  vaUey  of  the  £12,  ve  [insiwd  throi^ 
thm  BtaU-Iy  town  of  3Io!«bach  and  took  a  by-my  *— ^^^"y 
DVtr  the  hills  to  Mokmahl,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jart.  Joit 
m  ve  guned  the  height,  the  eon,  which  had  bcin  obtearad 
■D  day,  broko  throagh  the  clouds  and  ponred  over  the 
bndacafie  inch  long,  golden  sunset-lights,  thit  in  thlfr 
iplcndor  the  ploughed  fieldj),  the  acres  of  turnips  ind  beeH, 
^d  wan  the  sUmes  piled  by  the  irayside,  were  glori6ed  and 
Bnbaed  with  celestial  beaaty.  But  soon  the  shadows  grew 
kmgw  and  cooler,  and  night  came  on  as  we  reached  ft  little 
vSli^e  osDed  KUighdm,  sunk  in  a  deep  valley. 

We  fbnnd  beds  at  a  country  vtirtAthaue  called  the 
"  Golden  Stag,"  and  took  onr  places  in  the  gnests'  room, 
between  two  taUes  fbll  of  Baden  soldiery.  He  landlord, 
who  broogfat  us  oar  supper,  entered  into  conversation,  and 
[  aAed  him,  among  other  things,  whether  the  castle  of  old 
Ooeta  Ton  Berlichingen  was  not  still  standing,  near  Jazt- 
haaeen.  "Ah,  you  know  him,  then  I"  said  he,  and  his 
ejea  qwiUed  so  suddenly  that  I  was  delighted  to  find  so 
amA  cnthoBiMDi  for  the  name  of  Goetz,  among  bis  naUve 
Ub.  **Of  coniee  I  know  him,"  I  replied;  "who  does 
BOt?"  "Then  yon  are  going  to  visit  him,"  he  rejoined; 
"bnt  H  it  trae  that  he  ii  about  to  enter  the  Anstrian 
werneet"  X  made  no  answer,  qait«  taken  aback  at  being 
•o  nuaudentood;  but  very  soon  the  landlord  returned, 
mI  lifting  his  cap,  asked ;  "  Ferhape  the  gentlemen  woald 
pn/kr  whe  <^  aa  old  viot^ge  P  "    Of  ooone  noOiiiig  oonlA 
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be  too  good  for  the  friends  of  Berlichingen.  Oar  sapper, 
wliich  was  nearly  ready,  was  delayed  in  order  to  be  served 
ap  in  sach  state  as  the  inn  afforded,  and  the  landlady,  who 
had  rather  neglected  as,  came  ap  with  a  smiling  boe  and 
Hat  (\ovm  to  talk  about  our  distinguished  acqoaintanoe. 
"  And  so  you  are  going  to  visit  the  Herr  von  Berlichingen?'' 
^^  Your  husband  has  misunderstood  me,"  I  said ;  ^^  it  is  not 
the  young  Ilerr  that  I  know,  but  the  old  knight,  Gk>etE — 
tlie  one  with  the  iron  hand." — "  Ah,"  said  she,  **  I  never 
saw  Aim."  However,  wo  were  indebted  to  the  grand  old 
Goc'tz  for  a  good  supper,  and  fresh  sheets  on  oar  beds: 
wherefore  we  blessed  his  memory. 

At  daybreak  next  morning,  we  resumed  our  knapsacks. 
It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  the  by-road  was  very  slip- 
pery, but  after  crossing  the  border  into  Wtlrtembarg,  we 
found  a  better  path,  leading  down  through  forests  of  beech 
and  oak  into  the  green  meadows  of  the  Jaxt.  At  M6ck- 
mtllil,  where  we  stopped  for  breakfast  in  a  queer  old  inot 
the  landlord,  finding  we  were  Americans,  instantly  ran  out, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  absence,  brought  with  him  m 
strong,  intelligent  young  man,  who  was  to  leave  for  New 
York  next  day,  with  his  wife.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
soldier  and  an  old  hauer^  and  all  three  plied  me  with  qaee- 
tions  respecting  our  country,  its  laws,  and  institations. 
What  most  troubled  the  old  bauer,  was  the  news  which  he 
had  somehow  received,  that  nobody  was  allowed  to  sit 
do\^ni  in  an  American  inn,  but  each  one  must  drink  his  beer 
standing,  and  immediately  walk  out.  I  gave  the  yoang 
emigrant  all  the  information  which  I  thought  would  be  of 
service  to  bim.    Not  only  here,  "bat,  aA.  cserj  ^^saa  ^V^sk^ 


va  ilofpad,  nt^  prnion  Ind  left  ormra  ibovt  leering, 
n*  kaSflri  It  Ifijofcrnflhl  nid  that  tldiigi  were  modi 
«wH  ataaa  the  Banfaitioii.  "llien  !■  no  more  eonfi- 
Jna%*>  add  ha;  **thoM  who  ham  money  hoard  it  np, 
thna^  fiar  of  more  tronlilfls.  MtKiey  is  therofitfe  Tvy 
wtmtm,  aad  the  poor  people  saSer.  Bendes  thia,  the  bwi  - 
■•  hwilw  ipoa  OS  than  they  were ;  eTerjthiiig  goae  hadfy, 
•nlMibodriemtiiSed." 

.Aftw  lUttoDg  the  Jaxt,  a  bcdd,  t^nd  itroMH,  ooorriag 
iv^id  abn^  points  and  throngfa  wide  amphitheatreB  of 
I  Tim  I  liiTla.  we  followed  its  banks  for  several  miles,  pasnng 
a  BQOoenon  of  emerald  meadows,  starred  with  the  bios- 
Boma  of  the  colchicom.  The  views  up  and  down  the 
wtxtam  were  remarkably  lovely.  In  one  place  we  passed 
■kmg  the  sdes  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  half  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  stone  terraces  built  for  the  vines  might 
have  served  for  regular  rows  of  seats,  from  which  five 
bnadred  thousand  spectators  could  look  on  the  tilling- 
1  of  the  beautifiil  plwn  below.  At  Jaxthausen,  an 
1  pictnresqoe  village  on  the  right  bank,  we 
balt«d  to  see  the  Castle  of  Berlichingen,  in  which  Goetz 
was  bom,  and  where  be  spent  most  of  bia  days.  It  is  a 
fdain,  square  structure,  still  retaining  its  moat  and  draw- 
bridge, though  the  buildings  are  beginning  to  show  the 
wear  of  five  centuries.  The  village  magistrate,  who  was 
a  student  at  Beidelburg  in  '45,  and  knew  some  friends  of 
Bune,  gave  us  admission  into  the  chapel  and  rittertaai.  In 
the  former  place — a  dark,  dusty  chamber — he  showed  us 
a  flag  borne  in  the  battle  of  Lutxen,  the  wooden  forks 
mmd^fwm  oC  ataaa  of  the  Cnuaden,  Uis  cwotA,  ttasTOga, 
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bridle,  battle-axe,  and  lastly,  the  Iron  Hand  of  Gk)6tz  von 
Bcrlichingen.  This  remarkable  relic  has  just  been  restored 
to  the  Castle,  the  family  having  taken  it  with  them  to 
Ludwigsburg,  whither  they  fled  during  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  It  is  a  steel  hand,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  with 
a  gauntlet  of  the  same  metal  reaching  nearly  to  the 
elbow,  by  which  it  was  fitted  to  the  stump  of  the  right 
arm.  The  fingers  opened  and  closed  by  springs  in  the 
wrist,  which  are  now  useless ;  the  thumb  is  still  perfect, 
and  bends  its  iron  joints  with  the  greatest  readiness. 
With  the  hand  is  preserved  a  portrait  on  glass  of  its 
owner — a  heavy  Saxon  fiice,  but  firm,  true,  and  resolute 
enough  in  its  expression  for  him  who  was  called  "The 
Last  of  the  Knights." 

After  leaving  Jaxthausen,  we  crossed  a  high  and  narrow 
plateau  of  grazing  land,  and  descended  by  a  wild  glen  into 
the  valley  of  the  Kocher.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  our 
road  led  up  the  stream,  through  the  most  enchanting 
scenery.  For  rich  pastoral  beauty,  I  know  of  no  valley 
in  Germany  surpassing  the  Kocherthal.  Sunk  deep  be- 
tween mountains  which  are  covered  with  vine-terraces  to 
their  very  tops,  the  river  has  yet  no  bold  and  abrupt 
banks,  but  wanders  with  a  devious  will  through  long 
reaches  of  level  meadow-land,  green  and  flowery  as  in 
mid-May.  Every  turn  of  the  hills  opened  to  us  a  new 
valley,  each  with  a  little  town  in  its  centre.  These  towns, 
which  occur  at  intervals  of  half  a  league,  preserve  entire 
the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  no  new  building  has  been  erected  in  them 
>&r  centuries.    The  Kochevthal  lies  m  \Yie  \ieaxV,  oi  «b  t^^b^ssh 
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wfaidh  is  touched  bj  no  modem  route  of  travel,  and  pre- 
aerrefl^  with  scarce  a  change,  a  fidthfid  picture  of  Ancient 
Gennany. 

Towards  sonseti  we  climbed  the  side  of  a  long  hill, 
whence  we  ooold  overlook  the  valley  for  many  a  league 
before  and  behind  ns.  At  our  feet  lay  the  town  of  Ktln- 
■risini  half  embosomed  in  forests  which  descended  from 
the  mgged  hdghts  in  its  rear.  The  masmve  white  fitmt 
ci  %  castle  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Ehringen,  rose 
above  the  banks  of  the  Kocher,  domineering  over  the 
dark,  pointed  gables  and  mossy  roofs  of  the  old  place. 
A  mountain  stream,  leaping  from  the  forests,  passes  into 
the  streets,  roars  through  an  arch  under  tlie  Rathhaus  at 
the  head  of  the  public  square,  where  two  flights  of  stone 
steps  lead  down  to  its  bed,  and  then  disappears  under 
the  pavement.  TVe  saw  but  little  of  the  town,  for  it  was 
dark,  and  we  were  somewhat  stiff  from  a  walk  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  At  the  "  Bell "  (to  which  inn  I  would  recom- 
mend all  tourists  visiting  Kiinzelsau)  we  found  rest  and 
refrediment. 

We  left  the  Kocher  at  dawn,  and  crossed  a  stretch  of 
cold  upland  to  Langenburg,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Jaxt,  where  we  breakfasted.  The  Prince  of  Langenburg, 
whose  castle  crowned  a  bluff,  Iiigh  above  the  stream,  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  Prince  Albert.  This  was  told  me  by  tlie 
landlord,  who  also  showed  me  a  stag's  head,  with  a 
superb  pair  of  scven-branche<l  antlers.  The  stag,  he  said, 
was  the  last  of  all  those  with  which  the  forests  around 
had  formerly  been  filled.  Once  it  was  a  common  sight 
to  see  groups  of  eight  or  ten  on  the  bills  \  bul  Ibal  '^Kaa 
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before  the  Keyolation  of  1848.  When  the  noblemen  fled 
to  the  fortresses,  the  deer  had  no  keepers,  and  were  all 
chased  and  slaughtered.  This  stag  alone  was  left,  and 
for  two  seasons  the  hunters  had  been  on  his  track.  Only 
two  weeks  before  they  had  brought  him  to  bay  for  the 
first  time,  and  slain  him.  Some  of  his  meat  was  in  the 
house,  and  I  might  have  a  steak  served  up  in  princely  style 
iflUked. 

The*  rest  of  the  day's  journey,  for  more  than  twenty 
miles,  lay  across  a  high  and  somewhat  barren  table-land^ 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Xeckar  from  ihoso  of  the  Main. 
The  land  is  devoted  principally  to  grazing  and  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  but  here  and  there  the 
road  skirts  fine  forests  of  fir.  The  villages,  which  are  rare, 
are  small,  and  have  an  aspect  of  poverty.  We  learned, 
too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  information,  that  the 
groat  Fair  of  Roth-am-See  was  being  held  in  the  meadows 
of  Musbach,  not  more  than  a  league  out  of  our  way.  This 
Fair,  which  has  been  held  on  the  same  meadow  for  several 
centuries,  is  probably  the  most  peculiar  in  Germany,  as  it 
is  frequented  principally  by  the  peasants  of  Suabia  and 
Franconia,  and  exhibits  many  curious  usages,  which  else- 
where have  passed  away. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  enduring  two  or  three  show- 
ers, we  saw,  under  a  dark  and  gusty  sky,  the  towers  of  the 
venerable  City  of  Rothenburg.  It  was  apparently  built  on 
a  rise  in  the  plain,  but  on  approaching  nearer,  we  found 
that  its  walls  overhang  the  brink  of  a  deep  gorge,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flows  the  Tauber,  a  tributary  of  the 
Main.    Even  from  the  little  I  saw  o5  \\.  on  a^Y^cv^jcSoSsi^^ 
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I  fiitt  sura  it  woald  richly  repay  a  longer  tiinqt  tbas  ve 
bad  made.  EverTtluog  about  it  is  firesb  and  nahanikaeytA. 
The  landlord  said  we  were  the  first  natire  AmflrioHW  Iw 
ever  saw,  and  requested  ns  to  write  oar  names  in  his  bcx^ 
at  the  top  of  a  new  Iea£ 


VIII. 

A  WALK  FROM  HEmELBERG  TO  N 

[OCTOBBB,  18fil.) 


Part  II. — Rothenboiui  and  KuitKUBBiia. 

BoTiiESBUKG — the  name  of  which  is  Bcarcely  mcntioDed  in 
guide-bookt) — h  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
places  in  all  Germany.  Foiindetl  before  the  year  800,  and 
till  the  twelfth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ooonta 
of  Rothentiurg,  it  was  for  seven  hundred  yeare  a  Free  CSty 
of  the  Gerrann  Empire,  having  under  its  jurisdiction  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  villages,  and  was  only  incorporated 
with  Bavaria  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Aa 
the  chief  city  in  the  old  province  of  Mittel-Frankqn  (Mid- 
Fmnconia),  it  has  always  been  an  important  place,  and 
through  its  present  isolated  position  (being  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  travelled  route),  still  preserves  much  of  it« 
ancient  appearance  and  oharadeT.    Thi»e  &cte  I  learned 
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from  Herr  Wol^  the  landlord  of  the  "  Golden  Stag,'*  as 
we  leaned  out  of  the  rear  window  of  his  house,  on  the 
eremng  of  our  arrivaL  The  inn  is  built  against  the  city 
wall,  and  our  window  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
nigged  gorge  of  the  Tanber.  The  old  fortress  of  Roth- 
enburg  formerly  crowned  the  very  point  of  the  headland, 
around  which  the  river  winds,  almost  insulating  the  city, 
and  making  it,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  table-land, 
next  to  impregnable. 

Herr  Wolf  first  directed  our  attention  to  an  old  house 
on  the  headland,  which  was  built  in  the  eighth  century. 
lie  then  informed  us  that  when  the  Rothenburg  knights 
returned  from  the  Crusades,  they  were  struck  with  the 
singular  resemblance  between  the  position  of  the  city  and 
that  of  Jerusalem — a  resemblance  to  which  many  later 
travellers  have  testified.  The  Tauber,  far  below  us,  was 
the  Brook  Kedron ;  opposite  rose  Mount  Olivet ;  further 
down  the  gorge  was  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  directly  under 
us  a  little  chapel  marked  the  site  of  Gethsemane.  Near 
it  stands  an  old  church,  now  disused,  to  which,  in  former 
times,  multitudes  made  their  pilgrimage.  The  localities 
were  carefully  compared  with  Jerusalem,  and  a  new  Via 
Dolorosa  was  made  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  with  twelve 
shrines  representing  the  twelve  places  where  Christ  rested 
under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  I  could  still  trace  the 
path,  though  the  shrines  are  gone,  and  the  pilgrims  come 
no  longer.  The  ghostly  old  church  is  now  called  the 
KoboldskeUer  (Cellar  of  the  Gnomes). 

The  landlord  related  to  me  a  curious  incident  connected 
with  the  later  history  of  Rothenburg.     "  The  dly  ,^^  ^^\i^ 
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^^was  once  besieged  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  bat  the 
Senate  and  citizens  made  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that 
it  was  taken  with  great  difficulty.  Tilly  was  so  incensed 
against  the  Burgomasters  on  this  account  that  he  ordered 
them  all  to  be  beheaded  and  the  city  razed  to  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  they  received  him  and  Wallenstein  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Hath/uius,  and  had  the  finest  old  Taaber 
wine  brought  up  from  the  cellar.  The  Emperor's  goUet 
was  on  the  table,  and  Tilly  drank,  and  Wallenstein  drank, 
till  the  liquor  soflened  their  iron  mood.  ^  You  have  good 
liquor,^  said  Tilly,  ^  and  no  doubt  good  drinkers,  too.  If 
any  of  you  will  drmn  this  cup  (lifting  the  Emperor's  gob- 
let, which  held  about  seven  quarts)  he  and  his  comrades 
shall  be  pardoned,  and  I  will  spare  the  city.'  The  chief 
Burgomaster  was  already  on  his  way  to  execution,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Thereupon,  Herr  Nusoh,  one 
of  the  Senate,  filled  the  mighty  bowl,  and  lifting  it  to  bis 
mouth  with  both  hands,  drank  it  dry,  without  stopjnng  to 
take  breath.  Tilly  was  as  good  as  his  word.  A  messen- 
ger was  at  once  dispatched  to  stay  the  execution ;  and  the 
street  where  he  met  the  Chief  Burgomaster  on  his  way  to 
death,  is  called  the  Frettdengasse  (Street  of  Joy)  to  this 
very  day." 

We  tried  the  Tauber  wine  with  our  supper,  and  found  it 
light,  pure,  and  pleasant.  Still,  I  should  rather  let  the 
headsman  be  summoned  than  perform  Burgomaster  NoschHi 
feat.  During  the  evening,  a  number  of  persons  called  at 
the  inn,  apparently  to  drink  beer  and  smoke,  but  in  reality 
to  see  and  question  the  Americans.  I  did  my  best,  talking 
in  an  atmosphere  of  bad  tobacoo  tiU.  new  imj^s^!|^^  but 
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mj  eDdnnnoe  wm  not  equal  to  their  curiodty.  The  fiict 
oi  my  bmng  seen  California  was  ahnost  incredible  to 
them.  ^Beally,**  said  a  &t  Rothenbnrger  merchant,  ^thia 
is  the  moat  intereeUng  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

Eariy  nert  morning,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  City 
Sehool  ealled  to  accompany  na  through  the  city.  The 
weather  waa  doll  and  rainy,  and  we  had  only  time  to 
the  principal  places.  We  went  first  to  the  Rath- 
paamg  on  our  way  a  quaint  building  with  a  richly 
ornamented  gable,  in  which  Sultan  Bajazet  lodged  when 
on  hia  Tint  to  the  German  Emperor.  The  Kathhans  has 
a  stately  front  in  the  Italian  style,  a  curious  winding  stair- 
case, and  the  dark  old  hall  in  which  Tilly  drank  with  the 
Senate.  Our  conductor  led  us  through  many  dusty  cham- 
bers to  a  steep  wooden  stairway  mounting  into  the  tower. 
After  a  long  journey,  we  came  into  a  little  hot  room,  nearly 
half  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  German  stove.  Tlio  only 
inhabitants  were  an  old  man  and  a  clock.  The  former 
placed  a  ladder  against  the  ceiling,  opened  a  trap-door,  and 
disappeared  through  it.  I  squeezed  through  after  him,  felt 
the  rain  dash  in  my  face,  and  then  turned  away,  faint 
with  the  giddy  view.  The  slight  parapet  around  the  top 
of  the  tower  overhung  its  base,  and  in  the  wind  and 
driving  mist  I  seemed  swinging,  not  only  over  the  city, 
but  over  the  chasm  far  below  it.  Beyond  this,  and  across 
its  rugged  walls,  I  looked  out  on  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
plun,  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  misty  range  of  hills.  Sa- 
vage and  strange  as  the  landscape  was,  I  had  scarcely  nerve 
enough  to  bear  the  sight. 

The  Churob,  which  wc  visited,  dates  from  tliQ  {o\]ixVAeii\iVi 
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century,  and  its  interior  is  a  beaatifbl  spedmen  of  the  pure 
Gothic  style.  It  is  in  complete  preservation,  and  still 
contains  the  altar-piece  by  Wohlgemuth,  master  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  fine  carvings  in  wood  by  the  old  soolptor, 
Herlen.  Our  conductor  was  acquainted  with  a  physician 
of  the  city,  who  possesses  the  famous  goblet  of  which  I 
spoke,  and  was  kind  enough  to  take  us  to  see  it.  Hie 
Doctor^s  sister  received  us  cordially,  and  brought  the 
precious  relic  from  its  place  of  safety.  It  is  an  immense 
glass  tankard,  about  fourteen  inches  high  and  six  in  diar 
meter,  with  paintings  of  the  Emperor,  Kings,  Electors, 
and  Bishops  of  Germany.  I  asked  the  lady  what  was  the 
effect  of  such  a  draught  on  Burgomaster  Nusch,  from 
whom  she  was  descended.  She  said  that,  according  to  the 
account  preserved  in  the  family,  he  slept  two  days  and  twa 
nights,  after  which  he  awoke  in  good  health,  and  lived 
seven  years  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
Burgomasters. 

As  the  rain  continued,  we  hired  a  carriage  for  5  florins 
(about  $2),  to  convey  us  to  Anspach,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  road  lies  through  a  barren  upland, 
•crossed  by  two  or  three  ranges  of  hiUs,  covered  with 
forests  of  fir.  The  driver  informed  me  that  the  land  was 
costly  in  spite  of  its  indifferent  quality,  and  that  this 
year  nearly  every  crop  was  bad.  Wheat  is  already  double 
the  usual  price,  and  the  poor  people  begin  to  feel  the 
efiects  of  it.  Here,  too,  many  were  leaving  for  America, 
and  he  (the  driver)  would  go  if  he  had  money. 

Anspach,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of 
Anspacb  and  Baireuth,  is  a  duQ.  lowti  o(  «^^u\i\«sv\»Vu(^^- 
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and  mhahitante,  bat  has  a  magnificent  Besidmz  and  gar- 
den&  WhOe  oar  carriage  was  getting  ready  for  Narem- 
berg,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  saperb  avenaes  of  lindens, 
BOW  creaming  golden  in  their  aatamnal  leaves.  This  park 
baa  a  sngolar  and  melancholy  interest  from  the  fiict  that 
Oaqiar  Hauaer  was  stabbed  here  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1838.  In  a  londy  comer,  hidden  by  thickets  which  always 
keep  the  jdace  in  shadow,  we  foond  the  monument,  a  plain 
shaft  with  these  words,  and  no  more:  ^^jETieoocuUis  oecuUo 
cedmu  etL^  The  name — ^which  yoa  always  pronoonce  in 
as  ondertone  in  Germany — is  not  mentioned.  And  yet, 
bat  for  the  deed  here  commemorated,  Caspar  Hauser  (ac- 
cording to  the  secret  popular  belief)  would  have  been  Grand 
Duke  of  Ba<lcn  at  this  day.  We  may  well  shrink  from 
liAing  the  veil  which  covers  the  mystery  of  his  life,  when 
it  conceals  a  strange  and  terrible  tale  of  crime.  A  few 
paces  distant  is  the  monument  of  the  poet  Uz,  a  pillar 
crowned  with  his  bust.  "When  a  child,  I  read  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  Caspar  Uauser,  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  while  standing  on  the  spot,  ever}'  word  of  the 
story  came  back  to  my  memory. 


**  If  one  the  Gorman  land  would  know, 
And  love  with  all  his  heart, 
Then  let  him  go  to  Nuremberg, 
The  home  of  noblest  art.** 

So  says*  an  old  song  by  Schcnkcndorf,  and  so  say  I, 
charmed  with  the  little  I  have  seen  of  Nuremberg.  No 
ctw  knowB  Germaayf  who  has  not  visited  llua  ^\acA.    lu 
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Other  cities  yon  see  the  ruins  of  Grerman  Art  and  German 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  here  you  see  that  Art  still  pre- 
served, that  life  still  vital  in  all  its  quaint  forms  and 
expressions.  You  are  not  reminded  of  the  Past,  for  you 
live  in  it.  It  requires  as  great  an  effort  to  recall  the 
Present,  as  it  does  elsewhere  to  forget  it.  And  the  age 
into  which  you  step,  on  leaving  the  Nineteenth  Century 
which  has  steamed  you  hither  (for  the  railroad  brnshea 
the  walls,  but  dares  not  pierce  them),  is  not  stem  or  harsh 
in  its  aspect.  Its  ruder  outlines  are  softened,  its  shadowy 
places  glorified,  by  the  Divine  light  of  Art.  With  its 
crooked  streets,  grotesque,  pointed  gables,  and  peaked  roofi, 
wandering  into  a  bewildering  variety  of  outlines,  Naremr 
berg  still  ministers  to  that  passion  whereof  it  was  once  the 
chosen  seat — the  love  of  tlie  BeautifuL  Painting,  Poetry, 
and  Sculpture  once  dwelt  here,  and  their  sign-manual  is 
Beauty — Beauty  in  one  of  her  wayward  moods,  it  is  tme, 
but  none  the  less  dear  to  those  who  love  her  under  all 
her  forms. 

The  only  objects  in  Nuremberg  that  appear  old  are  the 
tombstones.  Albert  Durer's  house,  on  the  hill,  under  the 
walls  of  the  Castle,  keeps  its  rich,  red  coloring,  its  steep 
gable  mounting  up  into  a  picturesque,  overhanging  balcony, 
and  its  windows  of  stained  glass,  as  if  he  were  still  within, 
ready  to  welcome  his  friend  Willibald.  As  you  walk  the 
streets,  you  think  of  him  as  a  living  man ;  but  his  slab  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  John  is  covered  with  the  moss  of  three 
hundred  years.  "  Tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he."  Over  the 
door  of  Hans  Sachs's  dwelling  hangs  his  portrait,  with  the 
£owing  white  beard  so  well  befittmg  t\i^  meist«r-%Qim«r  ; 
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iDid  if  70a  go  there  at  mid-day,  yon  may  partake  of  a  diflh 
of  braiwur^  which  would  have  famiBhed  Hans  with  inspi- 
ratioD  for  at  least  six  odea.  In  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle 
there  is  a  mighty  linden-tree,  green  and  full  of  losty  leaTCSi 
whidi  the  frost  seems  to  spare.  Seven  hundred  years  ago 
that  tree  was  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  the  Empress 
Konigimde.  In  the  chorch  of  St.  Lorens,  they  show  yon 
the  renowned  pyx  by  Adam  Kraft  and  his  two  apprentices; 
joa  wonld  think  the  dnst  of  their  chiselling  fresh  upon  it. 
Contemplate  its  glorious  workmanship ;  and  if  your  eyes 
do  not  fill  with  tears — spontaneous  tribute  to  that  Beauty 
which  is  a  perpetual  joy,  and  of  pity  for  its  creator,  who 
perished  in  obscurity  and  want — ^its  stony  leaves  and  blos- 
soms are  softer  than  your  nature. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  peculiar,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  picturesque.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Regnitz  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  called,  from  the  two  grand  churches 
they  conUun,  the  Lorenz  side,  and  the  Sebald  side.  The 
river  washes  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
number  of  bridges,  one  of  which,  from  its  form,  is  named 
the  Rialto.  There  is  also  a  Bridge  of  Sighs,  leading  to  the 
prison.  A  number  of  mill-wheels  turn  in  the  stream, 
which  makes  its  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the  city 
through  arches  in  the  waUs.  The  Sebald  ude  ascends 
towards  the  north,  and  you  climb  steep  streets  lined  with 
the  houses  of  the  old  patricians,  to  the  Castle,  which  is 
built  on  a  massive  sandstone  crag,  overhanging  the  city. 
The  battlements  command  wide  and  beautiful  views  on 
every  side.  On  the  morning  of  my  visit,  the  sky  was  clear 
and  30/t,  and  I  could  see  the  broad  meado^a  «Xi^Xx&^^ 
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away  till  they  met  the  blue  Franconian  monntams  in  tlie 
north-east.  Below  me  yawned  the  great  moat,  fifty  feet 
deep  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  still  sorroonding  the  city 
walls.  From  the  opposite  battlement,  the  city  doped  to 
the  river,  bat  rose  again  from  the  other  mde — a  mass  of 
quaint  notched  gables,  sharp  rooft,  broken  with  windows 
of  every  fashion,  turrets  and  Gothic  pinnacles,  shooting  up 
so  thickly  that  the  spires  of  St.  Sebald  and  St.  Lorenx 
seemed  but  older  plants  which  had  been  allowed  to  run  to 
seed.  They  blossomed  naturally  from  a  bed  of  such  arohi- 
tecture.  The  four  round  towers  of  Albert  Durer,  in  their 
models  the  perfection  of  simple  strength,  mark  the  foar 
points  of  the  compass.  Beyond  them,  and  over  the  wall 
and  moat,  and  scattered  buildings  outside,  spreads  the 
fruitful  plain  of  Franconia. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  nghts  of 
Nuremberg.  My  time  was  too  short  to  do  them  justice, 
yet  long  enough  to  receive  some  impressions  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  Of  course  I  visited  the  Rathhaus,  and  the 
Picture  Gallery,  where  I  was  most  struck  with  Albert 
Durer's  "  St.  Peter ; "  and  Ranch's  bronze  statue  of  Durer 
himself;  and  the  Beautifid  Fountain,  a  specimen  of  the 
purest  Gothic,  which  furnished  the  idea  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott^s  Monument  in  Edinburgh;  and  the  Little  €k>08e- 
herd,  a  cunning  fountain,  representing  a  mannikin  with  two 
geese  under  his  arm ;  and  the  Castle  Well,  cut  three  hun- 
dred feet  tlirough  the  solid  rock;  and  the  Gyranafflimn 
founded  by  Melancthon,  with  many  other  noteworthy 
buildings  and  monuments.  The  church-yard  of  St.  John, 
ontaide  of  the  dty  walls,  is  one  of  t\iQ  mofX  t:«i&2»\s&Aa 
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cemeteries  in  Europe.  The  graves  are  ranged  in  rows,  and 
eadi  is  covered  with  a  ponderous  slab  of  sandstone,  raised 
on  a  foundation,  and  regularly  numbered  from  1  to  about 
2,000.  They  nearly  all  date  beyond  the  last  century,  and 
flome  are  so  old  as  to  have  lost  every  trace  of  their  original 
inscrqitions.  The  moss  has  eaten  into  their  crevices,  the 
diarp  comers  are  rounded  and  broken,  and  they  lie  as 
.shapeless  as  so  many  boulders  left  by  the  Deluge.  Among 
tbem  I  found  the  resting-place  of  DUrer,  which  has  been 
carefully  restored ;  of  Hans  Sachs,  with  a  poor  specimen 
of  his  poetry  upon  it ;  of  Peter  Vischcr,  whereon  a  crown 
of  oak-leaves,  cast  there  many  days  before,  was  rotting  in 
the  rain  ;  of  Veit  Stoss ;  and  lastly,  of  the  good  Willibald 
Pirkheimer,  ever  to  be  remembered  as  Dtirer's  friend.  A 
few  flowers  were  growing  raukly  about  the  corners  of  tiie 
stones,  but  so  desolated  and  ruined  is  the  aspect  of  the 
place,  that  even  without  the  prohibition  posted  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gate,  no  one  would  venture  to  pluck  them. 
The  last  visit  I  made  was  to  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz — 
the  cro\^Ti  of  all  that  Nuremberg  has  to  show.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  Gothic  churches  in  Europe,  and  more  impres- 
sive than  any  I  have  seen,  except  St.  Ouen  in  llouen, 
and  the  unfinished  cathedral  of  Cologne.  The  nave  is  320 
feet  in  length  and  86  in  height,  and  finished  in  a  style  so  rich 
and  harmonious  as  to  produce  the  finest  possible  effect. 
Unlike  the  minsters  of  Ulni  and  Strasbourg,  whose  impos- 
ing exteriors  promise  too  mucli,  St.  Lorenz  startles  you 
with  a  grandeur  you  had  not  anticipated,  and  you  measure 
with  breathless  delight  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  co- 
hmw^  the  single  arcb  spanning  the  nave,  and  iVve  be9A]X\f\xl 
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intricacy  of  the  laced  and  intertwined  ribs  of  the  chanoel- 
roof.  You  follow  the  guide  from  pillar  to  pillar,  halting  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  Wohlgemuth,  of  DUrer,  of 
Yischer,  Yeit  Stoss,  and  the  other  cunning  artists  of  that 
day ;  but  when  you  reach  the  pyx  (house  containing  the 
sacramental  vessels)  of  Adam  Kraft,  there  you  will  stop, 
and  thenceforth  the  church  will  contain  little  else  worth 
your  seeing. 

This  pyx  stands  beside  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  chanoel, 
and  spires  upwards  like  a  fountain,  under  the  arch,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  sixty  feet.  It  is  of  pure  white  sand- 
stone, and  of  the  most  rare  and  wonderful  workmanship. 
The  house  containing  the  vessels  is  imbedded  in  an  arbor 
of  vines,  forming  leafy  grottoes,  ^dth  niches  in  which  stand 
statues  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gothic  pinnacles  which  shoot 
up  through  this  canopy  of  foliage  bud  into  leafy  ornaments 
at  their  tops,  and  bend  over  and  wave  downwards  like 
vines  swinging  in  the  air.  Upwards,  still  diminishing,  rises 
the  airy  tracery  of  the  spire,  with  spray-like  needles  leaping 
from  every  angle,  till  at  the  summit,  where  you  expect  the 
crowning  lightness  of  the  cross,  behold !  the  frail  stem  of 
stone  curves  like  a  flower-stalk,  and  hangs  in  the  ur  a  last 
tendril  over  the  wondrous  arbor  out  of  which  it  grew. 
Grand  Adam  Kraft  I  glorious  old  master !  God  grant  that 
this  beautiful  creation  sometimes  consoled  the  bitterness  of 
thy  destitute  and  neglected  old  age,  and  that  the  saorar 
ment  of  that  Beauty,  of  which  this  was  but  a  fiunt  symbol, 
hallowed  thy  dying  hour ! 

Our  conductor  through  the  church  was  a  g^l  of  fifteen, 
whose  Sashed  cheek  and  frequent  cou^\i  ^n^  ^  'v^aaoM. 


^M  to  As  Md,  riow  mnutooe  ot  ber  roioe,  vldle.  teOing 
Mtif  AflamKift,HweBtood  I^hia  i^:  hoir  be,  with 
Mm  igiWliBl  ^  jonnwjmuHi,  nude  it  in  five  yean,  and 
itortwd  tWaftr  oolr  770  fltnina  (not  $800);  hov  die 
fM(li  iMd  BB  fthh  in  fail  Toilc,  bst  beared  be  had  a 
MHit  astbod  of  wAcBing  tbe  rtona  md  euting  it  nto 
■MMi;  and  bmr  it  waa  ezamined  Uma  tap  to  bottmn 
aad  ffond  to  be  reaOj  obiaeDed.  She  pointed  to  tbe 
yaiaaHl,  bi  wwffrmation  <^  the  atory,  and  tliera,  aorip- 
tM«A  iriA  Am  own  band*,  tbe  figorea  of  the  mairtinr 
lad  tat  two  aasociatea,  kneeling,  upbore  the  wMght  of  the 
abnwtnre.  A  qoMot  fiwcy,  bat  how  significant  I  Adam's 
eyea  are  closed,  as  if  with  the  exertion,  and  his  &ce 
expresaea  that  serene  patience  which  only  comes  from  the 
entbnmasm  of  the  Artist.  Here  the  apprentice  and  the 
joameyman,  who  wroaght  with  an  eqnally  devoted  pur- 
pose, have  their  share  of  the  glory.  The  master  of  that 
day  was  too  pore  and  single-minded  in  liis  devotion  to 
Alt,  not  to  be  jnst.  There  waa  then  no  monopoly  of  Fame 
to  a  great  name.  What  would  Kraft,  and  UOrer  have 
tboogbt  of  the  romances  of  Dumas  and  the  battle-pieces 
ofVemet? 


IX. 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  UPPER  DANXJBR 


[OCTOBER,   1851.] 


-*"*- 


While  plodding  along  the  liighway  from  Vienna  to  Linz, 
iu  the  summer  of  1845,  I  frequently  saw  the  Danube 
gleaming  to  the  northward  in  the  lap  of  its  magnificent 
valley.  I  crossed  it  afterwards  at  Ulm,  where  it  comes 
fresh  from  its  fountains,  and  parted  from  it  with  my  love 
for  its  name  and  associations  strengthened  by  the  slight 
acquaintance.  But  within  the  last  five  days  I  have  sailed 
four  Imndred  miles  on  its  breast,  and  felt  its  might  and 
majesty  as  never  before.  It  has  completely  displaced  the 
Rhine,  which  I  had  held  to  be  without  peer  among  Euro- 
pean rivers;  and  as  this  preference  is  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion  (probably  because  one  person  visits  the 
Danube  where  ten  visit  the  Rhine),  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
Bcenery  6rom  Donauwdrtb  to  Yieima  in»j  \i^^  \a  V9iiAaS:^Vtf 
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•The  Danube  is  a  lordly  river.  It  does  not  drip  from  the 
edges  of  the  glaciers,  like  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Po,  bat  gushes  at  once  to  life,  a  lusty  strewn,  in  the  garden 
of  a  Prince.  Nor  does  the  flood,  in  its  waxing  course, 
suUy  the  nobility  of  its  birth.  One  race  and  one  language 
alone  cannot  measure  its  extent,  but  from  its  cradle  in  the 
Black  Forest  till  it  mingles  with  the  Euxine,  it  draws  its 
waters  from  Suabia  and  Bavaria  and  Franconia ;  from  the 
meadows  of  the  Eogaddin,  in  the  Upper  Alps ;  from  the 
hills  of  Bohemia ;  from  Tyrol  and  lUyria ;  from  Hungary 
and  Servia ;  and  from  the  lands  of  the  Turk  and  the  Wal- 
lachian.  Its  youth  is  crystal-clear,  rapid,  and  bears  the 
aroma  of  the  Northern  fir ;  its  old  age  stagnates  in  the 
lazy  languor  of  the  Orient.  It  is  like  one  of  those  Vikings 
of  the  eighth  century,  who  went  with  the  frost  and  fire  of 
Iceland  to  wallow  in  the  luxury  of  the  Byzantine  Court. 
It  l^ears  the  hymns  of  Luther  sung  in  the  places  where 
Luther  dwelt,  and  it  hears  the  muezzin  call  from  his  mina- 
ret the  name  of  Mohammed. 

But  its  historical  interest ! — ^What  grander  associations 
than  Attila  and  his  Huns,  or  the  Dacians  before  them  I 
And  is  not  Belgrave's  stirring  name,  and  John  Sobieski's 
victory  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  something  to  remember? 
CcBur  de  Lion's  prison  looked  on  the  river  ;  and  its  waves 
are  still  lighted  with  the  splendor  of  the  Niebelungen  Lay. 
^Vllat  has  the  Rhine  to  surpass  these  ?  It  has  much,  to  be 
sure :  a  tower  on  every  headland,  and  a  legend  to  every 
tower.  It  sings  a  legend  throughout  the  length  of  its 
Highlands — a  powerful  melody,  like  that  of  the  Lorely, 
hnt  no  grander  strain.     The  Rhine  ia  \egeud^rj  \  tbe 
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Danube  is  epic.  Its  associations  have  a  broad  and  mig«a- 
tic  character;  they  are  connected  with  historical  move- 
ments more  vast,  and  lead  as  back  to  more  remote  and 
obscare  periods.  The  stream  itself  as  it  flows  with  a 
full  current,  now  losing  its  way  on  interminable  plains,  now 
plunging  into  mountain  defiles,  where  there  seems  no  hope 
of  outlet,  has  something  vague  and  undefinable  in  its  expres- 
sion. The  ruins  which  crown  its  banks  are  grim  and 
silent;  they  have  lost  their  histories,  or  refuse  to  give 
them  up.  The  wild  woods  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  keep 
possession  of  valleys  that  come  down  from  the  mysterious 
Bohmer-Wald,  and  as  you  look  up  their  silent  depths,  home 
of  the  stag  and  wild  bear,  you  think  of  the  wehr-wolves 
with  a  slight  shiver  in  your  blood. 

But  I  am  giving  you  the  «flcct  of  the  Danube,  before  I 
have  shown  you  its  landscapes.  Take,  with  me,  an  affecdoQ- 
ate  leave  of  Xurembcrg.  It  rains  dismally,  and  the  high 
and  barren  watershed  of  Middle  Europe,  over  which  the 
Railroad  passes,  is  fast  becoming  a  quagmire.  The  plains 
are  drowned  with  six  months  of  incessant  moisture,  and  the 
low  hills  of  ragged  fir-trees  seem  slowly  sinking  into  them. 
We  pass  numerous  duU  villages  and  two  or  three  tolerable 
towns,  and  after  more  than  fifty  miles  of  such  travel,  strike 
an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  and  descend  with  it  through  the 
hills  to  Donauworth.  This  town  is  of  no  note,  except  as 
being  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river.  We  did  not 
even  enter  it,  but  took  lodgings  in  "The  Crab,"  which 
stands  by  the  water-side,  and  which  gave  us,  without 
lifling  our  heads  from  the  pillows,  a  night-view  of  the  plain 
towards  TJlm,  and  the  swollen  flood  flaahmg  m  fltful  gJLeama 
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of  moonlight.    In  the  morning  we  took  the  steamer  for 
Regensbnrg. 

The  arrowy  liver  swung  our  bow  aromid  with  its  course, 
and  carried  us  rapidly  onwards,  through  vast,  marshy  flats, 
thickly  set  with  willows,  where,  at  times,  we  were  in  as 
complete  a  solitude  as  the  imtenanted  banks  of  our  West- 
ern rivers  exhibit.  The  current  is  exceedingly  tortuous, 
and  we  frequently  faced  all  points  of  the  compass,  in  going 
m  ringle  league.  On  the  northern  side,  a  chain  of  rolling 
hilla,  the  first  terraces  of  the  central  table-land,  sometimes 
approach  the  river,  but  do  not  add  to  the  amenity  of  its 
landscapes.  They  are  covered  wdth  a  scattering  growth  of 
beech  and  oak,  cleared  away  in  places  for  grain,  or  planted 
with  lean-looking  vineyards;  still,  there  is  something  fine 
and  bold  in  their  outlines,  especially  when,  on  turning  a 
corner,  we  see  the  next  headland  before  us,  stretching  far 
into  the  blue  distance.  On  our  right  appears  the  Donctu- 
mooSj  a  morass  which  fills  all  our  southern  horizon.  It  is 
drained  by  132  canals,  but  the  river  is  now  so  high  that  the 
current  in  these  sluices  flows  backwards  and  fills  them. 

We  pass  Ingolstadt,  a  town  surrounded  by  a  massive 
wall,  a  deep  moat,  and  outworks  of  most  ponderous  charac- 
ter— all  as  new  and  shining  as  the  helmets  of  the  Bavarian 
soldiers  on  guard.  Why  this  fortification  is  wanted  now, 
and  why  it  should  be  built  in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  where  it 
commands  nothing  and  protects  nothing,  is  about  as  clear 
to  me  as  to  the  aforesaid  soldiers.  But  before  I  have  fairly 
settled  the  question,  we  are  among  the  mountains  again. 
Here  they  are,  steep  and  abrupt ;  woods  of  autumnal  brown 
snd  purple,  relieved  by  the  dark-green  of  Ihe  fir^wavc  from 
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their  precipices  of  white  limestone  rock,  and  soften  their 
outlines  against  the  clear  sky.  A  large  white  BenedicUne 
cloister,  under  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs,  now  comes  into 
view :  bat  what  is  this  ?  The  Danube  is  at  an  end,  and  we 
are  drifting  with  the  furious  flood  iull  against  a  crag  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  A  rough  image  of  the  Madonna 
looks  out  from  a  niche  scooped  in  the  rock,  and  the  crew 
take  off*  their  hats  as  we  shoot  past.  Lo  I  a  miracle  has 
been  wrouglit;  the  terrible  wall  has  been  cleft  at  right 
angles,  and  our  boat  turns  so  sharply  into  the  narrow  strait^ 
that  the  giddy  summit  overhangs  our  deck. 

Crash !  goes  a  report  like  the  peal  of  a  thousand  cannon^ 
but  it  is  only  one,  which  the  captain  has  ordered  to  be  fired 
for  our  astonishment.  The  sound  rolls  down  the  chaam, 
striking  heavily  on  the  perpendicular  walls,  as  if  the  Indian's 
Bird  of  Thunder  were  caught  here,  and  flapping  his  wings 
in  a^vain  effort  to  escape.  He  reaches  the  top  at  last,  and 
sullenly  soars  off  into  silence.  StiU  downwards  we  speed 
with  the  foaming  river,  almost  grazing  the  sides  of  our 
passage-way  as  we  clear  its  sudden  windings,  till  at  length 
a  wider  reach  in  the  momitains  opens  before  us,  and  we  take 
a  long  breath  of  relief.  All  through  these  canons  of  the 
Danube,  the  rocks  are  pierced  with  bolts  near  the  water, 
from  which  hang  iron  rings,  used  by  the  boatmen  in  their 
slow  and  difficult  ascent. 

The  great  plain  of  Bavaria,  extending  beyond  Munich  to 
the  Alps,  was  evidently  at  one  time  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea,  whose  waters  at  last  tore  this  passage  through  the 
mountains.  The  rocks  exhibit  the  same  appearances  as 
those  of  the  Uhine  at  Bingen,  and  lYiePotion^SA  ^\.^ax^i^ik 
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Ferry,  but  the  pass  is  much  mofe  narrow,  rugged,  and  pecu- 
liar than  either.  Beyond  it,  the  mountains  ^ve  the  Danube 
room,  and  his  vexed  current  takes  a  broader  sweep,  and 
rolls  with  a  more  majestic  motion.  As  we  approach  Ratis- 
bon  (R^ensbnrg)  they  disappear  from  the  southern  bank) 
mod  leave  the  dty  seated  on  the  plain. 

At  Ratisbon,  which  we  reached  at  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  remained  the  following  day,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Walhalla.  This  celebrated  edifice,  built  by  the  Ex-King 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  river,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  city.  The 
morning  brought  with  it  a  dense  fog,  through  which  we 
felt  our  way  to  the  village  of  Donaustauf.  The  Walhalla 
was  not  Wsible,  but  some  peasant  women  showed  us  a  foot- 
path leading  up  to  a  church  on  the  hill.  There  were 
shrines  on  the  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  step  carefully 
past  several  persons  who  were  ascending  on  their  knee^. 
Behind  the  church,  the  path  j)lungod  into  a  wood  of  young 
oaks,  redolent  of  moist  autumnal  fragrance.  After  half  a 
mile  of  gradual  ascent,  we  issued  from  the  trees  upon  a 
space  of  level  ground,  on  which  stood  the  Walhalla,  loom- 
ing gi'andly  through  the  up-rolling  mists.  I  deem  it  fortu- 
nate that  my  first  view  was  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on 
a  level  with  the  base  of  the  building.  Seen  thus,  it  will  be 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  as  among  the  most  admirable 
architectural  works  of  modem  times.  It  is  closely  modelled 
after  the  Parthenon,  and  therefore  has  not  the  merit  of 
originality — at  least,  externally.  Its  material  is  white  Al- 
pine marble,  brought  from  the  Untersberg,  where,  according 
to  the  old  legend,  Ojarlemagne  sits  with  his  Paladins  await- 
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ing  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  Schwanthaler's  ooloaad 
group  of  the  victory  of  Herman  over  the  Romans,  fills  the 
pediment  of  the  northern  front,  which  overlooks  a  lovdj 
green  valley.  An  allegorical  group  by  the  same  artist,  firom 
designs  by  Rauch,  occupies  the  southern  front,  which  is  raised 
on  vast  foundation  terraces  of  masonry,  120  feet  in  hdght. 
The  Walhalla  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  arc  of  hilLi 
washed  by  the  Danube,  and  looks  beyond  his  waters  and 
over  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  to  the  snowy  lines  of  the  Norio 
Alps.  Its  position  is  finely  chosen,  but  the  effect  of  the 
superb  building  is  painfully  marred  by  the  clumsy  mass  of 
foundation  work  on  which  it  stands.  The  introduction  of 
oblique  lines  of  stairway,  which  as  you  descend  rise  beyond 
the  terraces  against  which  they  are  built,  disturbs  the  im- 
posing contrast  of  the  simple  uprights  and  horizontals. 
The  temple  itself  is  dwarfed,  and  the  eye  is  drawn  away 
from  its  airy  grace  and  symmetry  to  rest  on  the  blank,  glar- 
ing, dead-walls  which  uphold  it.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
the  chromatic  style  so  lavishly  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  dazzles  one  with  its  gilded  roof,  its  mosaic  floor, 
and  its  walls  of  precious  marbles.  It  forms  a  single  haU, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and'neaily 
sLxty  in  height.  The  walls  are  broken  by  two  heavy  pilaster- 
like  projections,  on  each  side,  upon  which  stand  statues  of 
the  Northern  Valkyrie  or  Fates,  holding  on  their  heads  the 
bases  of  the  arches  supporting  the  iron  roof.  The  general 
impression  produced  is  one  of  great  richness  and  splendor, 
with  a  dash  of  barbaric  extravagance.  The  fourteen  statues 
of  the  Fates,  upholding  the  roof^  are  painted  and  gilded, 
and  remind  one  rather  too  strongly  of  Dxeied^en  china. 
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Azound  the  adea  of  the  hall  the  boats  of  ninety-eight  distin- 
goiahed  Germanai  executed  in  Carrara  marble,  are  placed 
on  aeparate  bracketa,  while  a  friese  of  the  same  material 
above  them,  typifiea  the  history  of  German  dvilization. 

Tlie  fine  harmony  of  the  ooloring,  the  soft  gleam  of  the 
poliahed  marUea,  and  the  impomng  dimensions  of  the  hall, 
gire  it  an  effect  wluch  at  first  bewilders  the  judgment,  but 
cannot  keep  it  cqptive.  The  Fwlienon  is  not  adapted  to  a 
Oennaa  Walhalla.  The  pure  and  perfect  simplicity  of  6re- 
flian  Art  does  not  represent  the  exuberant  German  mmd,  so 
lioh  in  its  fiincy,  so  subtle  in  its  imagination,  so  profound 
and  far-thoughted,  yet  always  serious  in  its  expression, 
always  removed  from  the  grace,  the  poise,  the  wondrous 
balance  and  symmetry  of  the  Greek  Apollo.  Nor  are  the 
natural  adjuncts  of  the  temple  more  fitting.  The  sombre 
fir,  or  even  the  oak,  is  too  stem  to  grow  in  its  shadow ;  the 
clouds  and  storms,  the  pale  sky  of  the  North,  are  too  cold 
to  be  its  background.  It  should  stand  high  on  a  headland, 
above  a  sparkling  sea,  with  the  blue  of  a  summer  noon 
behind  it ;  where  the  spiry  cypress  might  mock  its  shafts, 
and  the  palm  lift  beside  them  a  more  graceful  capital. 

As  a  great  work,  the  Walhalla  is  a  failure  ;  as  a  great 
copy,  we  shall  accept  it,  and  accord  all  honor  to  the  patri- 
otic spirit  which  consecrates  it.  The  busts  are  generally 
well  executed,  but  the  six  statues  of  Rauch^-diffcrent  embo- 
diments of  Victory,  or  Triumph — ^belong  to  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  modem  art.  Half  the  busts  are  those  of  Dukes 
or  Electors,  whose  names  arc  not  familiarly  known  outside 
of  Germany ;  poets,  artists,  scholars,  and  composers  make 
up  the  other  hal£    Schiller  is  there  (and  hU  b^ad  would 
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not  be  oat  of  place  in  the  true  Parthenon)  between  Haydn 
and  the  drv,  contracted,  ahnost  idiotic  little  head  of  Kant. 
Goethe,  Herder,  Lcssing,  and  even  Bdrger,  have  a  place. 
But  I  looked  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  at  the  bead 
of  Luther,  which  was  at  first  omitted  (Bavaria  being 
Catholic),  but  which  the  universal  outcry  of  all  Germany 
forced  the  King  to  restore.  And  not  only  Luther,  but 
that  fiery  reformer,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  whose  motto,  "  J5A 
Jiab*8  gewagV^  (I  have  dared  it),  accompanies  his  bust. 
Melancthon  is  still  wanting,  though  Erasmus  finds  a  place. 

Katisbon  is  a  quiet  city,  with  a  beautiful  old  Cathedral 
and  pleasant  promenades.  I  had  no  curiosity  to  see  the 
Chamber  of  Torture  under  the  Rathhaus,  in  spite  of  the 
solicitations  of  four  valets-de-placc,  who  wished  to  earn  a 
fee  by  accompanying  me.  With  German  caution  the  porter 
roused  us  at  four  o'clock  in  order  that  we  might  leave  by 
half-i)ast  1^\e.  We  wandered  to  the  boat  shivering  in  the 
mist,  and  sat  there  four  mortal  hours  before  the  Captain 
ventured  to  start.  The  hills  were  shrouded,  and  the  Walhalla 
was  invisible  as  we  passed,  but  soon  the  Danube  wandered 
out  upon  a  plain,  which  his  current,  brimmed  to  the  top  of 
the  banks,  threatened  to  overflow.  Towards  noon  the  spires 
of  Straubing  were  close  at  hand,  but  so  remarkably  crooked 
L3  the  river,  that  we  chasseed  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
fore the  town  for  nearly  an  hour,  before  dancing  up  to  it. 
As  we  passed  under  the  bridge  I  thought  of  the  beautiful 
Agnes  Bcmauer,  the  wife  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  thrown  from  it  into  the  Danube  during  her  husband's 
absence,  by  his  savage  father's  order. 

Now  the  blue  mountains  of  the  Bdhmer-  WaJd  or  Bohe- 
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ndmnForMti  rose  on  oar  left,  but  the  high,  wooded  summits 
laancd  to  etch  other  and  shnt  ns  oat  from  a  look  into  their 
wild  reoeases.  In  one  place  only  they  toaehed  the  river. 
Ebewfaere  a  chain  of  lower  bnt  not  less  pictaresqae  hills 
kepi  them  in  the  rear.  Soon  after  leaving  the  plain  we 
readi  FMsan,  the  last  Bavarian  town,  boilt  on  a  bold  height 
aft  the  janefcion  of  the  Danabe  and  the  Inn.  Here  we  toaoh 
for  a  lew  minates,  and  then  start  for  Linz,  as  the  passengers 
anppoae,  althoagfa  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  scenery 
18  strildngly  bold  and  beaatifaL  The  only  dwellings  we  see 
are  the  wooden  cottages  of  the  woodmen  and  the  herdsmen : 
here  and  there  a  slope  of  pasture-ground  breaks  the  mono- 
tony of  the  unpruned  forests.  A  rosy  sunset  colors  the  dis- 
tant peaks  of  the  Bohmer-Wald,  and  the  gorges  through 
which  we  pass  are  growing  dark  with  twilight.  A  rude  vil- 
lage appears,  in  a  nook  of  the  mountains  ;  the  steamer's 
gan  is  fired,  and  we  swing  around  to  the  bank  and  make  fast, 
for  the  Captain  is  afraid  of  whirlpools  and  other  terrors. 

As  we  step  ashore  we  are  met  by  beggars  and  Austrian 
Costom-House  officers.  While  the  latter  are  politely  ex- 
phuning  to  us  that  we  must  leave  all  our  baggage  on  board, 
the  chnrch-bell  chimes  vespers.  Officers  and  beggars  take 
off  their  hats  and  stand  silent,  repeating  their  prayers. 
There  is  a  leirthshaus  on  the  bank  with  a  landlady  as  thick 
as  a  barrel,  who  gives  us  each  a  double  bed  (the  upper  bed 
moch  larger  than  the  under)  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  to 
wash  oar  faces  in  the  morning.  Our  room  secured,  we  go 
down  to  the  gnests^  room  and  order  supper.  The  village 
magistrate  and  two  priests  and  a  numl>er  of  Austrian  sol- 
dien^  Uke  their  places  at  oar  table,  and  drvnkAaig;^  diX^u^ciXA 
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of  '*  nasty  porter,'' «8  I  heard  it  called  hj  a  cockney  in  Na- 
remberg.  The  smoke  soon  becomes  so  thick,  and  the  to- 
bacco is  of  such  rank  Austrian  growth,  that  we  retire  to  our 
smothering  beds.  The  steamer's  cannon  rouses  us  at  four 
o'clock  ;  we  arc  off  at  daylight,  sweeping  down  between 
the  cold,  dark  mountains,  and  in  spite  of  two  hours*  delay 
on  account  of  fogs,  succeed  in  reaching  Linz  by  t^i 
o'clock. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  agreeable  than  the  Cus- 
tom-IIousc  and  passport  examination,  soothed  as  it  was  by 
the  extreme  politeness  of  the  officials.  Austria  received  us 
as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  receive  her  returning  children; 
and  so  far  as  concerns  her  people,  we  profited  by  the  change. 
The  Southern  warmth,  the  grace  and  suavity  of  the  Aus- 
trian character,  impress  one  very  pleasantly  after  leaving  the 
muddy-headed  Bavarians.  We  were  obliged  to  remain  till 
next  morning  in  Linz ;  but  the  soil,  warm  air,  the  gay  Ita- 
lian aspect  of  the  streets,  and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  reconciled  us  to  the  delay.  Besides,  from  the 
])arapet  of  the  Schlossberg,  did  we  not  hail  the  airy 
ranges  of  the  Noric  and  Styrian  Alps  ? 

At  last,  however,  after  losing  three  hoars  in  waiting  for 
the  fog  to  disperse,  we  are  off  for  Vienna.  The  sun  comes 
out  bright  and  warm  over  the  thousand  islands  in  the  channel 
of  the  Danube.  We  are  a  motley  crew :  three  Russians ;  an 
Aineric4in,  fresh  from  Moscow,  and  on  his  way  to  Poland ;  a 
Scotch  physician ;  an  Austrian,  whom  I  take  to  be  a  secret 
spy,  because  he  has  a  sneaking  face,  and  talks  in  whispers 
about  Hungary;  and  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  is  the  very 
picture  of  jolly  humor  and  good\\\\T\g.    TVkft\sn&^\  wad 


B  giTB  u  m  appetite,  and  in^-are  not  aorrj  that 
dmnar  ia  nadjr  at  trdve  o'dook.  Before  ve  haTe  flnished 
llii  11  of  tlia  ten  oosnes,  ve  notioe  throngh  the  cabin  win- 
dttwa  that  we  bmn  paaaed  the  rich  meadoir-lands  and 
■ra  among  the  fi>resta  and  hiUa.  Hie  monk,  Those  oapaoioiu 
gitdie  k  getting  tight,  ii  anziooa  we  ahonld  not  loae  the 
baatpomtaof  tbeaoaieiy;  and,  as  we  shoot  under  the  Caa- 
^of6rdn,sayshaatil7:  "  I  tlunk  the  gentlemen  ong^t  now 
to  go  OB  dwik,"  We  mah  up  stura  bareheaded,  the  monk 
i>allaaftcriiB,andthe  rest  of  the  oompany  follow.  IlieDa- 
mibe  is  shut  in  among  the  hills ;  a  precipitous  crag,  crowned 
with  a  ruin,  rises  iu  front,  aud  the  monk  says  we  shall  pass 
bdiind  it,  but  we  do  not  believe  him.  NererthelcBBithe 
cnrrent  carries  us  onward  like  the  wind  and  we  shoot  into  a 
gateway  scarcely  wider  than  our  boat,  down  a  roaring  rapid. 
The  cng  and  the  ruiu  are  now  behind  us,  but  there  are  two 
others  In  front.  Between  tbem  the  river  turns  sharply  round 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  boils  in  a  foaming  whirlpool  This  is 
the  celebrated  Wtrbel,  the  Charybdis  of  the  Upper  Danube. 
Our  strong  steamer  walks  straight  through  its  centre,  but 
slightly  shaken  by  the  agitated  waters,  and,  satisfied  that 
we  hare  done  justice  to  the  exciting  passage,  we  go  below 
to  finidi  our  dinner. 

For  nearly  fifty  miles  further,  our  course  lies  among  the 
nonntuns.  From  the  summit  to  the  water's  edge  they  are 
mantled  with  forests,  broken  here  and  there  by  oliffi  and 
jagged  walls  of  granite.  Somtimes  a  little  village  finds  pince 
at  the  entrance  of  ande-vaQey,Dragrim  ruin  is  held  against 
the  aky  by  a  peak  which  challenges  B«;ess,  but  the  general 
a^met  is  wild,  miblime,  and  lonely.    Here,  ngaok,!  fo%\i&.S!a& 
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Danabe  grander  than  the  Rhine.  The  moontuiw  are  infr 
iiitflf  finer  in  thdr  native  clothing  of  forests,  roagh  thongh 
it  be,  than  in  their  Rheniah  veneering  of  vine-terraces, 
throngb  which  their  crags  of  sterile  roclc  shov  with  the 
effect  of  a  garment  out  at  the  knees  and  elbows.  The  hilli 
of  the  Danube  wear  their  forests  of  pine  and  larch  and  oak 
as  Attila  might  have  worn  his  lion's  hide. 

As  we  pass  the  m.ignificent  monastery  of  Molk,  onr  Car^ 
mctitc  talks  juicily  of  the  glorious  wines  in  the  cellar,  and 
the  good  dinners  which  the  Benedictines  enjoy  within  its 
walls.  He  tells  of  the  hills  in  Hungary  and  Moravia  where 
tlie  heat  wines  grow,  and  his  eyes  are  still  sparkling  with 
the  remembrance  of  tliem  as  we  reach  the  shattered  craga 
of  Dttrrenstcin.  We  look  up  at  the  crumbling  tower  in 
which  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  was  imprisoned,  and  won- 
der on  which  side  of  it  stood  Blondel,  when  he  sang  tfae 
lay  which  discovered  the  royal  captive.  We  feel  onr  blood 
grow  warm  and  onr  hearts  beat  faster,  as  wo  think  of  that 
story  of  faithful  love.  But  the  boat  speeds  on  and  brings 
us  to  Stein,  where  we  leave  the  monntAins,  and  leave,  alas  1 
onr  ruddy  Carmelite.  The  best  of  wines  be  poured  out  to 
him,  wherever  he  goes  I 

The  snn  is  just  sinking  into  a  bed  of  molten  crimson  and 
yellow  and  amber-green,  as  we  reach  Tuln.  Yienna  is  bat 
an  hour  distant,  and  the  twilight  is  long  and  clear,  but  the 
captain  says  stop,  and  we  stop,  heartily  wishing  onrselvee 
in  an  American  boat,  with  an  American  captain,  "  hound 
to  put  her  through  by  daylight."  We  are  indebted  to  the 
influence  of  a  young  officer,  in  getting  a  bad  supper  from 
an  anoiril  bndlady  on  shore,  and  go'bftcV.toVhft  V>B!t^-«\v«c« 
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WB  Be  tU  nigltt  in  the  cabin  with  aching  bonce,  ind  r  diQd'K 
voodeo  stool  for  a  pillow. 

Id  the  morning  an  hour's  stcnming  brought  U  to  HCVM- 
lorf^  a  village  about  three  miles  from  the  ci^,  vbeie  m  . 
»  landed  and  left  to  shitl  for  onrselvca.  Four  of  IM 
fe  fiscre  and  started  with  our  baggage,  A  oertiSoato 
I  at  Liuz  Baved  uo  the  trouble  of  cxai 
9  w«re  not  asked  for  our  passports. 


X. 


THE  ROAD  FROM  VIENNA  TO  TRIESTE. 


[1851   AND   1357.] 


-•-•- 


Startixo  froift  Vienna  alone,  on  my  way  to  the  Orient,  I 
took  my  place  in  the  afternoon  train  for  Gloggnitz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Semmering  Alp.    The  level  basin  of  the  Danabe, 
at  Hrst  barren,  but  afterwards  covered  with  vineyardB  and 
maize-fields,  extended  wide  on  the   left;    on  the  righti 
veiled  in  clouds,  ran  the  ranges  of  the  Styrian  Alps.    After 
passing  Neustadt,  forty  miles  from  Vienna,  one  of  my 
neighbors  directed  my  attention  to  a  spire  which  marked 
the  position  of  a  village  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward 
That  village,  he  said,  was  in  Hungary,  and  so  also  was 
bold  wooded  ridge — one  of  tho  last  spurs  of  the  great  Alpir 
chain — which  rose  behind  it.    This  ridge  gradually  a 
preached  us  on  the  Icft^  and  the  phun  by  degrees  narrow 
into  a  valley.    The  beautiful  Vmeyatda  ^YiviVv  <^n«^' 
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slopes  of  the  mountains  now  gave  place  to  woods  of  fir  and 
cliffs  of  naked  rock,  and  finally,  as  twilight  came  on  to 
deepen  thdr  sombre  hue,  we  reached  Gloggnitz,  at  that 
time  the  terminns  of  the  railroad. 

(The  road  was  completed  throughout  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  in  1857,  and  the  transit  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Adriatic,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  is  now  made  by 
the  express  trains  in  sixteen  hours  and  a  half.  Many  years 
have  been  employed  in  surmounting  the  two  chief  dilKculties 
on  this  route — ^the  passage  of  the  Semmering  Alp  and  of 
the  high  Carinthian  table-land,  both  of  which  are  great 
triumphs  of  engineering.  The  first  is  a  bold  spur  of  the 
St}-rian  .Vlps,  dinding  the  waters  of  the  Danube  from 
those  of  the  Drave.  After  ascending  a  long,  sloping  val- 
ley, the  road  boMIy  takes  the  mountain  side,  which  it 
climbs  by  a  series  of  zigzag  grades,  the  heaviest  of  which 
are  upwards  of  140  feet  to  the  mile.  Xear  the  summit, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  road  skirts  a  terrific  gorge, 
through  galleries  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  by  bridges 
thrown  across  the  lateral  ravines.  The  descent  on  the 
southern  side  into  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  a  tributary  of 
the  Drave,  is  much  more  gradual.  The  distance  from 
Gloggnitz  to  Mtlrzzuschlag,  by  the  road,  is  thirty  miles, 
but  less  than  fifteen  in  a  straight  line.  The  cost  of  the 
work  is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  $10,000,000.  The 
passage  of  the  Semmering,  however,  is  not  a  more  remark- 
able undertaking  than  that  of  the  Alleghanics,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  or  some  of  the  sections  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  and  Xcw  York  and  Erie  lines.  The 
heaviest  grades  on  these  roads  are,  I  believe,  reayectively 
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120, 103,  and  08  6x1  to  the  mile,  thoagh  there  are  a  foir 
rods  oa  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  whioh  reach  140  feet. 
The  engineers  who  built  the  track  over  the  Semmeriog 
first  visited  the  latter  road,  to  vfaich  belongs  the  credit 
of  inangurating  motintiun  grades.] 

At  Gloggnitz  I  was  obliged  to  wait  unUl  midnight  for  the 
stage  over  the  mounttuns  to  Murzzuschlag.  A  handsome 
Slave,  whoso  acquaintance  I  had  mode  in  the  car,  aooompor- 
nied  me  to  a  cafe,  where  he  took  supper  with  me,  before 
going  to  his  home,  a  few  miles  further.  In  the  warmth  of 
his  heart,  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  and  spend  the 
night  under  his  roof.  He  had  the  most  amiable  wife  in  the 
world,  and  a  darling  little  boy,  the  very  pearl  of  all  iofanti^ 
only  four  months  old.  Before  he  was  married,  he  was  very 
fond  of  dogs,  but  now  they  disgusted  him :  one  child  was 
worth  a  milliou  dogs.  And  then  followed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  hia  love  and  .courtship,  so  naiye,  so  simple,  sod 
told  with  snch  delightful  frankness,  that  my  heart  over* 
flowed  towards  the  good  Slave.  At  parting,  I  gave  him  my 
hand  and  a  »lent  blessing  on  liis  honest  and  confiding 
nature. 

When  one  is  obliged  to  wait  at  night  in  the  barren  room 
of  an  inn,  the  hours  are  dreary  enough.  They  had  an  end, 
however,  and  I  crept  into  a  small  st^e,  with  three  Ger- 
mans, who  instantly  insisted  on  closing  all  the  mndows 
and  lighting  their  pipes.  I  like  the  Qcrmans  most  heartily 
in  many  respects,  and  I  love  their  land  next  to  my  own.  I 
can  sleep  under  thdr  big  feather-beds,  and  eat  their  heten>> 
gcneons  dinners,  and  bear  with  patience  their  everlasting 
dfilaya:  hat  I  cannot  tolerate  thetc  inveterate  dread  of 
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fredi  water  snd  firedi  air.  Except  Vienna,  the  German 
dtiea  are  shockingly  deficient  in  baths,  and  even  in  the 
beat  hotda,  a  small  decanter  of  water  is  thought  to  be 
amply  soiBcient  for  one's  ablations.  My  companions  in 
the  stage  had  each  an  overcoat  and  cloak,  and  yet  they 
perasted  in  keeping  the  windows  &st  daring  fonr  saffocat- 
ing  hoora.  Of  the  Ftas  of  the  Semmering  I  can  <»ily  say 
that  we  went  very  slowly  ap-hill  one-half  of  the  way,  and 
very  ftst  down-hill  the  other  half.  I  rabbed  off  the  moist 
ooatiog  of  the  panes,  and  looked  oat  occasionally.  The 
moon  gave  a  straggling  light,  and  I  saw  some  black,  ghostly 
moantsdns  near  at  hand,  bat  not  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  separate  their  forms. 

We  left  Miirzzuschlag  at  dawn,  and  sped  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mar,  the  right  arm  of  the  Dravc.  We  were  now 
deep  in  the  rough,  picturesque  old  province  of  Steyermark. 
In  the  early  dusk  the  blue  and  red  flames  flickered  from 
the  chimneys  of  furnaces  in  the  valleys,  but  as  it  grew 
light,  qnaint  cottages  of  home-like  aspect  appeared  on  the 
slopes,  and  the  black  woods  of  flr  higher  up  were  broken 
i*-ith  brilliant  patches  of  pasture-ground.  Following  the 
windings  of  the  river,  we  enjoyed  a  rapid  diorama  of 
very  rugged  mountain  scenery,  which  was  only  dark  and 
melancholy  because  the  clouds  lowered  heavily  upon  it. 
The  mountains  on  either  hand  were  from  three  to  five 
thoosand  feet  in  height,  and  so  sterile  and  abrupt  as  to 
defy  all  attempt  at  cultivation.  In  some  places  they  ter- 
minated in  sheer  walls  of  rock,  dropping  almost  from  the 
sammit  to  the  base.  The  valley,  which  widened  to  a  plain 
aa  we  ai^roscbed  Ontz^  is  well  cultivaled\  ^^\i  wl 
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yegetables  seem  to  thrive,  bat  the  yine  is  poor  and  scanty. 
Gratz  is  finely  situated,  on  level  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
an  isolated  hill  which  is  crowned  by  a  citadel.  The  place 
is  much  visited  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  excunuons 
which  may  be  made  from  it  into  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
Styrian  Alps. 

About  noon  we  crossed  the  Drave,  ahready  a  broad  and 
full  stream.  The  road  then  lefl  the  mountidns,  and  as- 
cended to  a  tract  of  barren  and  rolling  upland,  with  fre- 
quent swamps  and  thickets  of  rank  growth.  Part  of  it 
was  adapted  for  grazing,  but  cultivation  was  scarce,  and 
the  inhabitants  few  and  scattered.  After  some  twenty 
miles  of  this  travel,  the  mountains  again  began  to  appear, 
and  we  descended  to  a  wild  stream  of  transparent  emerald 
color,  which  was  our  guide  to  the  Save,  in  whose  milky 
blue  waters  its  own  crystal  was  lost.  Among  our  passen- 
gers were  a  company  of  peasants  from  Krain,  or  Kar- 
niola,  returning  home  from  their  work  on  the  Semmer- 
ing.  They  were  dressed  in  coarse  white  woollen  garments 
of  their  own  manufacture,  and  spoke  a  Slavonic  dialect 
which  no  one  could  understand.  They  had  low,  narrow 
foreheads,  high  cheek  bones,  black  and  snaky  eyes,  and 
sharp,  hanging  moustaches,  while  their  complexion  was  * 
reddish  olive.  The  expression  of  their  faces  was  even  more 
villanous  than  that  of  the  Croat  regiments  in  the  Austrian 
service. 

The  last  fifly  miles  of  our  road  followed  the  course  of  the 

Save,  enchanting  us  with  a  succesdion  of  the  grandest 

mountain  landscapes.    For  the  whole  distance,  the  gorge 

through  which  the  river  passes  is  Uule  loaa  than  a  oaSoii, 
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in  the  most  Californiaa  sense  of  the  term.  The  water 
roared  at  oar  feet  in  a  continuous  rapid.  The  road  has 
been  cut  through  the  rock  or  built  up  with  much  labor 
from  below,  while,  owing  to  the  windings  of  the  river, 
its  carves  are  abrupt  and  frequent.  The  barren  peaks,  so 
dosely  ranged  together  that  scarcely  a  side  glen  finds  its 
way  to  the  river,  towered  thousands  of  feet  above  us,  and 
the  only  road  at  their  base,  besides  our  own,  was  a  little 
path  that  hang  like  a  thread  on  the  opposite  side,  now 
notched  carefully  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  now 
dropping  to  the  water,  and  now  climbing  wearily  around 
some  impassable  corner.  At  first,  the  mountains  were 
covered  nearly  to  their  summits  with  forests  which  the 
frost  had  stained  with  a  deep,  dark  crimson  hue,  changing 
to  purple  as  they  stood  more  distant.  The  effect  of  this 
royal  drapery — these  broad  and  grand  tints,  contrasted 
with  the  dusky  blue  of  the  water  and  the  light  grey  of  the 
granite  rock — was  indescribably  gorgeous.  But  the  moun- 
taia%  as  we  advanced,  grew  more  barren,  broken,  and  lofty. 
Cloudy  fleeces  were  piled  high  on  their  summits,  and  the 
invisible  Oreads  spun  them  into  glittering  threads  which  slip- 
[>cd  through  their  fingers  and  dropped  from  cliff  to  cliff  into 
the  lap  of  the  glen.  In  one  place  I  found  a  natural  copy 
of  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse.  A  large  stream  burst  up 
full  and  strong  from  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  and  after 
driving  a  rude  mill  that  stood  below,  tumbled  foaming 
into  the  Save. 

Towards  sunset,  we  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  after  wanls  reached  Lay  bach,  then  the  termi- 
nation of  the  road.    This  town,  the  capital  of  Carinthia^ 
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is  a  meagre-looking  place,  and  oontaiBS  nothing  of  interest. 
Most  of  the  passengers  for  Trieste  took  the  diligence  on 
arriving  and  travelled  all  night,  but  I  preferred  remuning 
till  morning,  in  order  to  make  the  joamey  by  daylight.  At 
the  principal  hotel  I  found  an  English  Colonel,  on  his  way 
to  India,  who  had  made  the  same  choice.  We  went  to  bed 
early,  and  were  called  up  before  daylight  to  take  our  coffee 
and  make  ready  to  start.  The  Colonel  was  very  anxious 
to  have  a  comfortable  place,  with  not  too  many  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  gave  the  keUner  no  rest  on  the  subject. 
Finally,  as  the  diligence  was  ready  to  start,  the  latter  came 
up,  saying  that  he  had  found  the  very  place — a  sort  of 
coup6,  in  which  there  was  no  one  but  a  lady.  '*  Is  die 
young  and  handsome,  and  does  she  speak  French  ? ''  asked 
the  Colonel,  who  was  innocent  of  German.  "  She  is  very 
yoimg  and  beautiful,  and  of  course  she  speaks  French,^ 
replied  the  kellncr.  Hereupon  the  officer  took  up  his  doak 
and  went  down,  rejoicing  over  his  agreeable  companion ; 
but  what  was  his  horror,  when  the  day  broke,  to  find  a 
Styrian  Baroness,  old,  fat,  frightfully  plain,  and  ignorant  of 
French !  I  was  more  lucky,  in  finding  a  separate  vehicle, 
in  which  there  was  a  young  Bavarian  officer.  I  gave  him  a 
cigar,  he  spread  half  of  his  camp-cloak  over  my  knees, 
and  thenceforth  we  fraternized  perfectly. 

It  was  a  damp,  dark  morning,  but  the  horns  of  the  pos* 
tilions  blew  a  merry  peal  as  we  rolled  out  of  Laybach. 
The  roads  were  in  a  miserable  condition  from  recent 
rains,  and  the  wet  plain  over  which  we  drove  seemed 
interminable.  During  the  forenoon  we  passed  over  many 
ranges  oF  bilbj  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  indos- 
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mg  TiDeji  of  greeo  and  pleasant  aspecty  bat  the  oountry 
grew  more  Ueak  and  cold  as  we  approached  the  Adriatia 
Tlie  woods,  which  were  just  touched  with  the  frost  when  I 
left  Tiemia,  were  here  bare  of  leaves.  Cultivation  was 
i*'*-^^**^  ahnoet  entirely  to  the  valleys,  where  the  young 
wheat  was  beginning  to  look  green.  I  saw  a  few  herdsmen 
OQ  the  hilRopai  tending  their  sheep  and  goats  among  the 
hot  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  keep- 
the  roads  in  order  or  begging  of  the  passengers.  They 
are  a  starved-looking  race,  kin  to  the  Croats.  I  have  no 
doabi  that  Goldsmith^s  record  of  the  inhospitality  of  the 
**  rude  Carinthian  boor  "  is  perfectly  correct.  The  Ameri- 
can Bloomers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Carinthian 
women  are  before  them  in  the  movement.  Tlieir  skirts 
just  reach  to  the  knee,  but  they  have  not  yet  got  as  far  as 
the  Turkish  trowsers.  They  either  go  bare-legged  or  wear 
hussar  boots. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  convince  me  of  the 
poverty  of  this  region,  it  was  supplied  by  the  dinner  they 
gave  us  at  Adelsberg.  The  force  of  leanness  and  of  mean- 
ness could  no  further  go.  The  necessity  of  reaching  Trieste 
a  day  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  prevented  me 
from  visiting  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  Adelsberg,  near  the 
village,  and  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  which  are  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant.  The  geological  character 
of  the  country  between  Adelsberg  and  Trieste  is  very 
remarkable.  It  is  called  the  Kcrat^  and  consists  of  ranges 
of  stony  hills,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  sides  of 
these  hills  and  the  valleys  between  them,  arc  pierced  with 
cap-like  hoUowa,  from  which  the  rams  are  evidently  carried 
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off  by  subterranean  drains.  They  arc  in  some  places  quite 
deep  and  precipitous,  and  the  road  winds  along  on  tlie  nar- 
row partition  walls  between  them. 

[That  portion  of  the  railroad  which  crosses  the  Karst  is  a 
work  of  immense  labor.  The  descent  to  Trieste  is  so  steep 
that  the  track  is  carried  many  miles  to  the  westward, 
w^hence  it  returns  in  a  sharp  angle.  The  wind  caUed  the 
Bora,  which  blows  over  the  southern  edge  of  the  table- 
land, is  at  times  strong  enough  to  stop  the  trains,  which  are 
often  detained  several  hours  from  this  cause.  On  the  old 
post-road  there  are  special  officials,  chosen  for  their  fiuni« 
liarity  with  the  wind  and  its  accompanying  signs,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inform  travellers  whether  they  can  pass  with 
safety.  When  the  wind  is  at  its  height,  it  is  strong  enough 
to  overturn  the  heaviest  wagons,  and  the  officials  have  then 
authority  to  prevent  every  one  from  passing.  During  the 
Italian  Revolution  of  1849,  a  company  of  dragoons,  on 
their  way  to  Lombardy,  were  stopped  for  this  reason.  The 
officer,  a  young  fellow  with  more  brag  than  brains,  said, 
"  We  are  going  to  beat  the  rebels,  and  it  is  foolish  to  think 
the  wind  can  stop  us,"  marched  on  in  defiance  of  the  official 
warning,  and  was  presently,  horse  and  all,  blown  off  the 
precipice.  Out  of  the  whole  company,  but  sixteen  men 
escaped.] 

We  were  very  anxious  to  reach  Trieste  before  dark,  but 
after  twelve  hours  of  tedious  driving  the  sun  went  down 
and  we  were  still  distant.  We  had  heard  much  of  the 
magnificent  view  from  the  crest  of  the  mountains  behind 
the  town — a  view,  which,  it  is  said,  takes  in  the  entire 
curve  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Venice  to  the  mountain  head- 
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hud  of  Pola.     This  was  nothing,  however,  to  the  laqr 
Carinthian  postilion^  who  Bcaroely  allowed  his  three  horses 
to  stretch  their  rope  traces.    The   last  light   of  sanset 
showed  us  the  monntuns  of  Frinli,  far  to  the  right,  and 
then  we  leaned  spitefully  back  in  the  carriage  and  dropped 
the  subject.    We  were  deep  in  criticisms  on  Jenny  land's 
Toioe,  when  a  sadden  exclamation  from  both  of  ns  pat  a 
stop  to  the  conversation.    A  dark  gulf  yawned  &r  below 
u,  half  g^ling  a  dasky  plain,  and  just  in  the  centre  of 
the  carve  sparkled  a  glittering  crescent  of  lights,  branch- 
ing into  long  lines  or  breaking  into  showers  of  fiery  dots. 
This  was  Trieste,  gleaming  like  a  tiara  on  the  forehead  of 
the  Adriatic.     Beyond  it  and  far  to  the  south,  the  hills 
of  Istria  loomed  darkly  along  the  horizon.     All  else  was 
vaime  and  indistinct  in  the  stariij^ht.     The  air  qtcvt  milder 
as  we  descended,  and  when  I  walked  along  the  quay  on 
mv  way  to  the  hotel,  hearing]:  the  sweet  Italian  tonjruc  on 
all  sides,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  sun  was  not  still 
shining. 

Trieste  is  comparatively  a  new  town,  and  owes  its  rise 
entirely  to  its  commerce.  Therefore,  though  it  is  clean, 
bright,  and  pleasant,  the  traveller  dbmisses  its  edifices  with 
a  glance,  and  finds  much  more  hiteresting  material  in  the 
crowds  that  throng  its  streets.  Tlie  Orient  is  much 
nearer  than  at  Vienna.  The  Greek  meets  you  at  every 
luni.  The  Turk  grows  familiar,  and  you  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Egyptian,  the  Albanian,  and  the  fur-capped 
Dalmatian.  The  mole  is  crowded  with  copjter-colored 
sailors  in  dirty  turbans  and  baggy  trowsers.  Chibouques 
are  smoked  in  Lio/d's  Cafe,  and  newspapeT^  va  lldl«.ma 
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tQzt  cover  the  tables  of  the  reading  room.  The  Fmnk 
and  Mussulman  are  seen  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  arcades  of 
the  Exchange,  and  if  you  go  there  at  two  o'clock  your 
cars  ^iJl  be  stunned  \iith  the  clatter  of  a  dozen  different 
languages. 


XI, 


SMYRNA,  AND  THE  GRECIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


[OCTOBER,   1851.] 


-•-•- 


The  fare  from  Trieste  to  Alexandria,  by  way  of  Sm}Tna — 
a  Toyage  of  twelve  days — is  about  $40.  This  does  not 
inclnde  provisions,  which  cost  about  75  cents  a  day  addi- 
tional. There  is  a  third  place  for  "  the  scum  of  the  earth," 
80  that  the  second  cabin  is  considered  quite  respectable, 
though  not  aristocratic.  It  is  very  neat,  tolerably  venti- 
lated, and  furnished  with  berths  which  are  perfectly  clean 
and  flealess,  though  rather  hard.  As  I  had  already  been 
seasoned  to  planks,  I  found  them  very  good.  We  rose  at 
daybreak  and  were  immediately  sensed  with  small  cups  of 
rich  black  coffee.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  substantial 
break&st,  and  at  four  a  dinner  of  six  courses,  both  of  which 
meals  were  accompanied  with  wine  ad  libituvi —  a  light, 
pore  Jtjdian  rintsgCy  which  Father  MatUevr  m\^\\.  v^jx*^ 
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without  cndangcniig  the  sanctity  of  his  pledge.  There 
was  a  barrel  of  the  coarser  sort  on  deck,  which  served  the 
mongrel  Greek  and  Dalmatian  sailors  instead  of  a  wAter- 
butt.  Our  day  wound  up  ^rith  a  cup  of  tea,  made  in  good 
English  style.  If  one  cannot  endure  such  hardships  as  these, 
while  skirting  the  mountain-shores  of  Gjreece  and  Albania^ 
let  him  stick  to  his  easy  chair. 

Our  passengers  were  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  from  some  odd  comers  of  Society.  In  the 
after  cabin  there  was  a  Greek,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Mavrocordato ;  the  English  wife  of  a  Turkish  Bey,  and  a 
German  missionary  with  an  English  wife,  bound  for  Bey- 
rout.  In  the  fore  cabin,  there  were  three  Italiati  singers, 
going  to  the  Constantinoi)olitan  opera ;  an  Ionian ;  a  most 
ignorant  Prussian,  bound  for  Athens,  and  a  Swiss.  The 
deck  was  occupied  by  a  Jew  and  his  family,  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem.  The  man  wore  a  greasy  gown  of  black 
serge,  witli  a  beard  reaching  to  his  waist^  and  the  whole 
family  represented  to  the  life  Thackeray's 

"  filthy  Jews  to  larboard, 
Uncombed,  unwaHhed,  unbarbered." 

They  had  a  young  child,  which  squalled  twice  as  load  fts 
any  un circumcised  infant  I  ever  heard.  I  recollect  once 
hearing  a  camp-meeting  hymn  which  commenced  "  What's 
became  of  the  Hebrew  children?"  I  think  I  could  have 
given  information  as  to  the  locality  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
children. 

We  pass  unnoticed,  the  distant  view  of  the  Dalmatian 
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ooMt,  which  I  have  once  then  Tisted  and  described*  At 
Goffii,  we  first  toach  dasaio  earth.  Here  Homer  has  been 
before  nal  and  here  we  may  still  behold  the  Ph»acian  gaUey 
which  bore  Ulysses  to  his  home,  transformed  into  a  rock 
by  the  vengeance  of  Neptone,  in  sight  of  its  destined 
haren.  Thence  by  Lencadia,  Ithaca,  and  the  shores  of  Elis 
and  Arcadia,  onr  keel  ploughs  illastrions  waters.  Beyond 
the  shaDow  bay  of  Arcadia,  however,  our  thoughts  are 
recalled  to  later  times:  we  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Navarino. 
The  harbor  where  the  great  maritime  battle  took  place  is 
almost  excluded  from  view  of  the  sea  by  the  long  island  of 
Sphagia  (the  scene  of  Byron's  "Corsair"),  which  lies  across 
its  mouth.  A  short  distance  further,  in  passing  between 
the  Island  of  Sapiehza  and  the  mainland,  we  run  close  to 
the  town  of  Modon,  whose  massive  walls,  the  memorial  of 
Venetian  sway,  project  into  the  sea.  Another  headland 
brings  us  to  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and  to  the  sight  of  the 
sublime  mountain  peninsula  which  divides  this,  the  ancient 
Mess^eiiiin,  from  the  Laconian  Gulf  beyond.  Towards  its 
extremity  the  Taygetus  suddenly  terminates,  but  the  narrow 
fi^trip  of  Cape  ^latapan  is  thrust  in  advance,  like  the  paw 
of  a  sleeping  lion,  drivuig  its  rocky  talons  into  the  sea. 
Tlie  aspect  of  this  promontory,  which  is  the  most  southern 
point  of  Europe,  is  remarkably  grand.  Tlie  peri)cndicular 
walls  of  dark-red  rock  which  form  the  cape  are  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  wild  ridges  of  the  Tay- 
getus rise  gradually  behind  them  to  an  elevation  of  7,000 
feet. 

When  I  went  on  deck  the  next  morning,  we  were  in  the 
Archipelago.    The  islands  of  ScrpVvoa  ^w^  ^v^'dxw* 
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tos  were  already  behind  as;  Anti-PftrcNi,  Paros,  and  Naxos 
retreated  beyond  each  other,  &r  to  the  Eaat;  the  low 
shores  of  Delos  rose  in  front,  with  Mykonos  still  farther 
oEf  and  the  hills  of  Tinos  blushed  in  the  sanrise  over  the 
nearer  coast  of  Syra.  TVo  doubled  a  rocky  cape  and 
entered  the  harbor,  just  as  the  sunshine  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain-cone  on  which  the  old  city  is  built.  The  bril- 
liant white  of  the  flat  Oriental  houses,  which  rise  tier  above 
tier  up  the  craggy  steep,  contrasted  finely  with  the  soft 
morning  sky  and  the  perfect  ultramarine  of  the  water.  It 
was  something  more  than  a  sunrise  to  me;  it  was  the 
dawn  of  the  Orient. 

During  a  day  and  a  half  that  we  lay  at  anchor  there,  I 
became  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  city  as  I 
Its  Oriental  character  holds  good  in  every  respect — all 
ness  without  and  all  filth  within.  There  is  but  one  respect- 
able street,  which  you  enter  on  landing — a  sort  of  bazaar, 
covered  with  ragged  awning,  and  occupied  by  the  prindpal 
merchants.  The  rest  is  a  wilderness  of  dirty  lanes,  barely 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass  each  other,  and  spread 
for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  mountain-side.  You  ascend 
and  descend  between  walls,  just  too  high  to  prevent  your 
seeing  anything,  and  after  much  labor,  come  to  a  halt  in  a 
vile  little  court,  breathing  anything  but  balm,  or  perhaps 
on  the  flat  house-top  of  some  astonished  Greek.  Then  yon 
return,  picking  your  steps  with  much  trouble,  and  try 
another  course,  but  the  twists  and  turns,  the  steps  here  and 
there  and  the  culs-de-sac  so  bewilder  yon,  that  you  finish 
by  finding  yourself  just  where  you  did  not  wish  to  go* 
/  tried  the  experiment  twice,  and  aitet  \oo\uxi^  m  on  the 
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domMtie  amngeiiiflntfl  of  half  the  fiumlies  in  Syra,  gave 
up  the  attempt* 

Hie  new  town,  which  oontaina  upwards  of  20,000  iahabit- 
anta,  has  grown  np  entirely  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Tlie  lefiigees  from  other  idands,  daring  the  Revolution, 
fint  boflt  their  huts  on  the  shore ;  afterwards  the  harbor,  on 
aoeoont  of  its  central  position  in  the  Archipelago,  was 
made  the  stopping-idaoe  of  the  French  and  Austrian  steam- 
en.  It  is  now  *  Grecian  naval  and  quarantine  station,  and 
has  an  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  with  the  other 
ports  of  the  Levant.  The  town  at  present  exhibits  every 
sign  of  prosperity  except  cleanliness.  The  quay  is  crowded 
with  srulors,  wearing  the  semi-Turkish  dress  of  the  islands, 
and  the  traffic  in  fruit,  wood,  fish,  grain,  spices  and  tobacco, 
is  carried  on  with  great  briskness.  The  shopkeepers  are 
busy,  the  little  markets  arc  thronged,  and  the  mechanics 
who  ply  their  several  avocations  in  their  rough  way  look 
too  cheerfully  industrious  to  lack  work.  In  the  ship-yard 
I  counted  ten  vessels  (two  of  300  tons)  on  the  stocks,  be- 
sides a  number  of  small  craft.  Several  large  and  handsome 
edifices  were  going  up,  in  addition  to  the  many  one-story 
boxes  which  the  common  people  inhabit. 

I  accompanied  the  baritone  of  our  Italian  company  on  a 
visit  to  a  Greek  family  of  his  acquaintance.  We  found  at 
home  an  old  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  received  us  very 
cordiaUy,  and  immediately  brought  us  Turkish  coffee,  with 
a  little  jar  of  quince  jelly.  They  spoke  no  language  but 
Greek,  the  rich,  whispering  flow  of  which  is  not  less  sweet 
to  the  ear,  though  less  crystalline  in  accent,  than  Italian. 
Both  ImSjcs  had  regular  and  agreeable  fealure^^  aw^  >2tL<isa 
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manners  possessed  a  native  grace  which  I  hardly  expected 
to  find  in  such  a  locality. 

I  rose  before  sunrise  and  went  on  shore,  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  lofty  peak  which  rises  behind  the  town. 
Escaping  from  the  tortuous  lanes  of  New  Syra,  I  crossed  a 
narrow  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  old  town,  which  rises  like 
an  immense  sugar-loaf,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  and  rocky 
glen.  Here  there  are  not  even  lanes,  but  only  steps  from 
the  bottom  of  the  town  to  the  top,  up  which  the  asses, 
laden  with  water-jars,  toiled  painfully.  The  houses  are 
very  old,  and  raised  on  arches  in  many  places,  where  there 
is  not  soil  enough  to  hold  them.  For  a  while  I  climbed  the 
fatiguing  steps  without  losing  the  way,  but  finally  went 
astray  on  the  house-tops,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants.  A 
bare-legged  boy,  looking  down  from  the  next  house  above 
me,  shouted  "San  Giorgios?"  I  nodded  my  head,  and 
with  a  spring  he  was  beside  me,  and  went  cai)ering  up  the 
steps  as  a  guide.  Three  or  four  other  urchins  followed,  and 
when  we  reached  the  Church  of  St.  George,  which  crowns 
the  sharp  top  of  the  cone,  I  had  six  attendants.  The  glen 
below  me  was  filled  with  a  long  array  of  women,  with 
water-jars  on  their  heads,  and  boys  dnving  laden  asses, 
going  to  and  from  the  fountain  behind  the  town.  I  pointed 
to  the  fountain  and  then  to  the  ])eak,  which  lifted  its  mar- 
ble crags  high  above  us,  and  made  signs  to  the  boys  that 
they  should  accompany  me.  Their  wild  black  eyes  sparkled 
assent,  and  the  tassels  of  the  red  caps  fluttered  in  the  wind 
as  they  leaped  down  the  rocks.  We  went  at  a  breakneck 
rate  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  the  shelvy  sides  of  which 
were  InborioiiBly  fonned  into  terraces,  i^\2LTi\Ad  -^vt^  €1^^ 
oranges^  ami  vines. 
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My  mx  gnides  took  a  path  which  led  np  the  bed  of  a 
wint^  torrent,  till  it  opened  on  the  bare  sides  of  the  monn- 
tain.  Hie  sharp  masses  of  rock,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
wci«  scantily  covered  with  wild  sage  and  other  plants, 
which  gave  an  aromatic  and  stimulating  taste  to  the  air,  as 
they  were  broken  under  our  feet.  The  nimble  lizards 
■eampered  into  their  holes,  but  they  were  not  more  nimble 
tban  my  little  Greeks,  whose  caps  bobbed  up  and  down  as 
tliey  bounded  with  hands  and  feet  up  the  rocks.  They 
diattered  incessantly  to  one  another  and  to  me,  and  I  talked 
to  them  in  English  and  Italian,  both  parties  enjoying  the 
conversation,  though  neither  understood  it.  At  last,  when 
we  had  reached  a  rocky  shoulder,  not  far  from  the  summit, 
I  dismissed  them  and  ascended  alone.  I  gave  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  10  lepta  (the  largest  Greek  copper  coin);  they 
laid  their  hands  gravely  across  their  breasts  and  bowed, 
after  which  their  capers  of  delight  were  most  amusing. 
They  shouted  and  danced  on  the  rocks,  and  then,  clutch- 
ing the  coins  tightly  in  their  hands,  went  out  of  sight  with 
the  fleet ne**s  of  young  goats. 

A  few  moments  more  of  breathless  climbing  brought  me 
to  the  top  of  the  jieak,  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  Some  friendly  hand  had  piled  a  totter- 
ing tower  of  stones,  up  which  I  mounted,  and  then  sat 
down  to  breathe  the  delicious  air  and  contemplate  the 
magnificent  view.  The  horizon  was  so  extended  as  to  take 
in  neariy  the  entire  group  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  few  of 
the  Sporades.  I  counted  twenty-five  islands,  besides  Syra — 
some  rising  into  cloudy  summits,  some  low  and  barren, 
Bome  Ijing  in  dark  purple  shadow,  some  g\eakia\\i^\yrv\^\. 
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and  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  all  prdlcd  bf  the  Bame  glorious 
blue  of  the  sea.  Here,  almost  at  my  feet,  iras  Deloe,  when 
Latona  gave  birth  to  ApoUo  and  IXana;  yonder  Paroa,  the 
birth-place  of  the  Mediocan  YenuB  and  the  Dying  Gladift- 
tor ;  behind  it  Nazos,  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  and 
&int  and  far  to  the  south,  Nio,  where  Homer  died.  To  the 
west  lay  Thermin,  Zea,  and  Andros,  and  away  beyond  An- 
dros  the  shadowy  hills  of  Kcgropout,  the  ancient  Eubma. 
Zea  concealed  the  promontory  of  Cape  Colonoa,  bat  be- 
tween the  island  and  Negropont,  dim  as  a  dream,  stretdied 
the  mainland  of  Attica,  the  tops  of  Hymettua.  In  tlie 
northeast  I  distinguished  Icaros  and  Samos,  and  in  the 
south  the  topmost  summit  of  Milo.  The  feeling  with  which 
I  gazed  on  that  panorama  can  scarcely  be  expressed  In 
words;  or  if  in  words,  only  in  that  speech  taught  by  him 
who  was  bom  on  Dolos, 

On  my  return,  I  descended  to  the  fountain,  which  gnihe* 
from  the  solid  rock,  in  the  ravine  behind  the  old  town.  It 
is  the  same  to  which  the  pilgrims  of  old  resorted  for  puri- 
fication, before  viaiting  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delos. 
Without  tlie  supply  of  soft  and  pure  water  which  it  affords, 
the  island  would  not  be  habitable.  I  fonnd  a  number  of 
women  grouped  aromid  it,  waiting  to  fill  their  heavy  jars, 
which  they  then  bore  off  on  their  shoulders.  The  water  ii 
sold  in  the  town  and  even  retailed  by  the  glass  to  the  sailors 
along  the  quay.  I  came  on  board  like  one  of  the  messen- 
gers from  Eahkol,  bearing  a  cluster  of  transparent  pink 
grapes,  which  weighed  more  than  four  pounds. 

We  left  Syra  towards  evening,  onr  deck  crowded  with 
Qrecka,  Taria,  and  Jews.    On  ptsnngXhft  Awt  between 
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Tinos  and  Mykonos,  we  entered  the  open  sea,  and  made  for 
Scio,  about  fifty  miles  distant.  As  the  night  was  dark,  and 
only  toached  at  the  island  for  half  an  hoar,  some  time 
midnight,  I  kept  my  berth,  bat  rose  at  dawn  to  see  a 
in  Asia,  for  the  first  time.  We  were  just  entering 
the  bay  of  Smyrna — a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles  long,  and  varying  firom  five  to  ten 
m  breadth.  Its  shores  are  mountains,  whose  green  and 
wooded  slopes  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  bare 
hiHsof  Oreeoe.  The  narrow  plains  at  thar  feet  are  covered 
with  gardens  and  grain-fields,  and  dotted  with  white  villages 
and  country-houses. 

After  passing  the  ^^  Castle  of  the  Sea,''  a  large  white- 
washed fortress  commanding  the  channel,  we  first  see  the 
minarets  of  Smyrna.  Mount  Pagus,  on  the  southern  side, 
crowned  by  its  ruined  citadel,  keeps  the  city  in  shadow,  but 
as  we  approached,  the  mass  of  houses — ^flat,  dome-like  roofs, 
gay  mosques  and  light  minarets,  stretching  for  nearly  two 
miles  along  the  shore  and  climbing  to  the  dark  cypress- 
groves  of  the  burial  grounds,  high  on  the  hill — grows  dis- 
tinct in  all  its  novel  and  fantastic  features.  Our  boat 
passes  slowly  to  the  Frank  quarter,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  and  drops  anchor  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore. 

Smyrna  is  sometimes  called,  in  the  flowery  tongue  of  the 
East,  the  "  Ornament  of  Asia. "  No  one,  who  first  beholds 
the  city  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pagus, 
will  hesitate  to  accord  it  so  graceful  a  title.  The  grand  and 
harmonious  features  of  the  landscape,  of  which  it  b  the 
central  point,  give  it  mb  air  of  dignity  and  im^cytXan^^ 
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which  neither  its  streets  and  public  edifices,  nor  the  h 
tions  of  foreign  traffic  in  its  harbour,  would  convey.  Il 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad 
and  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  River  Hermes,  its 
southern  end  resting  on  the  mountain,  as  an  oriental  beauty, 
reclining  after  the  bath,  lifts  her  head  on  the  pillows  of  her 
divan.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  majestic  repose ;  the  eimple  and 
compact  array  of  its  tiled  roofs  and  white  walls,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  light  shaft  of  a  minaret,  a  slender  cy- 
press, or  the  plumy  top  of  a  palm,  presents  no  point  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  call  one's  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
view.  The  city,  the  sparkling  gulf,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  horizon,  the  garden-valley,  compassed  on  all  sides  by 
the  cloud-capped  off-shoots  of  the  Taurus  range — all  are 
blended  in  one  superb  panorama,  and  colored  by  the  bine 
and  violet  pencils  of  the  Ionian  air.  Here  Asia — ^grand, 
though  fallen  Asia — has  most  solemnly,  most  sublimely  im- 
pressed the  seal  of  her  destiny. 

The  city,  after  you  have  entered  it,  loses  this  impressive 
effect,  but  gives  you  an  endless  variety  of  bizarre  and  pic- 
turesque forms.  I  landed  alone,  within  an  hour  after  my 
arrival,  and  selected  one  from  the  crowd  of  shabby  drago- 
men on  the  quay,  to  be  my  guide  through  the  city.  The 
subject  of  my  choice  turned  out  to  be  a  Spanish  Jew,  whom 
I  ignominiously  dismissed,  when  he  attempted  to  palm  oft 
an  old  synagogue  as  the  chief  mosque  of  Smyrna.  The 
main  street  of  the  Frank  quarter,  which  lies  next  the  water, 
is  narrow,  crooked,  ill  paved,  and  very  dirty.  There  is  no 
house  in  the  city  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  none 
of  any  pretensions  to  architectursl  \»ea»x^)  \\novi<5^1i  the 
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noka  boast  aeveral  oool  ooortryards  with  fountains.    The 
signs  are  principally  in  Greek  and  Italian,  but  the 
donkey-driyerSy  and  boatmen,  who  beset  you  on 
landing,  are  full  of  Engllrii  and  Spanish  phrases. 

Nearly  every  man  one  meets  here  is  a  study.  The  very 
lofttmen  who  came  to  take  us  ashore,  with  their  red  bags 
ibr  pantaloons,  brawny  brown  arms,  and  weather-beaten  tar- 
booshes, were  picturesque.  Then,  as  I  first  touched  Asian 
BoH,  I  jostled  against  a  group  of  shawl-^rt  mountuneers,  • 
armed  with  heavy  sabres,  and  turning  down  the  first  street  |« 
I  met  a  string  of  camels,  laden  with  water-skins.  In  the 
crowd  that  followed  them  I  recognised  Arabs,  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, aiiil  Egyptians,  besides  the  different  varieties  of 
Turks  and  Franks.  Tall  Mussulmans  stood  in  the  entrances 
of  the  courtyards,  beside  baskets  of  transparent  pink,  green, 
and  ]»»qile  grapes ;  porters,  with  small  board-yards  and 
brick-kilns  strapjujd  on  their  backs,  steered  their  blind  way 
through  the  crooked  alleys ;  a  company  of  Turkish  women, 
mai^ked  and  mufiied  in  loose  robes,  stared  in  the  faces  of 
the  Franks,  and  the  long-drawn  ^^'ffuarcUt-a  !  "  (take  care ! ) 
of  the  donkey  men,  sounding  every  instant  behind  mc- 
obliged  me  to  take  the  wall  and  saspend  my  observations. 
Tlie  streets  are  so  narrow  that  the  projecting  eaves  of  the 
houses  touch  in  many  places,  and  a  laden  donkey  almost 
blocks  the  passage. 

My  Jewish  guide  set  off  on  a  quick  trot  and  soon 
brought  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  bazaars.  The  Smyrniote 
bazaars,  I  should  here  state,  are  merely  streets  of  one  story 
shops,  covered  with  a  loose  roofing  of  boards,  which  makes 
them  very  eooJ  and  xig'rccable  during  ibe  \\ol  m\(SL-&vc>|  \!lq>\\%« 
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They  are  open  thoroughfares,  and  the  cry  of  "ffuardal" 
is  never  out  of  one's  ears.  Some  skill  is  required  to  tkvmi 
being  run  over  by  a  camel,  knoclced  down  by  a  donkey,  or 
punched  in  the  head  by  a  porambulating  board-pile.  The 
first  bazaar  I  entered  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  Franks, 
who  have  a  large  display  of  pruitcd  cotton  goods.  I  wasted 
no  time  on  the  red-capped  Italian  and  Greek  shopkeeper^ 
but  hastened  on  to  the  Turkish  quarter,  where  the  calm 
impassive  merchants,  reclining  on  their  carpets,  scarcely  put 
aude  the  amber  mouth-pieces  of  their  chibooka,  to  reply  to 
a  customer.  Here  the  plash  of  water  from  the  public  foun- 
tains sounds  cool  and  grateful,  and  the  ur  is  impregnated 
with  the. subtle  and  delicate  aroma  of  spices.  At  the  cor- 
ners stand  the  venders  of  sherbet,  and  near  them  the  smoke 
ascends  &om  pans  of  simmering  kabobs  and  various  other 
Turkish  dishes,  which  I  was  content  with  beholding.  The 
rich  gleam  of  the  silks  of  Brousa,  the  Pcrdan  acarfi,  uaA 
the  golden  fringes  and  embroidered  work  displayed  in  the 
shops  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  merchants,  was  a  much 
less  gorgeous  ught  to  me  tliiin  that  of  the  lazy  owners,  with 
their  lai^c  black  eyes,  half  closed  in  beatific  dreams,  over 
the  bubbling  narghiteh.  In  the  Persian  quarter,  I  aaw 
several  beautiful  children,  but  one  boy  whose  fiice  was  tfaat 
of  an  angel.  Raphael's  cherubs,  in  his  Madonna  di  Saa 
Sisto,  are  less  divine  in  their  loveliness.  If  the  children  oi 
the  Moslem  Paradise  arc  thns  beautiful,  I  know  no  artist 
who  would  not  willingly  go  there. 

I  also  visited  the  slave  bazaar,  which  is  in  the  Turkish 
part  of  the  city.  The  keepers  at  first  objected  to  my  ea- 
trance,  bat  a  small  backsheesh  removed  their  acmples,    I 
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ushered  into  a  court-yard,  around  which  about  twenty 
^fofaiaiii  lay  grouped  in  the  sun — smal],  thick-lipped,  flat- 
lieaded  creatures,  whose  fiuses  exhibited  a  sort  of  pasdye 
good-humor,  but  not  the  slightest  sign  of  intelligence. 
Tliey  are  the  lowest  and  cheapest  kind  of  slaves,  bringing 
from  t50  to  $150  each,  and  are  purchased  by  the  Turks  for 
house-servants.  The  keeper  assured  me  that  he  would  buy 
provisions  for  them  with  the  backsheesh,  but  I  have  no  idea 
that  he  kept  his  word. 

After  dismisnng  my  gmde,  I  took  my  bearings  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  and  plunged  into  the  Turkish  quarter, 
seeking  a  way  to  the  burial-ground.  The  further  I  went 
from  the  bazaars,  the  more  quiet  grew  the  streets,  and  very 
soon  I  saw  no  more  Frank  dresses.  A  masked  Turkish 
lady  who  passed,  looked  at  me  steadily  with  two  of  the 
most  superb  eyes  I  ever  saw,  but  the  next  that  came  drew 
her  mantle  over  her  head  and  crouched  close  to  the  oppo- 
nte  wall,  so  that  the  unclean  Frank  might  not  even  brush 
her  garments.  As  the  streets  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  I 
was  at  a  loss  which  to  take,  but  climbed  the  stones  at  ran- 
dom, till  I  reached  a  fountain.  A  number  of  children  who 
were  gathered  around  it,  made  signs  that  I  should  return, 
and  cried  out  "  chJcatch  !  chkatch  !  " — which  I  took  to  be 
the  Turkish  for  ^'  dogs !  '^  since  I  had  not  gone  a  dozen  stej)s 
further  before  a  whole  pack  of  those  animals  set  upon  me 
and  forced  me  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  I  reached  the  grove 
of  cypresses  without  further  adventure,  and  sat  down  to 
rest  on  a  broken  pillar,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Ancient 
Smyrna  to  be  the  headstone  of  a  Turk.  The  Turks,  unlike 
the  Cbiisthuis^  never  bury  one  gencralion  m  >l[ie  tjiici'^  ^1 
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another,  and  consequoDtly  the  barial-ground  is  slmiTS  en- 
larging its  limits.  The  tombstonea,  with  their  tnrbaned 
tops,  are  innumerable,  and  the  pride  of  Bome  finnilies, 
irhoso  names  are  emblazoned  in  golden  Arabic  letters  on 
pillars  painted  scarlet  or  sky-blae,  is  doubly  vidn  and  ridi- 
culous artiid  the  neglect  and  decay  which  the  hoarj  cy- 
presses have  looked  upon  for  many  centuries. 

I  climbed  the  breezy  sides  of  Mount  Pagos  to  the  minfl 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  passing  on  my  way  many  fragments 
of  cvit  stone,  traces  of  walls  and  gateways,  which,  with 
some  cisterns  and  foundations,  are  all  that  remain  of  ths 
old  city.  The  hill  was  covered  with  droves  of  camels,  who 
lii^cd  their  solemn  heads  from  the  dry  shrubs  upon  which 
they  were  browsing,  and  looked  at  me  with  the  same  pas- 
sive faces'  as  their  masters.  From  the  crest  of  Mount 
Pagus  I  looked  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Meles,  on  its 
southern  side,  and  beyond,  over  the  rolling  plains  that 
stretched  far  inland.  But  the  view  of  Smyrna  and  its  gar- 
dens, the  mountains  and  the  sea,  attracted  me  still  more. 
I  sat  for  hours  on  a  rock,  under  the  battered  wall  of  the 
castle,  without  being  able  to  take  my  eyes  from  the  sublime 
landscape.  I  was  aftern-ards  told  that  I  ran  the  risk  of 
being  robbed,  as  the  Franks  of  Smyrna  arc  rather  shy  of 
wandering  alone  among  the  ruins.  I  then  descended  the 
eastern  «de  to  the  Caravan  Bridge,  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Smyrniotes.  The  banks  of  the  Meles  are  crowded  with 
coffee-houses,  and  one  may  there  inhale  the  perfume  of 
genuine  Latakia  nnder  the  shade  of  plane-trees  and  acacdai. 
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mie  night  of  our  departure  from  Smyrna  we  saw  Mity- 
leoe^  the  andent  Lesbosy  and  Sdo,  by  moonlight.  I  saw 
little  except  the  illominated  outline  of  Scio,  but  that  alone 
was  beaatiAiL  When  I  arose  at  sunrise,  the  rook  of  Patmos 
was  jnst  yanishing  in  the  rear,  and  the  blue  cliffs  of  Cos 
appeared  in  front.  The  home  of  Apelles  is  rocky  and  bar- 
and  I  could  distingmsh  little  sign  of  habitation  on  its 
coast.  But  this  island,  like  the  other  Sporades  be- 
which  we  suled,  presents  such  an  unfailing  harmony 
in  their  forma,  the  sunshine  lies  so  warm  and  rosy  along 
their  rides,  the  shadows  of  their  peaks  are  so  deeply  violet 
in  their  hue,  and  the  sea  and  sky  which  hold'  them  in  their 
embrace,  are  so  pure  and  brilliant,  that  we  forget  their  past 
glory  and  their  present  desolation.  Rhodes  and  Karpathos 
were  the  last  we  saw ;  they  fonned  the  portal  of  'our  high- 
way to  Egypt,  and  they  lingered  for  hours  on  the  horizon, 

if  to  call  us  back  to  the  Grecian  Isles. 


XII. 

A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  THDRINGIAN  FOREST. 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  Prussian  Consul  in  Constantinople 
— a  gentlemaD  whom  I  never  saw,  and  of  whose  name  I  am 
ignorant — I  should  probably  never  have  visited  the  Thflrin- 
gian  Forest.  The  chain  of  caoses,  events,  and  sequences, 
which  is  interwoven  with  a  very  important  portjon  of  my 
life,  reaches  back  to  htm  and  there  stops.  He  is  conse- 
quently responsible  for  more  than  he  knows,  or  has  ever 
dreamed  of.  Trace  back  any  event  of  yonr  life  until  yon 
find  the  starting-point  whence  you  set  out  upon  the  track 
of  it — the  sioitch,  in  riulroad  parlance,  which  throws  the  car 
of  your  destiny  upon  quite  another  line  ofr^  than  yon  bad 
chosen  for  it — and  how  unnoticed,  how  trifling,  how  absurd, 
frequently,  is  the  beginning!  The  merest  accident  (yet 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that  such  things  are  acddental  f)  fire* 
quently  leads  a  man  into  his  true  career,  which  be  might 
not  otberwiae  have  found.    I  remember  to  have  seen  an 
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ingenious  genealogy  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  was 
traced  back,  step  by  step,  to  a  quarrel  about  a  pig.  Zschokke 
has  written  a  curious  double  story  based  upon  this  singular 
succession  of  causes,  in  which  a  poor  boy,  by  throwing 
down  a  dough-trough,  attains  wealth  and  rank;  while  a 
nobleinan  of  talent  and  character  is  reduced  to  disgrace  and 
beggary,  by  spilling  a  bottle  of  ink. 

But  you  ask,  how  is  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Constantino- 
ple responsible  for  my  visit  to  the  ThtLringian  Forest  ?  In 
this  way.  A  German  traveller  reached  Constantinople  in 
October,  1851,  on  his  way  to  Greece  and  Palestine.  Having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Prussian  Consul  there,  the  lat- 
ter prevailed  upon  him,  at  the  last  moment,  to  change  his 
plans,  and  visit  Egypt  instead.  So  urgent  was  he,  that  he 
gave  the  traveller  letters  to  the  Consul  in  Smyrna,  who 
seconded  his  advice — and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
reached  the  latter  place,  that  the  traveller  decided  to  embark 
for  Alexandria  instead  of  the  Pirajus.  The  Lloyd  steamer 
for  Egypt  was  ready  to  start,  and  among  the  last  arrivals 
on  board  w:ls  the  German.  One  of  the  passengers  already 
on  board  was  an  American,  bound  for  the  White  Nile.  A 
chance  remark  led  to  an  acc^uaintance,  the  two  travelled 
together  to  the  Nubian  frontier,  and  parted  under  the  palm- 
trees  at  Assouan,  as  friends  for  life. 

The  rest  of  the  chain  is  easily  followed.  I  promised  to 
vwit  my  friend  in  his  ThQringian  home.  In  August  of  the 
following  year  I  returned  from  the  Orient  by  way  of  Italy 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  reached  Gotha  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  ten  days  to  which  I  had  limited  my  stay, 
previous  to  leaving  for  China  and   Japaw,  e^VviX^^^^  \ft 

6* 
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twenty  or  more  under  the  influence  of  true  Grerman  hos- 
pitaUty.  A  part  of  the  entertainment,  Trith  antidpatory 
descriptions  of  which  my  friend  had  often  beguiled  the 
sweet  Egyptian  twilights,  was  a  journey  through  the  Thft- 
ringuin  Forest.  The  season  had  been  cold,  and  the  autumn 
was  fast  waning  at  the  time  of  my  arriyal,  so  we  started 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Taking  the  road  to  Eisenach,  we  climbed  the  hill  of  the 
Wartburg,  on  a  sunny  morning.  The  fiimous  old  castle, 
which  has  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  condition,  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  at  that  time  very  dilapi- 
dated, although  still  habitable.  It  is  known  to  us  princi- 
pally from  the  fiict  that  Luther  was  sheltered  within  its 
walls  for  a  year,  and  there  completed  his  translation  of  the 
Bible ;  but  to  the  German  it  is  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions. Here  lived  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  wife  of  the  Land- 
grave Ludwig  (read  Charles  Kingsley's  "Saint's  Tnu 
gedy  "),  whose  holy  charity  not  only  justified  her  in  the 
utterance  of  a  lie,  but  procured  a  miracle  to'  confirm  it. 
Sausages  and  cold  chickens  turned  to  roses  in  her  apron, 
that  her  lord  might  not  see  and  censure  her  lavish  ^fts  to 
the  poor.  Here,  also,  in  1207,  occurred  the  famous  S^n^ 
gerJcrieg^  or  Battle  of  the  Troubadours,  in  which  the  re- 
nowned Minnesingers,  Ileinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  Walter 
von  der  Vogelweide,  and  "Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  took 
part.  Few  other  spots  in  Germany  shine  so  brightly  in 
knightly  and  ecclesiastical  story. 

Luther's  room  is  still  preserved  in  its  original  bareness 
smd  simplicity.    A  single  window  looks  westward  over  the 
wooded  hilh'  a  hn^je  stovo  of  car\\\cTv  tW^^^^  X-aX^^^wA 
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■ome  chain  of  rough  oak,  are  the  only  furniture.  The 
fimons  ink-blotch  on  the  wall  is  conscientiously  renewed 
erery  time  the  room  is  whitewashed.  An  original  portrait 
of  Luther,  his  autograph,  and  the  plain  suit  of  armor 
which  he  wore,  as  ^^  Squire  George,^'  are  also  preserved 
here.  Hie  visitors'  book  lay  open  upon  the  table  where 
he  was  wont  to  write.  As  I  approached  it  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  inscribing  my  name,  the  last  entry  on  the  page 
(written  only  the  day  before)  was :  ^^  ThofMU  Carh/le^  in 
IJuAe9*9  Toom^  fuU  of  reverence,''^  On  vi^ting  the  same 
room,  two  years  ago,  I  was  confronted  by  a  stout,  full- 
bearded,  handsome  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
much  at  home  there.  Supposing  hiiu  to  be  an  artist,  I 
brushed  past  him  into  the  room.  He  looked  very  fixedly 
at  me ;  but  artists  have  a  way  of  examining  faces,  so  I 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  was  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar. 

In  the  armory  there  is  a  small  but  very  curious  collec- 
tion of  weapons  and  coats  of  mail.  Among  them  is  that 
of  Kunz  von  Kaufungen,  who  carried  off  the  two  young 
princes,  progenitors  of  the  Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines 
of  the  House  of  Saxony.  Tlie  old  walls  have  been  replas- 
tered  and  adorned  with  frescoes  representing  the  history 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  famous  incidents  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Landgraves  of  Thtlringia.  There  is  Hermann 
with  his  hunters,  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  charmed  with 
the  view,  and  exclaiming :  "  Wait,  mountain,  and  I'll  build 
a  fortress  upon  you ! "  (whence  the  name  Wartburg)  ; 
there  Lu<lwig  walks  unarmed  against  the  escaped  lion, 
mad  fJiivoa  him  hack  to  his  den ;  and  iWro  aT\o>\v«t  YasA- 
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grave,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  proudly  exhibits  his 
means  of  defence  to  the  German  Emperor.  When  the 
latter,  who  was  visiting  him,  remarked  that  his  castle  was 
without  walls,  the  Landgrave  replied :  "  I  will  show  your 
Majesty  my  walls  to-morrow."  The  next  morning,  the 
Emperor  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The 
Landgrave  conducted  him  to  a  balcony,  whence  he  beheld 
the  castle  surrounded  by  a  triple  circle  of  armed  men. 
^^  There,  your  Majesty  I "  sdd  he ;  ^^  a  living  waU  is  the 
best." 

Leaving  the  Wartburg,  we  wandered  down  into  the 
deep  Marienthal,  or  Glenmnry,  a  picturesque  valley,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  three  narrow  dells.  A  pile  of 
rocks  on  our  left  is  called  the  Maiden's  Den,  from  an  old 
tradition  that  a  princess,  for  some  misdeed,  was  shut  up 
within  them,  only  to  be  released  when  some  one  should 
say  *^God  bless  you  I''  twelve  times  in  succession,  in 
answer  to  her  sneezing.  As  she  can  only  try  the  experi- 
ment at  midnight,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  she  b  still  con- 
fined there.  Once,  indeed,  a  belated  knight  made  the  proper 
response  to  eleven  sneezes,  but  when  the  tweUlh  came, 
his  patience  gave  way,  and  he  uncourteously  exclaimed : 
"  Oh !  the  devil  take  you ! " 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  we  entered  the  Annathal, 
which  is  a  curious  natural  split,  extending  for  more  than  a 
mile  through  the  mountains.  Formerly  it  was  the  bed  of 
an  impetuous  little  stream,  now  bridged  over  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance,  so  that  the  roar  of  waters  is  constantly 
beneath  your  feet  as  you  walk  between  the  twisted  walls 
of  rock.    The  foliage  of  the  foreat  on  >i\i«  vamxiax  cajl  >Sdia 
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difi  completely  intercepts  the  sky ;  brilliant  mosses  cover 
the  moist  wallsi  and  fringes  of  giant  fern  spring  from  every 
crevice.  Deep,  cool,  dark,  and  redolent  of  woodland  aroma, 
it  resembles  a  dell  in  fidryland,  and  the  ferns  and  harebells 
were  yet  vibrating  from  the  feet  of  the  retreating  elves,  as 
we  passed  along.  Fresh  from  the  blazing  Orient,  where 
the  three  delights  of  life  are  shade,  moisture,  and  verdure, 
I  was  enchanted  with  the  successive  beauties  which  our 
■emi-snbterranean  path  unfolded. 

Emerging,  at  last,  upon  an  open  height,  we  found  an 
inn,  with  the  ambitious  name  of  the  Lofty  Sun,  where  we 
ate  fresh  mountain-trout  in  an  arbor  of  clipped  lindens. 
Thence  a  path  of  some  miles  over  the  hills  brought  us  to 
the  village  of  Ruhla,  famous  through  all  Germany  for  its 
meerschaum  pipes  and  beautiful  girls.  At  the  inn  where 
we  stopped,  it  was  the  eve  of  a  wedding-day.  The  land- 
lord's daughter,  in  whom  I  found  the  reputation  of  the 
village  justified,  was  to  be  married  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
kitchen  was  full  of  rosy  damsels,  baking  and  brewing  with 
might  and  main.  The  bride — not  without  a  pretty  blush — 
brought  us  each  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  cake,  and 
we,  of  course,  drank  to  her  wedded  happiness.  But  our 
quarters  for  the  night  lay  beyond  another  and  higher  moun- 
tain, and  the  dusk  was  gathering  in  the  deep  valley. 

Had  we  not  taken  a  guide,  we  should  liave  lost  our  way 
in  the  forest.  Finally,  a  sparkle  appeared  ahead — then  a 
broatl  flame,  gilding  the  white  trunks  of  the  beech-trees, 
and  briglitening  the  gold  of  their  autumnal  leaves.  The 
forester  was  at  his  post,  awaiting  our  coming,  at  the  ducal 
banting  lodge   on   the    mountsdn.     T\\e    co^\\^   >!MC^t 
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crackled  on  the  bonfire  ho  had  made,  and  the  torch  of 
our  encampment  was  seen  by  many  a  distant  village. 
There  was  a  supply  of  beer,  potatoes,  black  bread,  and 
sausage — true  hunter's  fare — and  our  jovial  supper  was 
made  by  the  firelight.  We  talked  of  Egypt,  and  the 
forester  listened,  only  repeating  now  and  then,  with  hearty 
emphasis :  "  To  think  that  it  should  happen  so !  That  yoa 
two  should  meet,  away  in  that  savage  country,  and  here 
you  are  by  my  fire ! "  This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  forester,  who  was  the  last  friend  to  bid  me  farewell  at 
Hamburg,  on  my  last  return  from  Europe. 

We  slept  on  a  bed  of  hay  in  the  lodge,  washed  our  faces 
in  the  cold  mountain  spring,  and  ate  our  break&st  by  a 
new  fire.  During  the  forenoon  our  route  lay  westward 
over  the  mountains  to  Altenstein,  a  summer  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  As  we  approached  the  castle,  the 
duke  himself — a  remarkably  handsome  man,  plainly  dressed 
in  a  green  frock-coat  and  black  felt  hat — passed  us  on  the 
lawn.  He  answered  our  salutations  with  a  friendly  bow. 
We  lingered  awhile  on  the  terrace,  which  commands  a 
lovely  view,  stretching  away  over  leagues  of  valley-land  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Rhon.  In  fact,  the  castle  and  park 
of  Altenstein  occupy  the  whole  of  a  natural  mounts-ter- 
race, lifted  high  above  the  subject  lands.  The  declivity, 
leading  down  to  the  mineral  springs  of  Liebenstein,  is 
interrupted  by  bold  and  picturesque  formations  of  rock. 
We  visited  the  Altar,  the  Basket  of  Flowers,  the  Pulpit, 
and  various  curious  basaltic  piles,  and  finally  reaching  the 
GianVs  Harp,  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  warm  grass  to 
rest    Ilercy  in  a  narrow,  peTpeT\4\c\i\aT  Ac^>D«\.'v^«Ba.\?n^ 
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Toekj  piDars,  thirty  feet  high,  wires  have  been  inserted, 
after  the  manner  of  an  .£olian  harp.  The  cleft  is  closed 
bj  a  shatter,  the  opening  of  which,  when  there  is  any 
breeie,  creates  a  draft  sufficient  to  awake  the  weird,  oracu- 
lar mnac 

The  mountains  around  loomed  softly  through  golden 
vapor,  as  we  lay  upon  the  lonely  hillndde,  gasdng  on  the 
vanidiing  blue  of  the  landscape,  with  lazy,  receptive  minds, 
which  nothing,  it  seemed,  could  either  have  especially  dis- 
gusted or  inspired.    Presently  a  su'eet,  timorous,  penetrat- 
ing tone  grew  upon  the  air,  falling  and  swelling  in  appeal- 
ing pulsations — then  a  chorus  of  many  notes,  so  blended 
in  one  delicate  breath  of  harmony  that  you  knew  not 
whether  they  were  sad  or  jubilant;  and  finally,  gathering 
courage,  the  full  volume  of  wandering  sound  wrapped  us 
in  its  i»owerful  embrace.    Tones  that  traversed  all  space, 
that  bridged  the  profoundest  chasms  of  time,  met  our  ears. 
We  heard  the  timbrel  of  Miriam,  the  shawms  and  dul- 
cimers of  David,  the  wail  of  Jephthah,  and  the  honeyed 
madrigals  of  Solomon — Delphic  strains  from  the  hollows 
of  Grecian  lulls,  and  the  sea-born  songs  of  Calypso  and  the 
Sirens.     But  under,  or  above  all,  recurred  at  intervals  a 
solibing  string — a  note  of  despairing  longing,  of  unutter- 
able, unsatisfied  passion,  which  struck  along  every  shud- 
dering nerve  until  it  reached  the  deepest  cell  of  the  heart. 
*•  No,  this  is  not  to  be  borne  any  longer,"  said  my  friend, 
eehoing  my  own   feeling.     "Aw.iy!"  said  Jean  Paul  to 
31usic;  "thou  speakest  of  that  which  I  cannot  have,  yet 
the  desire  of  which  consumes  my  life!  " 

At  LiebcDstein  wo  saw  the  little  groUo,  <\t^\\V  \\\^  diw 
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agreeable  water,  and  then  continued  our  journey  through 
the  valleys  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ThCLringian  Moun- 
tains. At  dusk  we  reached  the  inn  on  the  Inselsberg,  one 
of  the  highest  summits,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There, 
on  a  clear  day,  you  stand  "  ringed  with  the  azure  world." 
The  view  reaches  from  the  Brockcn,  seventy  miles  in  the 
North,  to  the  tops  of  the  Franconian  mountains.  Frienda 
from  Gotha  had  come  to  meet  us,  and  we  passed  the  even- 
ing comfortably  beside  a  cheerful  fire.  In  the  morning  we 
walked  down  the  sunny  side  of  the  mountain  to  Friedribha- 
roda,  a  charming  village,  which  in  summer  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Berliners.  In  the  street  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Wilhclm,  one  of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  the  great  lexioo- 
graphers  of  Germany. 

In  the  aflemoon,  we  continued  our  journey  in  a  more 
luxurious  style,  in  my  friend's  carriage.  Following  the 
green  Alpine  dell  behind  Friedrichsroda,  we  mounted  to 
the  summit  ridge  of  the  mountains,  along  which  runs  an 
ancient  road,  called  the  Rennstieg,  traversing  their  whole 
extent,  from  Eisenach  do\^'n  to  the  borders  of  Franconia. 
At  the  top,  on  the  edge  of  the  fir  forest,  stands  a  beer- 
tavern,  with  this  enticing  sign  : 

"I  am  the  landlord  of  the  Wolf; 
Ye  travellers,  come  to  me; 
For  you,  the  landlord  is  no  wolf— 
A  litUo  lamb  is  he  1 " 

*^no!    thou  lambkin!   thou  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing! 

bring  us  two  seicUa  of  beer ! "  cried  out  my  friend.    "  Here, 

j^ou  UoBB  in  asses'  hides,  or  aaaea  m  Woiis?  \iv^«ar---'^\SL^ 
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ii  it  ?  "— taswered  the  landlord,  as  he  brought  the  foaming 
gliiea.  I  warrant  the  Berlin  cockneys,  who  manage  to 
eEmb  hither  in  summer  (with  many  exclamations  of  **  Ach, 
JTottt**)  get  as  good  wit  as  they  give,  and  a  little  better. 

Bun  was  brewing,  and  the  raw  donds  now  and  then  tore 
thar  skirts  in  the  tops  of  the  firs  as  we  drove  along  the 

Meadows  that  widened  as  they  descended, 
with  a  gleam  that  counterfeited  sunshine,  between 
thia  dark  shores  of  the  forest.  Tfab  is  the  characteristic 
flhann  of  the  ThUringian  Mountains — ^the  rare  and  incom- 
parable beauty  which  distinguishes  this  region  above  all 
other  portions  of  Germany — its  meadows  of  perfect  eme- 
rald, never  barren  of  blossoms,  framed  in  dark,  magnifi- 
cent woods,  or  overhung  with  sheer  walls  of  rock.  It  is 
a  character  of  landscape  which  only  the  German  language 
can  properly  describe.  We  have  no  such  superb  words 
in  English  as  WalcUust  and  Waideinsamkeit. 

Our  destination  for  the  night  was  the  Schmilcke,  a  little 
inn  kept  by  an  original  character  named  Father  Joel,  and 
the  highest  inhabited  dwelling  in  the  ThUringian  Forest. 
Far  and  wide  through  Saxe-Coburg  and  the  neighboring 
Duchies  every  one  knew  Father  Joel,  and  many  of  his  witty 
sayings  will  remain  in  circulation  for  a  generation  to  come. 
We  found  the  old  man  rather  ill  and  broken :  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  "How  goes  it.  Father  Joel?" 
asked  my  friend.  "  Ah,**  he  replied,  "badly,  badly ;  I  have 
no  appetite.  I  can  eat  nothing  but  partridges,  and  not 
more  than  three  of  them."  No  one  could  prepare  veni- 
son, trout,  pheasants,  hares,  or  coffee,  like  JoePs  wife,  and 
the  wine-cellar  had  its  treasures,  not  to  be  enjoy^b^  ^Nei^ 
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chance  rmtor.  My  iViend  was  tbo  bearer  of  a  messaga 
from  Bome  of  the  members  of  the  Ministerial  Cabinet,  that 
they  would  dine  at  the  SchmUcke  oa  the  morrow ;  bat  he 
was  wise  enough  not  to  mention  it  until  pnr  own  supper  had 
been  secured.  We  certiunly  should  otherwise  have  lost 
that  marrcUous  haunch  of  venison,  which  still  lingers  in 
my  memory  as  the  realization  of  an  ideal  to  be  enjoyed 
only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Father  Joel's  album  was  a  curiodty.  Poeta  had  written 
impromptus  for  him,  artists  sl^etched  himself  and  his  boonti- 
ful  tabic,  composers  scored  down  hunting-songs  or  pathetio 
furowcUs,  and  philosophers  and  lawgivers  perpetrated  stiff 
puns  in  his  praise.  I  added  after  my  name,  aa  I  had  dona 
at  the  Insolaberg,  "  on  (/m  way  /rom  Central  A^ca  to 
Japan,"  which  was  literally  true,  and  gave  my  aotograph 
an  especial  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  man.  "Father 
Joel,"  said  my  fiiend,  "have  you  said  any  funny  things 
lately?"  "Ahl  that  is  past,"  said  he,  sadly ;  *' I  am  done 
with  my  fun,  and  iiotliing  to  show  for  it.  You  remember 
what  I  said  to  the  old  Duke?"  "  What  was  that  ?"  I  asked. 
"Well,  the  old  Highness  w.is  here  once — a  good-humored 
man  ho  was — and,  during  dinner,  he  pestered  me  with: 
'Joel,  say  a  funny  thing — say  a  funny  thing!'  At  last,  I 
stopped  in  the  door,  as  I  was  going  out,  and  said :  'Exense 
me.  Highness;  Pm  afraid  to  do  it.'  'Why  afraid?'  he 
asked,  '  For  fear  your  Highness  would  give  me  the  oroM 
of  the  Ernestine  Order! '  said  I,  shutting  the  door  behind 
me."  The  Duke  had  been  so  lavish  in  bestowing  the  order, 
that  it  had  come  to  be  a  cheap  honor ;  and  Father  Joel's 
remark  was  a  home-thrust.    It  is  B3^d  that  his  Kghnea  took 
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the  binti  and  profited  by  it.  Other  sovereigns  might  do 
the  ttme  thing.  It  is  a  common  saying,  in  Middle  Ger- 
many:  ^Ih  Flmflsia  there  are  two  things  yon  cannot  escape 
—death  and  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.^ 

Bidding  fiurewell  to  Father  Joel — a  last  one  for  me — in 
the  morning,  we  spent  the  day  in  viriting  Elgersburg  and 
nmenan,  with  thdr  water-cure  and  pine-needle-bathing 
estaUiahmeots,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  reached  Sohwara- 
bvrg,  on  the  Saale— one  of  the  seats  of  the  princely  line  of 
Sehwarabprg-Rndolstadt.  The  town  is  built  on  a  low  cape 
of  the  mountains,  projecting  into  a  deep,  romantic  valley. 
Hundreds  of  deer  were  feeding  on  the  castle  meadows,  and 
from  the  forests  rising  beyond  sounded  the  trumpet-call 
of  the  stag.  A  short  distance  further  up  the  valley  is 
Rndolstadt — classic  with  the  memories  of  Goethe,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul. 

We  had  now  reached  the  termination  of  the  range  known 
as  the  ThClringian  Forest,  but  our  return  journey  to  Gotha, 
the  next  day,  embraced  landscapes  of  equal  beauty  to  those 
we  had  enjoyed.  We  descended  the  Saale  to  an  open  valley, 
called,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  loveliness,  the  Chryso- 
prase,  thence  crossed  the  base  of  the  mountains  westward 
to  Paulinzelle,  where  there  is  a  ruined  cloister  of  the  eleventh 
century  in  admirable  preservation,  and  sped  rapidly 
through  rain  and  darkness  over  the  rolling  plain  to  Gotha, 
which  we  reached  late  at  night.  This  was  my  first  but  not 
my  last  trip  over  and  among  those  dear  and  glorious  hills. 


XIII. 

51Y  SUPERITATDRAL  EXPERIENCES. 


Let  sceptical,  hard,  inatt«r-of-fhct  men  talk  as  they  niay, 
there  ia  a  lingering  belief  in  the  possbility  of  occaaoul 
Gommanicution  between  the  natural  and  the  sapematiinl — 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  worid — inherent  in  hamtn 
nature.  Tlicrc  arc  not  many  persona  whose  lives  do  not 
contain  at  least  some  few  occurrences,  which  are  incspaM« 
of  being  satisfactorily  explained  by  any  known  law^— 
remarkable  presentiments,  coincidences,  and  sometimes  ap- 
paritions, even,  which  seem  to  bo  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident  or  chance,  and  overcome  us  with  a  spedal  wonder. 
The  error,  however,  is  generally  on  the  side  of  credulity. 
Men  are  reluctant  to  accept  any  rational  interpretation  of 
such  things,  since  the  veil  which  they  believe  to  have  been 
agitated,  if  not  lifted,  is  thereby  rendered  as  still  and  im- 
penetrable as  before.  The  remarkable  prevalence  of 
"SpirituflUsm,*'  in  sptte  of  ils  (bagasltiaig  ^wsr^Swa^  can. 
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only  be  aooonnted  for  in  this  way.  A  sort  of  mental  epilepsy 
— infectiooSi  as  well  as  congenital — ^receives  the  powerful 
■id  of  personal  egotism ;  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  to 
reject  all  explanations  which  discredit  the  supernatural 
theory.  When  the  nature  of  Mind,  and  the  laws  which 
gorem  it,  are  as  well  understood  as  those  of  Matter,  much 
diat  is  now  wrapped  in  mystery  will  be  clear  and  plain. 

I  propose,  simply,  to  narrate  a  few  incidents  which  lie 
ootride  the  range  of  ordinary  experience,  attaching  to  each 
one  my  own  interpretation.  Were  facts  of  this  character 
more  generally  noted,  wo  might  the  more  readily  proceed 
to  the  deduction  of  some  general  law ;  but  if  the  proportion 
of  men  who  really  think  for  themselves  is  small,  how  much 
smaller  is  the  number  who  are  capable  of  studying,  with 
introverted  vision,  the  operations  of  their  own  minds!  I 
have  found  but  one  man,  as  yet, who  ascertained,  by  self-ex- 
periment, that  the  ecstatic  condition  of  the  so-called  '^  spiri- 
toal  mediums"  may  be  gradually  developed  and  produced 
at  will.  That  lazy  state  of  dreamy  reverie,  which  is  the 
favorite  dissipation  of  certain  minds,  is  but  a  milder  form 
of  the  same  disease. 

The  first  instance  I  sh«ill  rekite  cannot  strictly  be  called 
supernatural,  since— even  if  true — ^it  is,  at  the  best,  but  a 
romantic  adventure.  But,  I  think,  it  illustrates  the  possi- 
bility of  two  simultaneous  conditions  of  the  mind — one 
awake,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  the  other  still 
wandering  among  the  phantasms  of  sleep.  (Would  a  mo- 
mentary difference  in  the  action  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
brain  explain  this  ?)    But  to  the  story : 

In  December,  2845,  I  was  travelling  on  foolttom.  ¥V>* 
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rcnce  to  Rome.  Cliill  rain-atorms  swept  the  Apennines.  I 
plodded  wearily  along,  wet  to  tlie  skiii,  and  occamonaUy 
stopping  for  shelter  at  the  rude  ions  frequented  byths 
peasants.  I  think  it  was  the  fourth  day  of  my  journey, 
when  I  was  obliged,  by  the  \-iolcnco  of  the  storm,  to  talie 
shelter  in  a  lonely  little  tavern,  somewhere  between  Areao 
and  the  Lake  of  Thrusymcue.  We  (I  liad  one  compaoion) 
were  kindly  received,  and  placed  in  oppoute  comers  of  tlie 
great,  open  firc--placc,  to  dry  our  clothes  by  a  bright  blase  of 
brushwood.  Tho  family  consisted  of  au  old  woman,  a 
beautiM  girl  of  twenty,  and  three  diildrcn.  There  were 
also  two  men,  of  middle  age;  bnt  it  was  evident,  from  the 
conversation,  that  they  had  come  down  fi-om  the  neighboP- 
ing  mountains.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  and  a  dreary 
rain  beat  agiiiiist  the  windows,  they  drew  nearer  the  fire; 
and  the  cuiivcrsation  became  so  animated  that  I  could,  witll 
difficulty,  catch  the  meaning  uf  their  words.  While  we 
were  taldng  our  scanty  Kup[ier  of  eggs,  maccaroui,  and 
wine,  at  a  table  in  tho  farther  comer  of  the  kitchen,  I  re- 
marked that  their  conversation  was  carried  on  in  whispersi 
of  which  I  could  only  detect  the  words  "  robbers"  and  "to- 
night" frequently  repeated. 

I  paid  no  particular  attention  to  tliis  circumstanoe,  but 
conversed  with  the  family  fur  an  hour  or  two,  as  &r  aa  mj 
limited  Italian  would  go.  The  girl  had  one  of  those  sweet 
Madonna  faces — only  with  au  expression  of  more  passion 
and  less  purity — which  are  not  unusual  in  Italy,  Her  manr 
ner  towards  us  was  marked  by  a  cheerful  friendliness;  bat 
the  men  were  sihmt  and  unoommunicalivc.  We  went  early 
to  bed,   being  sorely  fatigued.    '£\\ct&  '«b&  Wt.  mw  bed- 
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luge  loft  oyer  the  kitohen — ^in  which  were  two  or 
time  eovae  oonchea.  One  of  these  was  given  to  as  twain 
JAhe  <dd  woman  oocapying  another,  and  the  men  a  third. 
Ours  stood  alone  in  one  end  of  the  loft,  opposite  the  land* 
ing — ^wUflh  was  ooTered  by  a  hatch — and  I  took  the  outer 
■d«  of  the  bed,  with  my  £use  towards  the  staircase.  Over 
the  landing  was  a  mngle  window,  in  the  gable  end  of  the 
kat,  admitting  a  little  light  from  the  sky. 

I  nooa  fidl  into  a  soond  sleep,  which  was  not  broken  when 
the  old  woman  and  the  two  men  crept  to  their  beds.  My 
eompanion,  with  his  fiice  to  the  wall,  was  as  insensible  as  a 
log.  Towards  midnight,  however,  I  suddenly  awoke.  The 
douds  were  thinner,  and  the  moon,  behind  them,  shed 
light  enough  to  enable  me  to  distinguish,  though  diuily,  the 
objects  in  the  room.  The  sleepers  all  breathed  heavily  and 
regularly ;  and  I  was  about  giving  myself  up  to  slumber 
again,  when  I  heard  voices  in  the  kitchen  below.  Presently 
the  door  leading  to  the  staircase  was  opened,  and  cautious 
leet  commenced  ascending  the  steps.  As  the  hatch  was 
lifted,  and  the  forms  api)eared,  drawn  in  black  outline 
against  the  window,  I  recognised  the  young  girl,  accompa- 
nied by  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  before.  There  was  a 
mementos  pause,  while  the  latter  appeared  to  be  looking 
around  the  loft,  and  then  I  heard  the  words :  '^  Which  are 
they?"  "There!"  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  tone;  *'but  are 
they  really  coming?"  A  whispered  consultation  ensued, 
of  which  I  could  only  distinguish  that  her  tones  had  a 
character  of  persuasion  or  entreaty.  At  last  the  man  said: 
**  They  will  be  here  soon ;  but  I  will  leave  the  sign,"  or 
womethwg^  to  the  same  effixrt — for  I  cannot  temeniW  \iA& 
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predse  words.  He  then  approached  onr  bed  on  tip-toe.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  counterfeited  sleep ;  but  I  felt  the  light 
movcmeut  of  a  hand  about  the  head  of  the  bed — and  once 
the  ti^iB  of  fingers  touched  my  neck.  The  two  then  with- 
drew noiselessly  to  the  kitchen. 

I  fult  no  fear — but  an  intense  curiouty  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this.  It  was  too  dark  to  discover  what  was 
the  sign  rcferrt^d  to ;  and  in  half  an  hour  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  for  I  was  sound  asleep.  After  two  hours,  as  it 
seemed  to  mo,  I  was  a  second  time  awakened  by  footstep! 
on  the  stairs.  The  first  myaterioua  visit  immediately  recur- 
red to  my  mind,  and  I  waited,  in  great  anxiety,  for  further 
developments.  The  hatch  was  raised,  as  before ;  but  this 
time  there  wore  two  men,  neither  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
the  former  visitor.  Ono  of  them  canied  a  small  lantern, 
wrapped  in  a  handkerdiicf,  so  as  almost  completely  to  mat- 
fie  the  light.  When  they  turned  towards  the  bed,  I  closed 
my  eyes,  and  imitated  the  respiration  of  sleep,  lest  I  should 
be  caught  watching.  I  Ijelieve,  however,  that  my  heart 
beat  a  little  faster  than  usual.  I  heard  stealthy  footflteps, 
inaudible  whispers,  and  then  a  low  exclamation :  '^.^n  if 
t/ie  sign  I "  The  two  came  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  and 
apparently  made  a  &iutious  examination ;  a  few  more 
whispers  followed,  and  they  retreated  down  sturs.  After 
they  were  gone,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  asked  mjrself :  — "la 
all  this  real?"  A  few  muffled  sounds  came  up  from  the 
kitchen,  and  then  all  was  still.  There  was  the  window, 
with  its  square  of  dim,  stormy  sky ;  there  were  the  bed^ 
b.irel/  visible  in  the  gloom ;  and  my  companion  still  snored, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall.    I  cogitn.\A&\on%\xvcia<OKaKmiga.- 
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^ar  ■draiturc;  but  the  knowledge  that  if  there  had  really 
been  any  danger  to  onr  lives  or  scanty  property,  it  was  now 
ormr,  quirted  my  Apprehenuons — and  I  finally  slept  again. 

TVltm  ve  arose  at  daybreak,  according  to  oar  custom,  I 
naturally  examined  tbe  bed  for  some  trace  of  the  viait ;  bat 
is  tbo  indixtinct  ligbtT  I  detected  nothing.  The  girl  was  aa 
ealiD  and  theerful  aa  eror;  and  though  I  watched  her 
•faarpir,  I  fontid  tu  her  muiner  no  justification  of  my 
ntapidoni.  Wo  p:ud  our  light  l>ill,  and  took  to  the  road 
ogflto,  accompanied  by  friendly  "  &w>n  viagffios"  from  all. 
^nt  UU  tbi^  did  I  rrlate  to  my  companion  the  inddcnts  of 
th«!  irigbl.  lie  lnwl  travelled  on  the  "through  train"  of 
81m^,  wilhoat  change  of  cars,  and,  of  course,  had  seen  and 
beard  nothing.  Tlia  circuniftjinccs  were  so  cuHoaa  and 
IiMtspGcjibln,  as  lo  nhakn  a  little  my  own  fiuth  in  tbdr  real- 
Hy.  Tbo  impr»sion  was  that  of  actual  fact— every  feature 
diAioct  and  tangible.  The  figuren,  the  voices,  the  oouver- 
astlon  in  Italian — which  I  then  knew  but  imperfeclly — were 
real ;  and  ret  the  whole  occurrence  was  as  improbable  t£ 
tbe  wildest  adventure  of  a  dream. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  whole  thing  was 
wu  of  those  rxn  pranks  which  the  mind  sometimes  plays 
OB  thai  border  realm  between  sleeping  and  waking,  when  a 
teemid  of  time  frequently  contains  the  impressions  of  years : 
IB  other  wools,  that  I  was  really  awake  with  the  eyes,  and 
nw  the  left  in  which  I  lay ;  while  tbe  mind,  excit«d  by  the 
fngiocntanr  worda  we  hiv)  heard  at  ni|)per,  created  the 
rMt.  In  lhi»  case,  tbo  only  thing  remarkable  about  the 
•tary  woaM  be  ti>e  coherence  between  the  two  viiSte;  but 
tbw  eohanaee,  tgita,  <roa] J  be  Icsi  «iingnV"  in  l)bb\a.Mlin&fr 
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diate  state  referred  to,  than  in  the  dreams  of  a  perfect 
sleep.  It  is  possible  that  the  inddent  was  real:  nuny 
persons  would  have  accepted  it  as  being  so ;  but  I  did  not 
feel  sure  enough  of  ita  reality  to  include  it  in  my  lUMTatire 
of  travel.  It  is  certainly  more  valuable  as  an  illnstratioD  of 
tlie  singular  force  and  vividness  which  mental  impresaiont 
attm,  when  the  senses  are  in  conscious  operation,  than  an 
a  piece  of  actual  experience. 

An  undoubted  instanct^  of  the  same  kind  happened  to 
me,  while  in  California,  in  Xoveniber,  1649.  Starting  from 
Sacramento,  on  horseback,  for  a  journey  to  the  Mokelumne 
and  the  American  Fork,  I  was  detained  three  days  at  s 
lonely  r-inchc  near  the  Cosumne  River,  by  a  violent  titorm. 
of  rain.  On  the  fourth  morning,  the  clouds  broke  amy. 
I  saddled,  swam  the  river,  and  took  a  faint  trail  leading 
over  the  plains,  intending  to  make  Hick's  Ranche,  twenty- 
four  miles  distant,  among  the  foot-hiUs  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Very  soon,  however,  I  lost  the-trail,  which  had 
been  completely  washed  out  by  the  rain.  Riding  at  hazard 
towards  the  mountains,  a  sudden  blind  instinct — which  I 
never  felt  before,  and  cannot  intcltigibly  describe — ^told  me 
to  strike  a  bee-line  in  a  certain  direction.  I  thereupon  took 
my  bearings  by  the  dtsLint  Rnowy  peaks,  and  rode  slowlj 
on,  my  mare  rinking  to  her  knees  at  every  stop  in  the  loofle^ 
saturated  solL  It  was  during  this  ride  that  I  came  npon 
four  grizzly  bears,  eating  acorns  in  a  little  grove  of  oaks. 
Our  interview  was  like  that  of  two  Englishmen  in  the 
desert :  a  momentary  pause — a  long  stare — and  each  hurriea 
to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  other.  To  be  candid,  I  did  not 
desire  an  introdoction. 


1« 

I  made  toA  dow  pfogren,  that  night  came  on  «  I  was 
ottering  the  foothUIa.  I  had  kept  107  bee-line  fidthfuUy  all 
di^,  and  when  I  halted  at  dusk,  in  a  little  vooded  dell, 
111  ■mil  two  treea,  bo  that  I  might  reaame  the  same  direotion 
in  the  monung.  Giving  my  mare  the  length  of  her  Usw), 
that  ihe  might  erop  the  afarnbe — as  there  was  no  grass  to 
be  had — ^I  bnilt  np  a  large  bonfire  of  dead  limba,  and  sat 
down  beside  it  on  a  fallen  tree.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  Stan  twinkled  clearly  through  the  bare  branches  over- 
head.  I  had  depended  on  reaching  the  ranche,  and  waa 
therefore  without  provunons.  jUj  supper  consisted  of  a 
cigar  and  some  rain-water,  which  had  gathered  in  a  hollow. 
^Vhst  a  comfort  there  is  in  a  fire !  I  might  give  a  thrilling 
picture  of  my  sensations — lost,  alone,  and  famishing — which 
my  pecnnious  reader  would  shudder  at,  behind  bia  lobster- 
salad.  But  it  would  not  be  true.  I  &lt  as  cozy  and  com- 
fortable as  if  before  my  own  wide  fire-place  in  the  oaken 
chamber,  and  the  starr}'  silence  of  the  night  filled  my  heart 
with  a  soothing  sense  of  happiness  and  peace. 

Taking  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blanket,  and  lay  down,  with  my  back  to  the  field  and  my 
feel  to  the  fire.  Bat  my  slumbers  were  short  and  fitful. 
The  n«ghborhood  was  famous  for  bears,  and  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  my  mare  would  take  fright,  get  loose,  and 
forsake  me.  So  I  lay  awake  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  watch- 
injf  the  culmination  of  the  stars  on  the  meridian  line  of  a 
slender  twig  over  my  head.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  hour  paot 
midnight,  when,  as  I  thus  lay  with  open  oven,  gaung  into 
the  eternal  beauty  of  Xight,  I  became  conscious  of  a  deep, 
murmnring  loand,  like  that  of  a  rising  w\n<V.    WwiVs&vX 
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ths  trees ;  every  branch  was  tmmoved — yet  tiie  loand 
increased,  ontil  the  air  of  the  loDelf  dell  seemed  to  Tibrats 
with  its  burden.  A  Btmnge  feeling  of  awe  and  eipectancj 
took  possession  of  me.  Not  a  dead  leaf  stirred  oa  the 
bonghs ;  whUc  the  mighty  soond — a  solemn  choral,  song  by 
ten  thousand  voices — swept  down  from  the  hllla,  and  rolled 
away  like  retreating  thunder  over  the  plain.  It  was  no 
longer  the  roar  of  the  wind.  As  in  the  wandering  prelude 
of  an  organ  melody,  note  trod  npon  note  with  slow,  majes- 
tic footsteps,  until  they  gathered  to  a  theme,  and  then  caoie 
the  words,  simultaneously  chanted  by  an  immeaanrable 
host: — "  Vivant  terreatrivB I"  The  ur  was  filled  with  the 
tremendous  sound,  which  seemed  to  sweep  near  the  Borfaee 
of  the  earth,  in  powerful  waves,  without  echo  or  reverb^ 
ration. 

Suddenly,  far  overhead,  in  the  depths  of  the  sky,  rang  a 
single,  clenr,  pierdng  voice,  of  unnatural  sweetness.  Be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  organs,  or  any  earthly  instrument, 
its  keen  ailo  pierced  the  firmament  like  a  stnught  white 
line  of  electric  fire.  As  it  shot  downwards,  gathering  in 
force,  the  vast  terrestrial  chorus  gradually  dispersed  into 
silence,  and  only  that  one  unearthly  sound  remuned.  It 
vibrated  slowly  into  the  fragment  of  a  melody,  unlike  any 
which  had  ever  reached  my  ears — a  long,  undulating  cry  of 
victory  and  6f  joy ;  while  the  words  "  Vtvat  ccdttm  !"  were 
repeated  more  and  more  funtly,  as  the  voice  slowly  with- 
drew, like  a  fading  beam  of  sunset,  into  the  abysses  of  the 
stars.    Then  all  was  silent  in  the  dell,  as  before. 

It  is  imposuble  to  describe  the  impresuon  produced  by 
tbU  wondertal  visitation.    I  A<s^  no  mot«  ii^iai  ia^t->  and 
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ftr-dayi  a&ennria,  the  j»eratii^  nreetnen  of  thit  Ayey 
TtMfl  rang  dinwg]i  my  bnin.  Walking  in  Broadw&y, 
yaan  !■!«,  tha  momory  of  it  has  flashed  aentm  my  mind, 
aa  diaip  and  anddco  as  a  streak  of  lightning ;  and  if  it  now 
rstaroa  more  ftintly  and  less  frequently  tiian  before,  its 
wwd  and  sapematnral  character  remains  the  same.  Tet, 
to  my  mind,  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  I  was  luidem- 
■Uy  awake  at  the  time,  and  oonld  recall  neither  fact,  refleo- 
tioii,  aw  ftnoy  of  a  nature  to  surest  the  sonnds ;  bat  I 
was  ftti^ioed,  &mished,  alone  in  the  wilderness,  awed  by  the 
aolemnity  and  nience  of  the  night — perhaps  even  more  than 
I  SQspected — and  my  excited  ima^nation,  acting  involunta- 
nly  and  nncoDsdously  to  myself,  produced  the  illusioD.  I 
hare  often  obsen-ed  that  complete  repose  of  the  body,  after 
great  fiitigne,  b  accompanied — when  continued  to  a  certiun 
time — with  a  corresponding  repose  of  volition,  a  pasuve 
condition  of  the  mind,  highly  favorable  to  the  independent 
action  of  the  imagination.  Then,  if  ever,  are  we  in  a  fit 
state  to  hear 

"  Tbe  aiiy  tougaea  that  syllable  men's  luuiies 
On  nndi,  and  ihorei^  ami  desert  wfldernewes." 

He  dream  is  none  the  less  a  wonder.  How  docs  one 
&culty  of  the  brain  act,  so  &r  beyond  onr  consdous  know- 
ledge, as  to  astonnd  ns  with  the  most  tmexpected  images  ? 
Why  should  it  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  How  did  it 
compose  mnuc — which  would  be  as  imponible  for  me  as 
to  write  a  Sanscrit  poem  ? 

lliere  is  another  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
adreotnn.     When  dMjrbreak  came,  I  Ba&d\e&  to'j  mu^x 
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and,  with  the  aid  of  the  blazed  trees,  resumed  the  be^line 
of  the  previous  day.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  follow  it, 
up  and  down  the  precipitous  hills ;  but  I  had  not  proceeded 
an  hour  before  my  course  was  blocked  by  the  very  ranche 
to  which  I  was  bound !  A  blind  animal  instinct  had  guided 
me  for  twenty  miles,  over  hill  and  plain,  and  hit  the  target 
exactly  in  the  centre. 

One  more  incident,  of  a  more  decided  character,  closes 
the  list  of  my  experiences.  During  my  last  visit  to  London, 
I  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  two  or  three  days  with  a 
banker,  who  occupies  a  fine  estate  on  the  Thames,  near 
Windsor.  The  house — which  was  a  palace  in  its  extent  and 
the  character  of  its  appointments — was  built  by  a  former 

Earl  of  T ^  who  ruined  himself  in  erecting  it.     Gar- 

dens,  graperies,  and  a  noble  park,  stretching  along  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  completed  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest places  in  England.  When  the  hour  for  rest  arrived,  I 
was  conducted  to  a  chamber  looking  towards  the  towered 
entrance,  and  a  group  of  magnificent  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
on  the  lawn.  The  night  was  misty  and  moonless— so  that, 
after  I  had  extingubhed  the  candle,  the  room  remained  in 
almost  complete  darkness. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I  had  slept,  I 
suppose,  until  somewhere  between  two  and  three,  when  I 
suddenly  awoke,  and  to  my  surprise,  found  that  my  candle 
was  still  burning.  My  first  idea  was,  that  I  had  forgotten 
to  extinguish  it.  Closing  my  eyes,  while  revolving  this 
question  in  my  mind,  I  opened  them  again  upon  a  room 
darkened  as  before.  Through  the  xmcurtained  window,  I 
eaw  the  dim  tops  of  the  ccdax«  ii&ng  ^/gaon^eX  ^^  xdqi^.^ 
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November  aky.  At  the  same  instanti  I  detected  a  alight 
noiae  at  the  door — as  if  some  one  was  cautiously  trying  to 
enter.  But  as  the  key  was  turned,  the  attempt  was  in  vain ; 
and  I  presently  heard  the  same  noise  at  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  dressing-roonL  listening  intently,  I  became 
aware  of  a  idight  creak  at  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  two  rooms.  This  was  followed,  not  by  a  foot- 
■lep,  bat  by  the  hushed,  rustling  sound  of  a  long  dress 
trailing  upon  the  floor.  The  sound  marched  slowly  across 
the  room,  and  approached  the  bedside,  where  it  stopped. 
Then  the  gentlest  touch — as,  indeed,  of  slry  fingers — drew 
the  bed-clothes  straight,  and  tucked  the  ends  of  the  cover- 
lids and  sheets  into  the  space  between  the  mattress  and 
bedstead.  Meanwhile,  I  lay  perfectly  still,  in  a  passive 
state  of  surprise  and  wonder. 

When,  however,  the  gentle  ministry  ceased,  and  I  again 
caught  the  rustle  of  the  trailing  dress  on  the  carpet,  I  sprang 
bolt  upright  in  bed,  and  peered  into  the  gloom,  in  hope  of 
seeing  the  figure.  But  the  room  was  a  gulf  of  darkness, 
except  the  bit  of  window  not  covered  by  the  cedars ;  and 
by  this  time  the  rustle  had  reached  the  dressing-room  door. 
In  a  few  seconds  more,  it  had  passed  away  completely ;  and, 
after  exhausting  myself  in  speculations  as  to  the  character 
of  the  visit,  I  slept.  On  mentioning  the  incident  at  break- 
£ist,  I  found  that  none  of  the  guests  had  been  disturbed ; 
nor  could  I  learn  that  anything  of  the  kind  had  previously 
happened  in  the  house,  although  one  gentleman  affirmed 
that  the  old  mansion,  which  was  pulled  do^m  by  Lord 
T before  building  the  present  one,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being'  haunted. 
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Two  different  ezplanatjoiis  occurred  to  me.  iffithw  tba 
imaginatiTe  part  of  the  brain  was  dreaming,  while  the 
aeoses  were  awake — as  in  the  former  cases — or  the  inddeot 
was  real,  and  the  mysterious  visitor  waa  a  Bomnaml>i]Gs^- 
posaibly  a  housekeeper  or  a  chambermaid,  imconnnomlf 
repeating  her  rounds  to  see  that  everything  waa  in  order. 
The  vision  of  the  lighted  candle  mast  have  been  an  iljauon 
— an  instantaneous  dream — suggested  by  ttiat  electric  tipmA 
of  light  which  u  sometimes  struck  from  the  eyes  on  open' 
ing  them  suddenly. 

In  all  these  experiences,  notwithstanding  the  livelinen 
and  permanence  of  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  of  a 
supernatural  character.  So  long  as  the  visible  world,  and 
the  constitution  of  our  mortal  nature,  furnishes  ns  with  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  such  phenomena,  why  should  w« 
lay  hold  upon  the  invisible  and  the  immortal  P 
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•  • 


Thkre  is  a  class  of  mental  phenomena,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  alluded,  of  a  character  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
snpematnral  than  those  described  in  the  last  chapter.  In 
certain  conditions  of  the  body,  the  mind  seems  to  become 
possessed  of  a  new  and  unsuspected  power,  independent  of 
volition — elusive  and  unmanageable  as  the  plot  of  a  dream 
to  which  we  fain  would  give  an  agreeable  solution,  yet  are 
helplessly  carried  on  through  a  series  of  accumulated  diffi- 
culties. Perhaps  the  term  "natural  clairvoyance"  'will 
best  describe  this  power ;  since  the  eye  of  the  mind  looks 
straight  through  all  material  hindrances,  and  not  only 
percrives  that  which  is  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  bodily 
eye,  but  foresees  what  has  not  yet  come  to  pass. 

The  credulous  will,  no  doubt,  reject  the  rational  inter- 
pretation I  have  given  to  the  experiences  already  described ; 
Mud  the  Bceptiadf  I  presume,  will  be  as  read.^  lo  QlWJ  \}^^ 

7* 
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existence  of  any  sach  lenity  as  I  now  assume.  Yet  this 
tBLCvltj  exists — abnormal,  perhaps,  yet  not  supernatural — ^I 
am  fully  convinced.  Many  persons  live  out  their  allotted 
term  of  years,  \^dthout  ever  experiencing  its  operation; 
others  are  so  rarely  and  so  dimly  conscious  of  it,  that  they 
class  it  among  the  ordinary  delusions  produced  by  fear, 
anxiety,  or  excitement  of  any  kind ;  while  a  few  receive 
such  distinct  and  palpable  evidences,  that  they  are  forced  to 
admit  the  insufHciency  of  all  other  explanations.  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  this  half-acknowledged  faoolty. 
When  we  understand  the  awful  capacity  of  the  mind  to 
receive  impressions — every  word  of  the  thousands  we  hear 
during  the  day,  every  form  of  the  million  objects  we 
behold,  though  forgotten  as  soon  as  heard  and  seen,  being 
indelibly  stamped  upon  tablets  which  are  stored  away  in 
some  chamber  of  the  brain,  whereto  we  have  no  key- 
when  we  ponder  upon  this  fact,  with  its  infinite  suggestions, 
we  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  those  operations  of  the  mind 
of  which  we  are  conaciouSy  are  far  from  being  the  full 
measure  of  its  powers. 

But  an  ounce  of  illustration  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
theory.  Let  me  relate  a  few  instances,  taken  from  my  own 
personal  experience,  and  that  of  some  of  my  friends.  The 
bee-like  instinct  of  direction,  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter,  is  not  unusual  among  men  accustomed  to  the  wild 
life  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  More  than  one  of  my 
Rocky-Mountain  acquaintances  possess  it  in  an  eminent 
degree.  A  noted  explorer,  whose  blanket  I  have  often 
Ahared  as  we  slept  under  the  stars,  assured  me  that  frequent- 
fyf  while  threading  the  interlocking  {o\3a  oi  ^  Tn.crQaDXafie&e^ 
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paas,  he  has  had  a  sadden  visioii  of  the  landscape  beyond, 
even  to  its  minutest  details.  The  same  thing  once  occurred 
to  me  in  Mexico,  between  Tepic  and  Guadalajara.  He  has, 
also,  after  searching  all  day  for  grass  and  water  for  his 
•nimals,  in  an  unexplored  wilderness,  been  seized  with  a 
blind  instinct,  which  led  him,  against  all  reason,  to  the  only 
spot  where  they  were  to  be  found* 

Daring  a  vimt  to  Boston,  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  accepted 
mn  invitation  to  take  tea  with  a  distinguished  author.  A 
gentleman  who  had  often  visited  him,  offered  to  accompany 
me,  as  his  residence  was  in  a  part  of  the  city  with  which  I 
was  then  unacquainted.  We  were  walking  along  the  street, 
conversing  very  earnestly  upon  some  subject  of  mutual 
interest,  when  all  at  once  I  was  seized  with  the  idea  that 
we  were  passing  the  author's  house.    "Stop!"  I  said; 

"  Mr. lives  here."     My  friend  halted,  surprised,  and 

surveyed  the  house.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  his  resi- 
dence; it  is  in  the*  next  block.  But  I  thought  you  had 
never  visited  him."  "Xor  have  I,"  I  replied;  "I  never 
was  in  this  street  before,  but  I  am  positive  he  lives  there." 
**  And  I  am  positive  he  does  not,"  my  friend  rejoined ; 
**  there  is  a  large  brass  plate  upon  his  door,  with  the  name 
upon  it ;  and,  you  see,  here  is  no  name  whatever.  Besides, 
it  is  not  in  this  block."  "  I  will  go  further  with  you,"  was 
my  stubborn  answer ;  "  but  we  shall  have  to  return  again." 
The  presumption  of  his  certain  knowledge  did  not  in  the 
least  shake  my  confidence.  We  searched  the  next  block, 
but  did  not  find  the  author's  name  on  any  door.  With 
some  difficulty,  I  persuaded  my  friend  to  return,  and  try 
the  bouse  I  bad  pointed  out :  it  was  the  ngVit  OTi^\  \  ^SIUDl 
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explain  this  curious  incident  in  no  other  way,  than  by  assnm* 
ing  the  existence  of  a  natural  dairroyant  fiiculty  in  the 
mind. 

Of  course,  such  experiences  are  very  rare ;  and,  as  they 
generally  occur  at  the  most  unexpected  moments,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  go  back,  and  ascertain  how  the  impreflsion 
first  makes  itself  felt.  Once,  only,  have  I  been  conacioas 
of  the  operation  of  the  faculty.  This  took  jdace  in  Racine, 
Wisconinn,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  1855.  My 
bed-room  at  the  hotel  was  an  inner  chamber,  lighted  only 
by  a  door  opening  into  a  private  parlor.  Consequently 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  difficult  to  tell,  from 
the  imperfect  light  received  through  the  outer  room, 
whether  the  hour  was  early  or  late.  A  lecturer,  especially 
after  his  hundredth  performance,  is  not  inclined  to  get  np  at 
daylight ;  and  yet,  if  you  sleep  too  long,  in  many  of  the 
western  towns,  you  run  the  risk  of  losmg  your  break&st. 
I  was  lying  upon  my  back,  with  closed  eyes^  lazily  trying  to 
solve  the  question,  when,  all  at  once,  my  vision  seemed  to 
be  reversed — or  rather,  a  clearer  spiritual  vision  awoke, 
independent  of  the  physical  sense.  My  head,  the  pillow  on 
which  it  rested,  and  the  hunting-case  of  my  watch,  became 
transparent  as  air ;  and  I  saw,  distinctly,  the  hands  on  the 
dial  pointing  to  eleven  minutes  before  six.  I  can  only  com- 
pare the  sensation  to  a  flash  of  lightning  on  a  dark  nightt 
which,  for  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  shows  you  a 
landscape  as  bright  as  day.  I  sprang  up  instantly,  jerked 
forth  my  watch,  opened  it ;  and  there  were  the  hands, 
pointing  to  eleven  minutes  btfore  six — ^lackmg  only  the  few 
gecoDda  which  had  elapsed  between  t3[ie  ^imon  vcA*iX»'^bkm& 
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Ib  thiAi  after  all,  any  more  singular  than  the  &ct  that  a 
man  can  awaken  at  any  hour  that  he  chooses  ?  What  is 
the  spiritual  alarm-clock  which  calls  us  at  four,  though  wo 
vflually  sleep  until  mx  ?  How  is  it  that  the  web  of  dreams 
IS  broken,  the  helpless  slumber  of  the  senses  overcome,  at 
the  desired  moment,  by  the  simple  passage  of  a  thought 
through  the  mind  hours  before  ?  I  was  once,  of  necessity, 
obliged  to  cultivate  this  power,  and  brought  it,  finally,  to 
sodi  perfection,  that  the  profoundest  sleep  ceased  as  sud- 
denly, at  .the  appointed  minute,  as  if  I  had  been  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  mallet.  Let  any  one  tell  me,  clearly  and 
satisfactorily,  how  tills  is  done,  before  asking  me  to  account 
for  the  other  marvel. 

But,  in  certain  conditions,  the  mind  also  foresees.  This 
may  either  take  place  in  dreams,  or  in  those  more  vague 
and  uncertain  impressions  which  are  termed  presentiments. 
I  will  only  relate  a  single  instance,  since  it  is  useless  to 
adduce  anything  which  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  accident 
or  coincidence.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1844-5  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  living  with  Mr.  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  in  the 
iamily  of  a  Ocrman  merchant  there.  At  that  time  there 
was  only  a  mail  once  a  month  between  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  if  we  failed  to  receive  letters  by  one  steamer,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  four  weeks  for  the  next  chance.  One 
day  the  letters  came  as  usual  for  Mr.  Willis,  but  none  for 
me.  I  gave  up  all  hope  for  that  month,  and  went  to  bed  in 
a  state  of  great  disappointment  and  dejection ;  but  in  the 
night  I  dreamed  that  it  was  morning,  and  I  was  dressing 
myself,  when  Mr.  Willis  burst  into  the  room  saying :  "  The 
postman  is  below-^perb&ps  he  has  letieia  fox  'jou*   Ccsia.^ 
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np  into  tho  dining-room,  and  jron  can  see  him  from  the 
window."  We  thercnpon  went  up  to  the  dimng-room  <m 
the  third  story,  looked  down  into  the  street,  and  there 
stood  the  postman — who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  lu,  held  up  a 
letter  at  arm's  length,  holding  it  by  the  lower  rightJiaud 
comer.  Though  he  was  in  the  street,  and  I  in  the  third 
story,  I  read  my  name  upon  It. 

I  arose  in  the  morning  with  my  head  full  of  the  dream. 
When  I  was  about  half  dressed,  Mr,  Willis  came  into  my 
room,  repealing  the  very  words  I  had  heard  in  ray  deep. 
We  went  into  the  dining-room  together,  looked  down,  and 
there  stood  the  postman,  holding  up  a  letter  by  the  lover 
right-hand  comer!  Of  course  I  could  not  read  theaddrcM 
at  that  distance ;  but  my  name  too*  upon  it.  In  this  caae, 
the  drcumstances  were  altogether  beyond  my  control ;  and 
the  literal  manner  in  which  the  dream  was  fulfilled,  in  every 
minute  particular,  is  its  most  astonishing  feature.  Kothing 
was  added  or  omitted :  the  reality  was  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  vision.  Never  before  had  my  friend  entered  my  room 
at  so  early  an  hour — never  before  had  the  postman  held  Dp 
a  letter  in  that  manner.  If  a  coincidence  only,  the  oocor- 
ence  is  therefore  all  the  more  marvellous. 

When  I  was  last  in  Florence,  the  sculptor  Powers  related 
to  me  a  etill  more  remarkable  story,  which  had  come  to 
pass  only  a  few  days  before  my  arrival.  A  young  English 
lady  of  bis  acquaintance,  who  was  li\'ing  with  her  brother 
in  the  dly,  was  on  tcmia  of  great  intinuicy  and  affection 
with  a  lady  of  her  own  age,  who  was  spending  the  summer 
with  her  father  in  a  villa  among  the  Apennines,  near  I^stoja. 
TJUa  friend  bad  invited  her  to  vmt  t«  iarav^  ^a  w 
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she  had  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  the  middle  of  August 
wma  fixed  upon  as  the  time.  Three  weeks  before,  however, 
the  young  bidy  had  a  remarkable  dream.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  day  of  her  departure  for  the  villa  near  Pistoja  had 
arrived.  Her  trunk  was  packed ;  and  early  in  the  morning, 
a  very  curious  old  carriage  drove  to  the  door  to  receive 
her.  The  vetturino  slung  her  trunk  to  the  axletree  with 
ropes — a  disposition  of  baggage  which  she  had  never 
before  seen.  She  took  her  seat,  and  for  several  hours  jour- 
neyed down  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  noticing  the  scenery, 
which  was  entirely  new  to  her.  Several  trifling  incidents 
occurred  on  the  way,  and  there  was  a  delay  occasioned  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  harness ;  but  towards  evening  she 
reached  the  Apcnnine  villa. 

As  the  carriage  approached  the  building,  she  perceived 
the  father  of  her  friend  standing  in  the  door,  with  a  very 
troubled  countenance.  He  came  forward,  as  she  was  pre- 
paring to  alight,  laid  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door,  and 
said :  ^*  My  daughter  is  very  ill,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
see  her.  To-night  is  the  crisis  of  her  fever,  which  will 
decide  whether  she  will  recover.  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  you  to  spend  the  night  in  the  villa  of  Mr.  Smith 
yonder ;  and  pray  heaven  that  my  daughter's  condition  will 
permit  you  to  return  to  us  to-morrow!"  Thereupon  he 
gave  directions  to  the  vetturino,  who  drove  to  Mr.  Smith's 
villa.  The  host  received  her  kindly,  ushered  her  into  a 
broad  entrance-hall,  and  said :  ^^  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
you  comfortable  for  the  night.  That  will  be  your  room," 
pointing  to  a  glass  door,  with  green  curtains,  at  the  end  of 
the  bMlL    Here  ber  dream  suddenly  slop^^. 
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The  next  morniiig  ebe  related  the  whole  story  to  her  Ino- 
tber.  For  a  few  days  afterwards,  tbcy  occadonallf  referred 
to  it ;  but  as  she  received  infomiatioa  that  her  friend  was 
in  excellent  health,  she  gradually  banished  from  her  mind 
the  anxiety  it  had  caused  her.  The  day  fixed  upon  for  her 
journey  at  length  arrived.  What  was  her  astonishment, 
when  the  identical  queer  old  carriage  of  her  dream  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  her  trunk  was  einng  by  ropes  to  the 
axletreel  Tbb  was  the  commencement;  and  during  the 
whole  day  everytbbg  occurred  precasely  as  she  had  already 
seen  it.  Towards  evening,  she  arrived  at  the  vDla  near 
I^stoja ;  and  the  &ther  of  her  friend  stood  in  the  door,  with 
a  troubled  countenance.  He  came  forward,  repeating  the 
intelligence  of  his  daughter's  illness  in  the  same  words,  and 
ordered  the  vetturino  to  drive  to  the  villa  of  Mr.  Smith. 
The  excitement  and  alarm  of  the  young  lady  had  been 
continually  on  the  increase;  so  that,  when  she  finally 
reached  the  broad  CDtrance-hall,  and  Mr.  Smith  sud, 
"  I  will  endeavor  to  make  you  comfortable  for  the  ni^^t. 
That  will  be  your  room"  (pointing  to  the  |^aas  door 
with  green  curtuns),  her  nerves,  strung  to  their  ntmost 
tension,  gave  way,  and  she  fell  npon  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  ground  for  superstitions  fi>re- 
bo^gs.  The  criaia  passed  over  happily,  and  the  very 
next  day  she  was  permitted  to  nurse  her  convalescent 
friend. 

Here  the  dream,  in  all  its  detuls,  was  narrated  three 
weeks  before  its  verification — thus  setting  adde  any  ques- 
tion of  the  imagination  having  assisted  in  the  latter.  It  is 
oneoftbemost  astiafactOTyexamplnotBeconi^-vk^WVin^ 
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ever  heard  o^  and  thk  must  be  my  juEtification  for  giving 
it  to  lh«  world. 

I  cannot  close  tlils  chapter,  without  giving  one  more 
uilIi«DtK  ghost  story — to  which,  in  my  opinion,  tho  same 
expUaatioti  will  applj*  as  to  those  I  have  related  in  the  pre- 
ccdtDg  article.  A  gentleman  (permit  me  to  withliol'l  his 
Muac,  station,  and  the  date  of  the  occurrence)  waa  once 
trxTcUuig  in  the  interior  of  Sweden.  On  a  raw  evening,  in 
October,  he  arrived  at  a  lirge  ootintry-town,  where  .t  lair 
wu  beiug  held.  All  the  inns  were  full,  and  he  found  it  no 
eaqr  matter  to  obtain  lodgings  for  the  night.  lie  was 
WWT7,  from  a  long  day's  journey,  and  after  applying  at  the 
third  or  fourth  iun  without  success,  announced  to  the 
hadloril  hts  determination  to  remain  tbcrc,  with  or  without 
K  bed.  He  procured  some  supper,  smoked  bis  pipe  in  tho 
gaetXM*  room,  and  fiiutlly,  feding  inclined  to  sleep,  demanded 
to  bd  ahovD  some  place  where  he  could  lie  down.  "  Have 
jron  no  io&,  or  bench,  or  bundle  of  bay  vaciuit?"  he  asked 
the  hndlord.  "No,"  said  ibe  laller — "not  one;  hut — ^" 
bore  bs  bositatoJ — "  tliero  is  a  room  with  a  bod  in  it,  in  a 
■ml]  bouse  at  the  back  of  tho  court,  only  " — dropping  fais 
Toioa  to  %  whiitper — "  tho  place  is  hnnntod ;  and  nobody 
dunei  to  spend  the  night  there."  "Oh!  if  that  is  all," 
laa^ted  the  traveller,  *'^ve  me  tho  room  at  once.  I  don't 
balimre  in  gho»t  or  demon ;  and,  besides,  I'm  far  too  IJred 
be  troubled  with  anything  of  the  sort." 
lite  taridlord  still  hesltatud,  as  if  doubtful  whether  ho 
lonld  expose  his  stubborn  guest  to  such  dangers;  but, 
flnsDy,  gave  orders  to  have  a  fire  made  in  the  ill-omened 
nKHn,an()frMlkabir<>U/>nt  npnn  tho  nnat«<l  bed.    Taking  his 
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saddlo-bags  on  his  arm,  and  Iiis  sword  in  his  hand,  the  tra- 
veller followed  the  servant  across  the  conrt-yard,  and 
entered  the  building.  The  room  was  low  and  bare,  the 
windows  closed  by  shutters,  whose  rusty  bolts  showed  that 
it  was  long  since  they  had  been  opened.  A  ruddy  fire 
of  pine  wood  was  blazing  on  the  raised  hearth,  m  one  cor- 
ner, but  there  was  no  furniture,  except  a  narrow  bed  and  two 
chairs.  The  servant,  having  placed  the  candle  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  made  haste  to  leave ;  but  the  traveller  detained  him 
a  moment,  saying ;  "  You  see  my  sword — and  here  are  two 
pistols,  loaded  and  capped.  If  anytliing  disturbs  me  in  the 
night,  man  or  ghost,  I  shall  immediately  fire  upon  it.  Unless 
you  hear  a  shot,  leave  me  alone.''  He  did  this,  from  a  sus- 
picion that  the  ghost  might  be  some  person  connected  with 
the  inn,  who,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  was  concerned  in 
banishing  all  nightly  visitors  from  the  house. 

After  the  servant  left,  the  traveller  heaped  more  wood 
on  the  fire,  carefully  examined  the  windows  and  door,  and 
after  locking  the  latter,  suspended  the  heavy  key  upon  the 
latch,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  least  movement  would 
cause  it  to  fall.  He  then  undressed,  with  the  exception  of 
his  trowsers,  placed  the  chair  \i'ith  the  candle  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  the  pistols  under  the  pillow,  and  lay  down,  with 
his  sword  beside  him  on  the  bed-clothes,  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  He  then  blew  out  the  candle,  and  composed  himself 
to  rest.  As  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  fear  or  trepidation, 
he  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

About  midnight,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  feeling 
like  that  of  a  rush  of  cold  wind  over  his  face.  Opening  his 
eye8j  he  found  the  room  quiet  as  before  \  but  the  candle  by 
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hk  bedside  was  bonung.  He  diBtinotly  reooUected  having 
extrngniahed  it,  bat  nevertheleaB  persuaded  himaelf  that  he 
mmt  have  been  mistaken — got  up,  threw  more  wood  on  the 
SrSi  eiamined  the  doors  and  windows,  and,  after  having 
letmned  to  bed,  snuffed  the  candle  short,  that  there  might 
be  no  fipift^^^  this  time.  Half  an  hoar  afterwards  he  was 
again  awakened  by  the  same  rush  of  .cold  wind.  The  candle 
waa  borning  once  morel  This  inexplicable  circumstance 
Blade  him  fieel  excited  and  uneasy.  He  extinguished  the 
eandle^  and  resolved  to  lie  awake,  and  see  whether  it  would 
be  lighted  a  third  time. 

Another  half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  his  heavy  eyelids  had 
dosed,  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles  to  keep  them  open,  when 
the  rush  of  wind  returned,  more  violent  than  before.  The 
candle  was  not  only  relighted,  but  a  tall  figure,  clothed  in 
a  long,  heavy  gown,  with  a  hood  falling  forward  so  as  to 
conceal  the  face,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  An  icy 
chill  ran  through  the  traveller's  frame.  He  attempted  to 
seize  his  sword  and  pistols,  but  his  frame  seemed  paralysed, 
and  his  arms  refused  to  obey  the  direction  of  his  will.  Step 
by  step  the  figure  advanced  towards  the  bed.  It  reached 
the  bedside ;  it  slowly  lifled  its  arms,  enveloped  in  the  wide 
sleeves  of  the  gown — and,  with  an  awful  deliberateness, 
bent  down  towards  tlie  traveller's  body.  In  the  frenzy  of 
terror,  he  burst  the  spell  wliich  seemed  to  confine  his  limbs, 
seized  the  snuffers  which  lay  nearest  his  right  hand,  and 
stabbed,  again  and  again,  at  the  breast  of  the  figure.  This 
was  the  last  thing  he  remembered. 

He  was  recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door,  followed  by  the  £ill  of  the  key  from  the  latch^  and 
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heard  the  servant's  voice  calling:  ^^Open  the  door,  if  yon 
please,  ur ;  I  have  come  to  make  the  fire.**  He  was  lying, 
not  in  bed,  bat  upon  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  snufiers  were  still  in  his  hand ;  bat  the  long  steel  paints 
were  bent  double.  The  morning  light  already  shone  through 
the  crack  of  the  door.  By  the  time  he  was  fully  aroused, 
he  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  at  once  admitted 
the  servant.  ^'Holy  cross  I"  exclaimed  the  man — ^^^how 
pale  you  are!  What  has  happened?"  ^^ Nothing  what- 
ever," answered  the  traveller,  ^^  except  that  the  fire  baa 
gone  out,  and  I  am  almost  dead  of  cold."  He  protested 
to  the  landlord  that  he  passed  a  very  pleasant  night,  and 
ridiculed  the  notion  of  the  house  being  haunted ;  but  took 
good  care,  nevertheless,  to  leave  the  town  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

My  readers  can  themselves  apply  to  this  story  the  expla- 
nation I  have  suggested.  And  so,  let  us  now  bid  fisffewell 
to  the  border-land  of  dreams  I 


XV. 
A  NOYEBCBER  TRIP  NORTHWARDS. 


b  there  is  aaj  form  of  disdpation  irhioh  I  detest  and 
dgore,  it  is,  getting  np  at  half-past  fonr  in  the  motning. 
The  onforttinates  who  indulge  in  this  vidoos  habit  ahov 
the  aame  in&tuation,  in  other  fbmu,  as  the  devotees  of 
opiun  or  alcohol.  They  foresee  the  misery  which  the 
indolgenoe  wilt  occasion  them,  bnt  no  pennanon  cmi 
indace  them  to  abstain  from  it.  The  man  who  gets  up 
at  half-past  four,  in  order  to  leave  by  the  early  train,  is 
always  tormented  by  »  horrible  frar  that  he  will  not  be 
called  io  time.  It  needs  the  solemn  assoranoes  of  the  hotel- 
derk,  and  of  each  of  the  attending  servants,  to  give  him  a 
fitUe  composnre ;  bat  his  trepidation  is  still  so  great,  that, 
after  he  is  aongly  stowed  away  in  bed,  and  has  &llen  into 
in  nnqdet  dost^  he  starts  ap,  half  a  doKu  timet,  thinking 
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that  the  &teful  hour  is  at  hand.  By-and-bye  he  drops  off 
into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awakens  with  a  sadden 
shock,  afler  having  slept,  as  he  supposes,  for  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  He  gropes  for  his  watch  with  ft 
trembling  hand,  and  looks  at  the  dial.  There  is  just  light 
enough  to  bewilder  his  vision,  but  he  dimly  sees  a  hand 
pointing  to  YI !  A  cold  sweat  breaks  out  over  him,  but  he 
finally  secures  a  match,  ignites  it,  and  finds  the  hour  to  be 
half -past  twelve.  Again  he  falls  asleep ;  but  this  time  he  is 
aroused  by  a  sound  like  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff-— it 
is  the  waiter  knocking  at  his  door.  He  gets  up,  dresses 
with  a  haste  which  docs  not  allow  him  to  wash  the  gpssft- 
mers  of  sleep  fairly  out  of  his  eyes,  and  then  wanders 
down  endless  stairs  and  passages  of  the  dark,  unfriendly 
edifice,  with  a  vague  doubt  in  his  mind,  as  to  whether  it  is 
yesterday  or  to-morrow.  Breakfast  is  not  ready  until  the 
last  moment,  and  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that  he  shall 
get  nothing  else  until  5  p.m.  induces  him  to  swallow  the 
leathery  beefsteak,  and  the  brown,  earthy  beverage,  sup- 
posed to  be  coffee.  Mastication  is  impossible,  and  as  for 
digestion,  it  must  take  care  of  itself.  Then  the  porter 
seizes  him,  and,  atler  many  worries,  he  finally  steps  aboard 
the  cars,  just  as  the  conductor  cries  ''Go  ahead l**  and 
secures  the  half  of  a  small  seat  behind  the  door. 

Such  was  your  correspondent's  experience  on  the  morning 
of  Oct.  31,  1854;  and  his  pleasure  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  raw,  thick  fog,  through  which  the  ga84amp6  of 
Chambers  Street  glimmered  with  a  weak  yellow  glare.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  we  ran  through  the  same  know-nothing 
atwospherej  until  the  peaks  oi  tVv^  H\^\ilaxLd&  tore  and 
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■OBttered  the  Tapora,  battling  against  thdr  onsets.  Cro'- 
neat  and  Batter  Hill  stood  out  clear  and  unconquered,  and 
when  we  passed  the  pines  of  Idlewild,  on  the  breezy  ter- 
noe  aoross  the  river,  there  was  an  opening  of  blue  fHkj 
beyond  Snake  Hill.  I  never  saw  more  gorgeous  autumnal 
tiiiU  than  those  of  the  sumacs,  sassafras,  and  beech  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  But  as  we  whirled  north- 
frndfl^  the  day  became  raw  and  gloomy,  and  the  colors 
ct  the  forests  more  dull  and  monotonous.  In  Vermont 
the  trees  were  robed  in  dull  brown,  and  as  we  drew 
near  Lake  Champlain,  even  this  last  sad  garment  was 
stripped  off,  and  the  landscapes  were  naked  and  bleak  as 
winter. 

Beyond  Rutland  the  road  was  new  to  mc,  and  my  imar 
gination,  clothing  the  country  with  summer,  restored  its 
lost  beauty.  The  view  of  Champlain,  at  Vergennes,  with 
the  misty  lines  of  the  Adirondac  in  the  background, 
reminded  me  of  Lake  Thras}'mene,  which  I  saw  on  just 
Bach  an  afternoon  of  an  Italian  December.  At  Burlington 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  for  the 
Whitehall  boat.  It  rained  dismally,  and  we  northern 
travellers  were  huddled  together  on  the  cold,  windy  pier, 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  train  would  not  leave 
Rouse^s  Point  until  we  arrived.  When  we  finally  reached 
the  latter  place,  about  half-past  nine,  we  were  coolly  in- 
formed that  the  train  never  waited  for  the  evening  boat, 
and  had  left  nearly  two  hours  before.  There  is  a  hotel  in 
the  station-house  (or  a  st.ition-hou8e  in  the  hotel,  for  I 
hardly  know  which  predominates),  and  I  secured  a  long 
oeU,  with  a  window  higher  than  my  head.    By  ^ll\i\%  oiv 
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a  chair  I  saw  a  bridge  in  the  moonlight,  which  I  took  to  be 
the  fitmous  bridge  of  Ronse's  Point. 

The  next  morning,  while  waiting  for  the  can,  I  was 
familiarij  addressed  by  a  gentleman,  as  ^^Mr.  Joseph 
Whipplos."  Until  I  meet  the  real  Whipples,  I  cannot 
tell  which  of  us  b  complimented  by  the  resemblance.  There 
was  a  polite  Canadian  Custom-er  in  attendance,  who  took 
my  simple  word  as  evidence  that  I  was  no  smuggler,  and 
marked  a  double  cross  on  all  my  baggage,  which  admitted 
it  unopened  into  Canada.  The  words  ^^  Trcfverse  de  chemin 
defer'*'*  (Look  out  for  the  locomotive  when  the  bell  rings!), 
at  the  crossings,  first  told  me  that  I  had  crossed  the  firontier. 
The  country  was  flat  as  a  pancake,  wet  and  dreary ;  log  hats, 
painted  red,  stood  here  and  there,  alternating  with  stunted 
woods  and  fields  full  of  charred  pine-stumps.  At  the 
stopping-places,  T  saw  men  with  round  fur  caps,  and  broad, 
hardy  faces,  who  spoke  French  with  a  savage  accent^  which 
made  it  sound  like  another  language.  In  some  places  they 
were  ploughing  in  the  fields  with  real  Canadian  ponies.  We 
followed  the  course  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  gleamed 
brightly  on  our  right,  and  in  something  over  an  hour  came 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  St.  Johns,  near  which  there  is  a 
very  picturesque,  isolated  hill.  Here  the  road  swerved  to 
the  north-west,  and  made  direct  for  St.  Lambert,  opponte 
Montreal. 

When  we  got  out  of  the  cars,  on  the  long  pier,  and  saw 
the  stately  city  rising  behind  its  massive  qnays,  I  coold 
have  believed  myself— but  for  the  breadth  and  swiftness  of 
the  St.  Lawrence — on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  son 
Buddenly  shone  oat,  gilding  \]he\otty  to'w^t^  c^  iVi^  <s&.thedral. 
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••  4ril  w/km  «f  obonhH,  Aa  domM  and  timed  looft 
th^  ■toatohad  iloi^  the  lirar  fiir  mora  thaa  ft  nile  and  s 
hal(  to  -wtoA  the  bold,  woodsd  momitam  in  tite  raar 
ftaaad  ft  m^vtio  baokgnmod.  I  ma  at  onee  nndnded 
atAmxam,  McntrMiil,  and  other  old  jHoriiKsal  otieaof 
JhMaa.  A  mla  of  the  clear,  oold,  graea  St.  Lawiawa, 
^^Hg  at  tha  zate  of  ti^A  or  tm  inQei  an  hour,  1^ 
katwMB  BW  and  the  a^^-s  t^pe  of  the  vigor  and  bape- 
taari^  «f  tha  Kav  Worid,  adroling  the  rapoae  and  Hlidi^ 
at  ft  aaisa  vUeh  seemed  to  haTe  been  borrowed  from  the 
Old. 

Ift  qiite  of  its  nisaidTe  and  solid  aspect,  few  towns  haTO 
saftred  more  from  fires  than  Montreal.  The  northern  sad 
rmt^m  portions  still  abonnd  with  the  melancholy  mins  left 
bjr  recent  oonfiagrations.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  and  in 
^te  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  the  city  has  a  finiahed 
MTf  which  diBtingniabes  it  from  all  towns  of  equal  nze  in 
Ike  States.  The  principnl  material  osed  in  building  is  a 
daik-gray  limestone,  which  is  very  eauly  worked  in  the 
qnaiTjr,  hot  beoMnee  quite  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  water  of  Montreal  hss  a  flavor  c^  ttus  stone,  which  is 
bj  DO  means  agreeable,  nor  always  wholesome  to  strangers. 
Tha  principal  street,  the  Grande  Rue  St.  Jaoquea,  is  a 
bright,  cheerful  thorough&re,  but  more  English  than 
French  in  ita  character.  I  was  more  interested  in  the 
old  streeta  nearer  the  river,  which  still  have  a  oertun  Oallio 
qaantaeaa  about  them. 

Hw  weather,  after  my  arrival,  was  delidooa.  Hie  next 
noming  dawned  without  a  cloud,  and  with  a  pure,  tweet, 
s  I  have  rarely  breathed  on  the  AtlantJo 
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aAe  of  oar  Continent.  Its  inhalation  mu  «  violation  df 
the  Muno  Law,  which  prohibits  the  nse  of  all  intoxicating 
beverages.  It  contained  a  stimnlua  as  keen  and  actire,  if 
not  so  poisonous,  as  alcohol  I  went  oat  after  break&sti 
and  became  so  inebriated  tfaat  I  found  it  difficnlt  to  retnm 
to  my  hotel.  I  got  quite  high — in  fact,  I  did  not  stop  until 
I  had  readied  the  suimnit  of  the  mountain  behind  the  dty. 
On  the  way,  I  passed  a  large  reservoir  of  masonry,  which 
the  dty  authorities  are  building  on  the  slope  at  the  foot  of 
tho  monnt-nb.  The  water  will  be  forced  np  bj  a  wheel  at 
Lachine,  above  tho  rapids,  and  will  furnish  a  sapply ,  whioli, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prevent  Montreal  ftom  b^g  again  laid 
waste  hy  fires.  The  thought  of  so  much  water,  all  with 
the  same  limestone  flavor,  and  the  same  horrid  intestinal 
qualities,  filled  me  with  repugnance.  Give  me  the  iced 
champ.tgne  of  this  glorious  air  in  my  Inngs,  and  let  those 
drink  water  who  will  I  * 

Montreal  has  Khown  great  taste  and  good  sense  in  pro- 
serving  the  mountain,  with  its  clothing  of  primitive  forest, 
within  fifiecn-  minutes'  reach  of  her  70,000  inhabHanta, 
Behind  the  reeervoir,  we  jumped  over  a  stone  wall,  and 
were  in  tho  wild  woods.  There  was  a  rugged,  zigzag 
path  up  the  steep  slant  of  the  hill,  but  it  was  ahnost  hidden 
nnder  tlic  fallen  leaves.  Although  a  good  climber,  my 
knees  became  weak  and  my  breath  short,  before  reaching 
the  crest.  The  groves  of  pine  and  silver  biroh  obstmcted 
the  view,  except  at  one  point,  where  wo  found  an  Irish 
boy,  lying  in  the  Ran,  pointing  out  "  Mr.  Smith's  house  "  to 
another  Irish  boy.  Here  I  was  greeted  with  tho  sight,  not 
onljr  of  Mr.  Smith's  house,  Wt  of  all  Montreal,  of  many 


iMgiH  «f  tbe  St.  lAwmoo,  IhdiiBg  sideDdidlj  in  the  mm, 
•f  tin  band  pUm  beTond,  qprinUed  with  the  iriute  oot- 
tn^m  ti  the  AaMt— f,  and  ftr  is  the  dim  wnth,  the  outfly- 
fag  V"  ^i'  ^>"  VomoDt  sod  A^rondM  MoontaiiH.  B 
*i«  a  gnnd  and  ini|wring  paaonaa,  emln*Md  bj  the 
•oi^W^UneaftheOuadin  Aj.  WfOl  did  the  fel. 
!••«■  of  Jwiqiwi  Cvtier  oill  this  the  RoTal  Jlomitain. 

W*  liid  iBotlier  &mt  trail  Inding  iiMlhirarda  throng 
A*  fBMi  ud  bbch,  M>d  haviog  iUloired  it  up  fiir  a  Aort 
«h«d  the  oj^KMite  biiuk  of  the  momrtidni 
I  ve  looked  awsj  beTond  the  laland  of  Jeans,  ^r- 
died  hy  the  Une  arms  of  the  Ottawa,  to  a  distant  horixon 
o{  low  hills  and  forests.  In  the  keen  northern  air,  which 
earaa  to  na  orer  the  rim  of  that  faorison,  there  was  a  whis- 
per of  Hadaon^s  Bay  and  of  those  snowy  lodges  by  the 
Great  fish  Rirer  where  lie  the  corpses  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorers. B  requires  but  a  slight  elevation  to  make  the 
enda  of  the  earth  seem  near  to  us.  Along  the  Ottawa 
River  there  are  settlements  for  two  hundred  miles,  and 
many  hnndred  leagnea  further  to  the  North-West  Passage, 
yet  to  my  fimcy  the  ate  of  that  nseless  problem  was  just 
beyond  tbe  range  of  vision.  There  are  bears  and  deer  in 
some  of  the  fbrasts  I  saw,  and  the  "  ravages  "  of  the  moose 
may  be  reached  in  a  few  days'  joomey. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  the  jdeasare  of  inspecting  the 
works  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  which  is  to  span  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  this  place.  I  was  mdebted  to  the  conrtesy  of 
Mr.  Htrimea  and  Mr.  Orant,  of  the  Grand  Trank  Railroad 
Company,  for  tbe  opportunity  of  seeing  in  detail  the  begin- 
niaga  of  this  oolossa]  undertaking.    The  bridge,  which  is  to 
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be  of  iron,  and  tubular,  like  that  over  the  Henai  Strait,  will 
be  ttoo  mUet  in  length,  aod  its  central  aroh  will  have  a  tfta 
of  333  feet.  The  material  used  is  black  limestone,  uid  the 
Titanic  {uers,  which  compete  with  the  grand  maaoiuy  of 
Egypt,  are  based  upon  the  solid  natoral  rock  which  her« 
forma  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Immense  Btreogth  la 
required  in  the  piers,  in  order  to  renst  the  pressure  of  the 
ice.  The  huge  blocks  of  atone  are  laid  in  by dtaulic  cement 
of  the  firmest  character,  and  melted  lead,  aad  stron^j 
clamped  together  with  iron.  In  the  middle  rd  the  riTer 
the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  aa  hoar, 
and  the  force  of  the  immense  masses  of  ice,  carried  down 
at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  is  so  great  that  the  old  reii> 
dents  of  Montreal  shake  their  heads  and  predict  that  the 
bridge  will  be  a.  failure.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  then 
piers  can  be  shaken  any  more  than  so  many  masses  of 
natural  rock.  Certainly,  human  genius  never  better  cona- 
terfeitod  the  strength  of  natnre.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  od 
tlib  continent,  where  the  most  that  is  done  is  temporary 
and  transitory,  a  work  which  rivals  the  Pyramids,  lie 
cost  of  the  bridge,  when  completed,  is  estimated  at 
£1,600,000,  but  will  probably  be  nearer  £2,000,000. 

On  leaving  Montroal,  your  correqwndent  was  guilty  of 
the  same  dissipation  as  on  leaving  Ifew  York :  he  got  up  at 
half-post  four.  There  is  some  difference,  however,  between 
a  Montreal  hotel  and  a  New  York  hotel  before  daj^ht. 
Wo  had  been  promised  our  break&sts,  bnt  on  deeoending 
to  the  office  at  a  quarter  past  five,  found  only  two  Irish 
girls  washing  the  floor.  They  were  "know-nothings"  in 
the  MlcBt  sense,  and  snubbed  i£fi.  m'j  cadsKTOn  to  obtaio 
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At  Rouse's  Point,  we  found  the  train  for  Ogdensborg  m 
waiting.  The  Canadian  plains  appear  to  oeaae  at  the  firoii- 
tier,  for  the  country  through  which  we  passed  was  mode- 
rately undulating,  with  occasional  hills  in  the  distance.  It 
was  a  dreary  alternation  of  pine  woods,  stumpy  clearings, 
barren-looking  fields,  and  meagre  villages.  The  raw,  gusty 
day,  with  frequent  flurries  of  snow,  undoubtedly  added  to 
its  bleak  and  forbidding  aspect,  but  I  do  not  belieye  that 
even  June  could  make  it  inviting.  The  road  passes  through 
the  northern  edge  of  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties,  crossing  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, among  which  I  noted  the  Chateauguay,  Sahnon,  St. 
Regis,  Hatchet,  and  Grass  Rivers.  The  country  is  all  wdl 
watered  and  timbered.  The  only  town  which  made  any 
show  from  the  railroad»was  Malone,  which  had  a  flourish- 
ing air.  At  one  of  the  stations,  where  I  got  out  to  warm 
myself  with  a  cup  of  coflee,  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
aspect  of  a  female  waiter.  She  stood  with  folded  arms, 
gazing  into  vacancy,  and  when  requested  to  furnish  the  coiFee 
obeyed  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  movement, 
removed  the  cup  and  took  the  money  in  the  same  way, 
without  honoring  me  with  a  single  glance,  and  then  folded 
her  arms  again.  The  freezing  dignity  of  her  countenance 
repelled  all  idea  of  conversation.  Were  I  a  sculptor,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  such  an  excellent  model  for  a 
statue  of  Indifference. 

The  country  improved  after  passing  Potsdam,  and  die 

road  descended  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  sun,  breaking 

through  the  clouds,  shone  with  a  cold  brilliance  on  the 

&rm3  and  farm-houses  of  ihe  Canada  diot^  aa  ^e  reached 
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OgdaoMbai^  tbe  end  of  tbo  day's  jonmey.  I  found  oom- 
iortaUe  qoarten  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel,  and  they  were 
truly  welcome,  for  as  the  gky  cleared,  the  air  became  in- 
toiaely  oold.  The  windows  of  my  room  were  oorered 
with  a  thick  onut  of  ice  the  next  morning,  and  the  tem- 
perature conld  not  have  been  higher  than  15°, 

Under  the  goidaaoe  of  Judge  James,  I  saw  as  mooh  of 
Ogdenaborg  as  the  oold  permitted.  The  Judge  is  well 
Tcned  in  the  early  history  of  this  region,  which  he  repeated 
to  me  while  we  were  seelung  a  distuit  view  of  Chimney 
Island — so  called  from  the  rains  of  the  old  French  fbrt, 
destroyed  by  Lord  ^Vmhcrst.  The  aitoation  of  the  town  is 
fine,  with  the  exception  that  it  fsoea  the  north.  The  bonks 
of  the  Oswegatclue,  which  here  cmptit>3  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, are  high  and  bluff,  furoiiiig  a  cresccut-shapcil  curve, 
open  to  the  west.  The  crest  of  the  right  bank  is  lined 
with  handsome  dwclliug-bousDS,  and  has  a  charmingly  pic- 
turesque ^r  when  viewed  from  the  bridge  below.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  buildings  is  the  Court-House,  which 
still  bears  the  marks  of  a  cannon-ball  sent  across  the  river, 
during  the  last  war.  Ogdcnsburg,  like  Montreal,  has  suf- 
fered terribly  from  fires,  but  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks 
to  its  growth,  it  has  a  popuUtion  of  nine  or  ten  thousand. 

I  left  for  Sackett's  Harbor  the  next  evening  in  the 
steamer  Niagara.  The  night  was  superbly  moonlit,  but 
bitterly  cold.  Wc  dropped  down  the  river,  ran  across  to 
Windmill  Point,  the  scene  of  Schultz*s  defeat  during  the 
Rebellion  of  '37,  and  rounded  up  to  Prcscott,  whence  t 
railroad  has  been  opened  to  Ottawa,  ou  the  OtUwa  Itivei 
I  gave  op  all  hopes  of  seeing  the  Thousand  Islands,  wliic 
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it  was  said  we  should  not  reach  before  midnight,  but  did 
not  seek  my  state-room  witil  we  had  touohed  at  Morria- 
town  and  Brockville,  the  former  on  the  American,  the 
latter  on  the  Canadian  shore.  They  are  both  thriving 
places,  but  Brockville  bore  away  the  palm  of  appearance, 
in  the  moonlight. 

Speaking  of  palms  reminds  me  how  I  longed  to  be  back 
again  inside  the  Tropics  that  night.  When  I  went  to  my 
state-room,  the  pitcher  contained  a  solid  lump  of  ice  instead 
of  water.  The  loose  window  rattled  in  the  wind,  and  u 
the  bedding  was  cut  according  to  the  width  of  the  berth, 
I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  whether  a  man  could  tuck 
himself  in  or  not.  The  long  night  passed  away  in  a  weary 
battle,  wherein  Cold  did  not  lose  a  single  intrenchment, 
but  Sleep  was  utterly  routed,  and  fled.  I  diversified  my 
misery  by  looking  out  on  the  wintry  shores,  which  were 
coldly  lighted  by  the  moon.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  saw 
some  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  but  I  was  in  such  a  nmnb, 
torpid,  half-awake  state,  that  I  cannot  to  this  day  tell 
whether  it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality.  I  certainly  have  in 
my  mind  the  images  of  three  or  four  natural  piers  of  rock, 
surmounted  with  dark  clumps  of  pine,  but  they  are  of  sach 
a  smgularly  weird  aspect  that  I  half-suspect  they  bel(mg  to 
the  realm  of  dreams. 

The  lurid  glare  of  the  dawn  upon  a  black  sky  at  last 
called  me  from  my  freezing  berth.  We  were  in  the  harbor 
of  Kingston,  trying  to  make  fast  to  the  whar^  for  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  wind  was  so  violent  that  the  captain  at  once 
gave  up  all  idea  of  proceeding  fiirther.  I  saw  a  boat, 
manned  by  six  oarsmen,  put  oS  m  t\iQ  cssidedNOT  \fs  TesAh  a 
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\Kig  wbidi  hj  kbODt  &  hnndred  jazds  oat,  bnt  it  ooold  not 
naka  tk*  ImM  haadwkj,  ud  QnaUy  waa  driTen  htek  again. 
Tha  la*  waa  not  -nrj  hi^  bat  taribly  rough  and  otu^ 
jiag.  Aa  tbera  waa  no  chance  of  raaobing  Saokett'a  Harbor 
tiist  di^  hj  the  inagara,  I  decided  to  try  jny  look  in  the 
ttrwyiMMt  whaak  xva*  mstobb  to  Cape  Yinoent,  oonneoting 
vilk  tka  Bome  and  Watertown  Baitroad,  and  in  the  mean- 
tinatook  a  ■troll  throngh  Kingston. 

Hm  fdaoe  ia  Tsry  mnch  like  an  lt"gii«li  napoit  towiH—  * 
aoB^  fBB^  aober  is  iti  hoe,  and  yet  -with  a  rakiah  air 
wUdi  ia  not  eanly  deacribed.  The  aame  black  limettone  ia 
need  aa  in  Montreal,  and  I  noticed  two  or  three  fine  Gothio 
dinrchea — minos  the  towers — bailt  o^it.  The  Market  Hall 
ii  really  a  noble  edifice,  and  presents  on  impoung  froat  to 
the  harbor.  Kinggtoa  haa  the  repatation  of  being  a  very 
inunonl  town ;  whether  deservedly  bo  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
My  anrrey  of  it  waa  very  limited,  for  the  ur  waa  intensely 
keen  and  strong,  and  the  dost,  at  times,  blinding.  I  noticed 
in  the  port  a  vesael  of  ],000  or  1,200  tons,  bnilt  for  an  Eng- 
lidi  botue,  and  was  informed  that  shipbuilding  is  getting 
to  be  quite  an  important  biudnesB  in  the  place,  on  account  of  > 
the  cheapness  of  timber  aJH  the  facilities  for  procuring  it. 

At  halfpait  deven  the  little  steamer  Star  dashed  ont 
into  the  gale,  hoping  to  roach  Cape  Yinoent  in  time  for  the 
3  FJL  tnin.  She  was  obliged  to  go  below  Grand  Island, 
in  order  to  avtml  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  increased  the 
■<■■**""■  to  Uiirty-two  miles.  She  was  a  staunch  little  craft, 
and  made  good  time  after  we  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  so  that  by  three  o'clock  we  were  in  sif^t  of  the 
Gape,  aad  had  the  aatiafiwition  of  aeeiBg  Uw  titin  start, 
8* 
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Lucidly,  we  had  the  engineer  on  board,  and  the  oondnetor 
waited  for  us  at  the  freight  d£pdt,  which  we  reached  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  time.  Grand  Island,  which  is  twoity- 
seven  miles  in  length,  is  a  wild,  bleak  tract,  belonging  to 
Canada. 

The  comitry  between  Cape  ^Vincent  and  Watertown  hat 
a  poor,  unfertile  appearance,  but  seems  well  adapted  for 
grazing.  It  is  undulating  and  rather  monotonous  for  the 
'  greater  part  of  the  way.  Chaumont  Bay,  an  estuary  of 
Lake  Ontario,  recalls  the  name  of  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont, 
who  is  concerned  in  the  history  of  the  Rev.  Eleaser  Bour- 
bon. As  we  approached  Watertown  there  was  a  visible 
improvement  both  in  soil 'and  scenery,  and  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Black  River  were  all  the  more  agreeable  after 
the  monotonous  country  through  which  we  had  passed. 

I  was  very  pleasantly  impressed  with  the  appearance  of 
Watertown.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  stateliest  town  of 
its  size  in  the  coimtry.  At  the  Woodruff  House  I  found 
accommodations  not  inferior  to  any  first-class  hotel  in  New 
York,  and  the  view  of  the  public  square  from  its  windows 
needs  only  a  crowd  to  be  metropolitan  in  its  character.  In 
the  centre  of  this  square  is  a  fountain,  which,  unlike  our 
City  fountains,  plays.  The  nmn  street  is  a  boulevard, 
with  a  double  row  of  trees  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
central  highway.  On  either  side  thereof  are  neat  resi- 
dences, each  embowered  in  its  own  private  trees  and 
flowers.  The  Black  River  skirts  the  town,  foaming  down 
a  gorge  of  dark  limestone  rock.  Here  and  there  it  plunges 
into  cataracts,  which  firinge  its  dark-brown  tranduoenoe 
witii  streaks  of  snow.    Ita  ooloi  \a  t\i«Jt.  of  ^  ftKodM  tv 
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a  warn  of  Ike  ftrarti  and  the  moimteiiuii  steqied  in  the  flaTor 
of  Iwnloiir  end  ftr.  But,  wfld  monnteinettr  m  it  is,  it 
Ubor  like  the  reit  of  ni^  and  keeps  many  a  miD-wheel 


Ynm,  Watertown  I  oame  soathwardB,  and  anooeeded  in 
o^jiag  the  last  days  of  the  Indian  Sommer,  before  the 
from  whioh  I  had  fled  overtook  me  again. 


XVI. 
THE  MAMMOTH  CAVK. 

[HAT,  less.l 

Past  I. — Tax  Jodsnst  Thttbeb. 

Wb  were  a.  &mi]y  party  of  mx,  aod  onnelTes  and  oor 
baggage,  inclading  a  bucket  for  tfae  boraes,  jnst  fiDed  two 
cani^ea.  It  ^'as  onr  intention  to  Iiave  left  If ew  Albmy, 
Ind.  (wliere  we  had  been  Bojouraisg  a  day  or  two),  in  t&e 
morning,  in  order  to  read)  £Iizal>etIitowii  tbe  same  crrening; 
but  the  heavy  rains  of  the  previous  night  preraited  ni 
from  starting  before  noon.  Crosnng  the  Ohio  Bivt^r  to 
Portland  we  stnick  the  Nashville  tampike  on  the  ontskiita 
of  Louisville,  and  took  up  our  journey  towards  Salt  River, 
twenty-two  miles  distant.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  is  low,  slightly  nndulating,  and  very  fertile.  Now 
and  tfaen  appeared  an  old  family  mansion  sarronnded  by  its 
orobarda  and  gardens,  and  pTeHent.m^  mn^^a  waw^KQiMb 
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of  ocHofbrt  and  repose  as  the  country  homesteads  of  Penn- 
■ylvania  and  Virginia.  There  were  the  same  avenues  of 
locnsts,  now  in  snowy  and  fragrant  bloom ;  the  same  heavy 
brick  dwelling  with  its  portly  front  door,  rarely  opened 
bat  oo  state  occasions;  the  same  bowers  of  honeysuckle, 
trellises  of  grapes,  beds  of  peonies  and  crown-imperials, 
and  the  same  scattered  clusters  of  outhouses,  backed  by 
the  rounded  tops  of  the  orchard  trees.  The  season  is 
neariy  a  m<Hith  in  advance  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson ;  all 
forest  trees— even  the  latest — are  in  thdr  young  foliage, 
the  apple  and  pear  blossoms  are  gone,  and  the  com  is 
ready  for  its  first  harrowing. 

The  aflemoon  was  intensely  hot  and  sultry.  Heavy 
thunder-clouds  were  piled  up  on  the  northern  and  southern 
horizon,  but  they  gradually  rolled  away  without  crossing 
our  path.  The  latter  part  of  our  journey  was  through 
forests  of  beech,  oak,  and  elm.  The  fogncr  tree,  which 
greatly  predominated,  attains  a  size  and  beauty  rarely 
seen  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Its  foliage  is  the  purest  and 
most  briUiant  green,  charmingly  relieved  by  the  smooth, 
white  trunk,  and  the  long,  slender,  feathery  curve  of  the 
drooping  boughs.  We  were  delighted  with  the  alternation 
of  woodland  and  farm-scenery  which  the  road  afforded 
us.  Towards  evening  we  came  again  upon  the  Ohio — the 
Beautiful  River,  here  as  elsewhere — ^and  followed  its  bank 
to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  on  the  oppoate  bank  of  which 
U  West-Pomt,  our  restmg-place  for  the  night. 

Where  it  debouches  into  the  Ohio,  Salt  River  is  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  breadth,  but  very  deep. 
It  is  oevar  fordMe  even  in  the  dry  est  «easow%\  a&vd^ 
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being  navigable  for  fonrteon  miles  above  its  month,  has 
not  been  bridged  at  this  point.  We  descended  its  steep 
and  difficult  banks,  embarked  onr  carriage  npon  a  flat 
ferry-boat,  and  were  coDveyed  across.  The  Tiev,  lookiog 
up  the  river,  wsb  very  beautiful.  Tall  elma  and  sycaoiOTes 
clothed  the  banks,  dropping  their  bonf^  almost  to  the 
water,  and  forming  a  vista  of  foliage  through  which  the 
stream  curved  out  of  sight  between  wooded  hills.  I 
longed  to  be  rowed  up  it.  While,  on  the  spot,  I  took 
occasion  to  inquire  the  derivation  of  the  slaag  political 
phrase,  "Rowed  up  Salt  lUver,"  and  sacoeeded  in  dis- 
covering it.  Formerly  there  were  exten^ve  salt-works  od 
the  river,  a  short  distance  &om  its  month.  The  laborers 
employed  in  them  were  a  set  of  athletio,  belligerent  fel- 
lows, who  soon  became  noted  &r  and  wide  for  their 
achievements  in  the  pugilistic  line.  Hence  it  became  % 
common  thing  among  the  boatmen  on  the  Ohio,  whea  one 
of  their  number  was  refractory,  to  say  to  him:  "Well 
row  yoa  up  Salt  River" — where,  of  course,  the  bully  salt- 
men  would  have  the  handling  of  him.  By  a  natural  figure 
of  speech  the  ezpresuon  was  applied  to  political  candidates, 
first,  I  believe,  in  the  Presidential  campugn  of  1640,  and  is 
now  extensively  used  wherever  the  Kative-Amerioan  lan- 
guage is  spoken. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  next  day  the  doads  broke  a 
little,  the  rain  of  the  night  ceased,  and  we  started  for 
Elizabethtown.  After  pasmng  two  or  three  miles  of  fbr- 
tile  bottoms,  studded  with  noble  beech  woods,  the  road 
entered  a  glen  in  the  Maldraugh  Hills — a  long,  lateral 
brsDob  of  the  Ctimberlaad  Range,  wYotb  ^ixski^sa,  cjiite 
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tliroiigh  the  oeotre  of  Kentucky.  The  road  we  were  tra- 
Tdfing  18  one  of  the  finest  in  the  XTnited  States — broad, 
smooth,  and  thoroughly  macadamized.  It  foOows  the 
windingB  (rf*the  glen  for  three  or  four  miles,  so  well  graded 
that  the  ascent  is  barely  perceptible.  A  brook  swollen 
by  the  rains  formed  below  ns,  now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that,  whQe  numbers  of  tiny  streams  sponted  firom  openings 
in  the  limestone  rooks  on  either  hand.  The  elms  and 
beeches  in  the  bed  of  the  glen  almost  met  aboye  oar  heads, 
yet  did  not  lude  the  slopes  of  splendid  foliage  of  wluch 
they  were  the  hem.  In  one  of  the  wildest  spots  the  month 
of  a  cavern  opened  on  the*  right  hand,  pouring  out  a 
smooth  cascade  of  silvery  water.  The  scarlet  aquilegia, 
the  phlox,  the  white  purslane,  the  violet,  and  other  Spring 
flowers,  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  brightened 
the  fiiiry  solitude. 

After  reaching  the  summit  of  the  glen,  we  entered  a 
rolling  upland  region,  heavily  wooded  with  forests  of  oak, 
hickory,  and  maple.  The  soil  was  thin  and  stony,  and  the 
country  had  rather  a  poor  and  unfertile  aspect  compared 
with  that  along  the  Ohio  River.  The  farm-houses  were 
mostly  built  of  logs,  and  many  of  them  had  what  might  be 
termed  an  inclosed  portico— a  square  opening  of  the  height 
of  the  first  story — ^passing  entirely  through  them.  All, 
even  the  poorest,  had  their  negro  hut  or  huts  adjoining, 
though  some  of  the  latter  appeared  to  be  tenantlcss.  The 
impression  these  establishments  made  upon  me  was  that  of 
moderate  activity,  intelligence  ditto,  and  content  with 
things  as  they  are.  We  met  many  men  on  horseback, 
dreaged  in  what  appeared  to  be  bomesp^m  doiOki— \^ 
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large-limbed,  robnat  iciUTida&lB,  and  fine  specimens  of  ani- 
mal health  and  vigor.  Occasionally  we  passed  large,  tian- 
vas-covcred  wagons,  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses.  The 
farmers  saluted  us  with  the  stiff,  silent  nod  peculiar  to 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  negro  teamster  fVeqnently  raised 
his  hat  to  the  ladies.  We  saw  but  a  single  carriage, 
driven  by  a  gentleman  who  politely  gave  ns  the  beat  nde  of 
the  road,  notwithstanding  he  was  entitled  to  it.  The  same 
thing  would  not  have  happened  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

We  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  Cool  Spring  tavern.  He 
landlord,  who  had  very  much  the  air  of  a  parson,  received 
ua  with  much  ceremony,  and*theu  blew  doloroosly  upon  s 
coDch-shell  until  "  the  boys,"  who  were  at  work  in  a  distant 
field,  heard  the  summons  and  hurried  home  to  take  charge 
of  our  horses.  We  were  regaled  with  Kentucky  ham, 
eggs,  excellent  coffee,  and  corn-broad  of  that  peculiar 
sweetness  and  excellence  which  only  a  Soathem  cook  can 
give  it.  Indeed,  the  excellence  of  the  country  taverns  in 
Kentucky  was  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  to  me.  With- 
out a  single  exception  wo  were  treated  with  a  cordiality, 
and  even  kindness,  which  gave  them  all  a  friendly  and 
homc-Uke  iur,  quite  different  from  the  dreary  aspect  of 
dmilar  institutions  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  £ire  also  wm 
as  notably  good  as  it  is  notably  bad  in  the  more  progressive 
States  of  the  West.  Kentucky  may  be  called  doK  in 
comparison  with  Ohio  and  Elinois,  but  there  is  more 
genuine  comfort  and  more  genial  sodal  feeling  within 
her  borders  than  in  either  of  the  latter  States. 

Beyond  Elizabethtown,  we  journeyed  for  ten  nulei 
tbroagb  a  rich,  well-wooded  toQing  oqidiAx^  to  tba  ^illa^ 
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of  KoBn,  OB  the  oreek  ci  the  same  namei  and  halted  fer 
the  wiifiA  at  the  tSTem  ci  Mr.  Gehagao.  We  foand  a 
wood  Ibe  m  the  wide  dumnej  Teiy  agreeaUei  for  the 
ofOBBg  air  waa  miezpeoteclly  ood.  I  am  told  that  ftree 
are  fko^oeutly  Idndled  in  the  eyenings  aa  late  aa  the  begin- 
ning of  Jme.  With  this  onstcnn,  howerer,  ia  eonnedted 
thai  of  kasfing  the  4oora  open,  whidi  inanrea  yentilation. 
J%  MoBga  pohapa  to  the  outdoor  fife  of  the  Kentncldana, 
ftr  I  imnd  few  doora  that  wodd  dint  doady.  We  were 
gieatly  amnaiwl  by  the  inrpoadbility  of  keqmig  onr  doon 
dkiaed.  In  almoat  all  cases  every  one  who  enters,  master 
or  aenrant,  leaves  them  wide  behind  him.  I  rather  like  the 
hdiity  but  it  takes  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  it. 

We  started  early  the  next  morning,  for  the  macadamized 
road  ceased  at  Nolin,  and  we  bad  eighteen  miles  of  *^  dirt 
road"  before  us.  Weary  miles  they  were,  for  the  rdn  had 
softened  the  sticky  red  clay  soil,  and  our  horses,  thongh 
willing  enough,  were  rather  too  light  for  snch  work.  The 
country  was  similar  to  that  we  had  passed,  but  richer,  more 
open,  and  better  cdtivated.  With  the  wide,  undulating 
hndaeape  blooming  and  breathing  of  Spring,  and  a  pde- 
Uue  sky  of  the  utmost  deamess  overhead,  I  found  the 
journey  delightfd.  After  passing  a  long  wooded  ridge, 
we  aaw  the  Uue  wavy  line  of  the  Green  River  Hills  before 
us,  but  we  approached  them  very  dowly  until  we  struck  the 
turnpike  again,  four  miles  from  Munfordsville.  In  the 
woods  through  whidi  our  road  lay  we  frequently  saw  fet 
rabbits  leaping  among  the  bushes,  and  once  a  large  wild 
turkey  darted  across  the  path  before  us.  Wood-robins  and 
eatJnrda  aang  MxnoDg  the  trees,  and  in  the  evening  long^ 
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rastling  lines  of  pigeons  flew  over  oar  heads  on  iheir  way 
to  the  north-west. 

The  wooded  hills  assiuned'  more  broken  and  picturesque 
forms  as  we  approached  Monfordsville,  and  Summeraeat 
Knob,  beyond  Green  River,  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  landscape.  The  road  followed  the  windings  of  a  shal- 
low glen,  clothed  with  small  oaks,  for  two  or  three  miles; 
after  which  we  came  upon  Munfordsville,  the  county  town 
of  Ilart  County.  We  drew  up  at  Judge  Kerr's,  near  the 
Court-House,  and  while  our  dinner  was  preparing  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  natives,  who  were  gathered 
together  to  vote  at  a  county  election.  No  important  oflioes 
were  at  stake,  and  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  passing  off 
without  much  excitement  of  any  kind.  There  were  nearly 
as  many  horses  present  as  men,  and  a  few,  but  not  many, 
good  specimens  of  horse-flesh.  A  grocery  opposite  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  a  good  business  in  the  com- whiskey  line 
— a  business  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  groceries,  fiur 
we  saw  but  one  tavern  on  the  road  where  liquors  were  isold. 
The  tall,  sun-burned  voters  were  collected  into  groups,  dia- 
cussmg  K.  N.  and  S.  N.  matters,  but  in  rather  a  quiet, 
listless  way,  as  if  they  did  not  consider  the  wel&re  of  their 
country  wholly  at  stake. 

We  were  furnished  with  a  dinner  admirable  in  all  re- 
spects, and  after  consulting  with  the  Judge  concerning  the 
roads  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  decided  to  go  on  to  Hitter's 
Tavern,  at  Woodlands,  and  there  rest  for  the  night.  The 
Cave  was  but  fifteen  nules  distant  by  the  nearest  road,  but 
it  was  a  very  rough  way  among  the  hills,  and  there  was 
not  enough  daylight  left  to  accompU&h  it  with  our  jaded 
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honei.  We  descended  a  steep  bank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glcn  in  which  flows  Green  River,  crossed  the  stream  in  a 
lierry-boati  and  ascended  the  opposite  bank  to  Woodson- 
TiDe.  The  two  towns  seem  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
Mftarif  but  are  separated  by  a  hollow  even  more  wild  and 
beantifid  than  that  of  Salt  lUver.  The  riyer  is  a  dear 
green  hnCi  fringed  by  noble  dms,  beeches,  sycamores^  and 
sweet  gnm-treesi  which  rise  in  walls  of  foliage  from  its 
tnaslnoent  floor.  I  thooght  of  Bryant's  ^  Green  River,** 
to  wUoh  his  lines  are  not  more  appUcable  than  to  its  Een- 
toflky  brother : 

"  Yet  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  abunncst  to  glide, 
Beautiful  stream !  bj  the  village  side ; 
But  wiudest  away  ttom  haunts  of  men, 
To  silent  valley  and  shaded  glen." 

Five  miles  beyond  Woodsonville  we  came  to  a  cluster 
of  houses  on  a  hill,  which  constituted  an  election  precinct. 
There  was  the  usual  coDgregation  of  men  and  horses. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  former — ^full-grown,  voting 
dtisens — were  playing  marbles  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
with  as  much  interest  as  any  group  of  school-boys  I  ever 
saw.  They  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  our  approach,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  drive  around  them  to  avoid  a  collision. 
A  gaont  individual,  mounted  on  a  lean  sorrel  horse,  rode 
np  to  me  with  the  question :  *^  How  are  the  Know-Nothin's 
gittin'  along  whar  you  come  from,  stranger  ?  ^'  I  replied : 
**  They  are  pretty  well  split  up :  I  come  from  New  York," 
and  asked  him,  in  turn,  what  they  were  doing  in  the  pre- 
sent election.    ^  Oh,**  said  he,  "  they  caa\  do  notMn*  this 
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year,  no  how,  but  next  year  they^ll  make  a  good  sbow:  I 
sort  o^  lean  that  way,  mi/sel/^^ — and  Baiting  the  action'  to 
the  word  he  leaned  over  his  horse^s  nebk  untQ  the  saddle, 
which  was  ongirthed,  began  to  tarn,  and  hiB  head  being 
none  of  the  steadiest,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  regaining 
his  equilibrium. 

The  turnpike  here  ceased,  and  we  came  upon  a  hea^y 
dirt-road  leading  through  woodlands  and  pleasant  green 
valleys  between  the  abrupt  ^^  knobs''  with  which  this  part 
of  the  country  is  studded.  Many  returning  yoters  on 
horseback  kept  us  company.  There  was  one  who  passed 
us  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  mounted  on  a  mare,  behind 
which  ran  a  little  black  mule.  He  reeled  in  the  saddle  at 
such  a  rate  that  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
tumble  into  the  road,  but  he  always  regained  his  balance 
miraculously  at  the  last  moment.  Towards  sunset  we 
found  him  again,  doubled  up  in  a  comer  of  the  fence  dead 
asleep,  but  still  holding  on  to  the  bridle  of  his  mare,  who 
was  grazing  around  liis  feet.  At  dusk  we  reached  Wood- 
lands, a  capacious  tavern,  seated  behind  a  lawn  ooTered 
Mith  ornamental  shrubbery — a  very  cheerfol,  home-like 
place.  Everything  in  and  about  the  house  gave  tokens  of 
neatness  and  comfort.  The  negro  quarters  were  dean  and 
commodious,  and  the  spruce  servants  seconded  our  genial 
host,  Mr.  Ritter,  in  his  endeavors  to  make  our  stay  plea- 
sant. 

Woodlands  is  eleven  miles  from  the  Cave,  by  a  wild 

road  over  the  hills.    Mr.  Ritter  gave  me  minute  direo- 

tions  for  finding  the  way,  as  the  country  is  almost  nninha- 

bited.    After  travelling  two  mVVea  xJmcwl^  \5aft  ^^Mda  we 
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a  log  cabin  and  clearing,  beyond  which  onr  way 
Uooked  up  by  a  tree  which  had  been  blown  down 
by  the  winds.  Two  of  us  took  nuls  from  the  fence  to 
•enre  as  leven,  and  as  the  ladies  joined  in  the  work  with 
good  iriD,  the  log  was  gradually  heaved  aside  sufficiently 
to  aDow  the  carriages  to  pass.  After  onr  labors  were  over 
three  men  ^nmates  of  the  log-cabin)  arrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asasUng  us.  Crossing  a  deep  valley,  we  climbed 
an  opposite  ridge,  by  a  very  steep  and  difficult  road,  and 
■eeing  the  long,  wooded  crest  of  the  hill  extending  &t 
before  os,  supposed  that  the  worst  part  of  the  journey  was 
over.  But  exactly  at  this  juncture  the  tongue  of  my  car- 
riage snapped  in  twain  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  wrench, 
and  we  were  left  stranded.  We  had  neither  ropes,  knive.% 
nor  implements  of  any  kind,  and,  after  holding  a  council  of 
war,  decided  tliat  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  leave 
the  wreck  in  the. woods.  We  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
broken  parts,  lasliing  them  to  the  remaining  carriage,  and 
mounting  three  persons  upon  the  two  horses,  using  the 
carriage  cushions  as  saddles.  One  of  the  natives  of  this 
region,  who  liad  ridden  up  immediately  after  the  accident, 
stood  watching  us  during  these  proceedings,  and  at  their 
dose  observed :  "  Well,  I  guess  you're  the  right  stripe : 
yon  can  get  along  ^' — after  which  he  left  us. 

We  made  slow  but  merry  travel  through  the  seven  miU's 
of  forest  intervening  between  us  and  the  Cave  Hotel,  where 
we  arrived  in  season  for  dinner,  without  further  accident. 
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Notwithstanding  the  irregular  order  of  our  arrival,  after 
our  mishap  in  the  woods,  we  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Miller,  the  host.  The  hotel  is  a  long,  straggling  pQe 
of  wooden  buildings,  with  stone  chimneys  attached  to  the 
exterior  at  the  gable  ends.  A  wing  of  furnished  apart- 
ments joins  its  northern  end,  fronting  upon  a  lawn  where 
tall  forest  trees  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  their  natural 
attitudes  and  groupings.  The  main  body  of  the  hotel,  with 
this  wing,  furnishes  at  least  six  hundred  feet  of  portioo, 
forming  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  imaginable 
for  Summer  weather.  Around  the  place  intervenes  a  nar- 
row girdle  of  cleared  land,  beyond  which  stand  the  primi- 
tive  woods,  wherein  the  deer  aivd  'wM  \.T»ck.«^^  ^ill  make 
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tibdr  htliHation,  We  heard  the  oaD  of  the  ktter  as  we 
in  the  shaded  portioo.  The  rooms  are  saffidendy  hurge 
oomfortaMe,  thoa^  their  doom  haye  the  same  inabi- 
B^  to  be  dkiaed  whieh  I  have  already  noticed  as  a  cbarao- 
terirtie  of  Kentnokj  avchiteotnre. 

The  season  for  travel  had  hardly  commenced,  and  ve 
foond  hot  seven  yimton  on  oar  arrival.  Two  of  these  had 
jnsl  retomed  from  a  trip  beyond  the  rivers,  under  the 
change  of  ^Stq^hen,"  the  fiunons  cave  guide,  and  their 
elotfaes,  beqMittered  with  mud,  gave  us  some  indication  of 
the  diaracter  of  the  trip.^  As  our  stay  was  limited  to 
two  days,  we  decided  to  visit  the  ds-fluvial  avenues  the 
same  aftemooo,  reserving  the  grand  journey  over  the 
water  for  the  next  day.  The  rivers  had  been  gradually 
rismg  for  four  days,  and  were  then  of  precisely  the  most 
mconvenient  stage,  though  not  yet  impassable.  Mr.  Miller 
informed  me  that  they  rarely  rose  more  than  four  days  in 
socoession,  and  there  was  no  likelihood  at  present  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cross  them.  I  engaged  Stephen  for 
the  neict  day,  and  took  Alfred,-  one  of  the  other  guides,  for 
our  initiatory  excursion. 

After  dining  off  a  noble  haunch  of  vemson,  Alfred  made 
his  appearance  with  a  bundle  of  lamps,  and  announced  that 
everything  was  in  readiness.  Turning  around  the  hotel  to 
the  northward,  we  entered  a  rocky  ravine  in  the  forest, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  made  aware  by  a  gust  of  cold 
wind  that  we  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the  underground 
worid.  The  scene  was  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme, yet  the  first  involuntary  sensation  was  something 
aUn  to  terror.    The  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  main 
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avenue  of  the  cave  as  it  approached  the  sorfiMse  of  the 
earth  has  formed  a  gap,  or  pit,  about  fifty  feet  in  depth, 
terminating  in  a  dark,  yawning  portal,  out  of  which  a 
steady  current  of  cold  air  was  breathed  in  our  fiMses. 
Trees  grew  around  the  edges  of  the  pit,  ahnost  roofing 
it  with  shade;  ferns  and  tangled  vines  Mnged  its  sides; 
and  a  slender  stream  of  water  falling  from  the  rooks  which 
arched  above  the  entrance,  dropped  like  a  silver  veil  before 
the  mysterious  gloom.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  is 
59^  throughout  the  year,  and  that  of  the  upper  air  being 
about  75^,  the  colder  stratum  was  ebbing  out.  When 
the  inside  and  outside  temperatures  are  equal,  as  they  fine- 
quently  are,  there  is  no  perceptible  current. 

Taking  each  a  lighted  lamp,  we  descended  some  rocky 
steps  to  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  passed  behind  the  tinkling 
cascade,  and  plunged  into  the  darkness.  The  avenue 
rapidly  contracts,  and  is  closed  by  an  artificial  wall,  with  a 
door,  which  is  sometimes  locked  to  exclude  pilferers. 
Having  passed  this,  the  daylight  disappeared  behind  us. 
Our  eyes,  blinded  by  the  sudden  transition  to  complete 
darkness,  could  barely  see  a  roof  of  solid  rock  not  &t 
above  our  heads,  and  masses  of  loose  stones  piled  on  either 
side.  This  part  of  the  avenue  is  called  ^'The  Narrows.'' 
The  space  gradually  expanded ;  the  arch  of  the  ceiling 
became  more  dim  and  lofty,  and  the  walls  only  showed 
themselves  by  a  fiunt  and  uncertain  glimmer.  The  floor 
under  our  feet  was  firm  and  well-beaten,  the  air  we  breathed 
pure  and  refreshing,  and  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence 
and  security  replaced  the  shrinking  sensation  which  I  think 
nearly  every  one  must  feci  on  first  ^nterin^. 
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Afl  die  papQs  of  onr  eyes  expanded,  and  we  began  to 
dSaoem  more  dearly  by  the  light  of  oar  lamps  the  dimen- 
nona  of  the  grand  ayenne,  we  reached  a  spacious  hall  called 
Tlie  Yestibide,  wluch  is  said  to  be  directly  under  the  Cave 
Hotd.  It  is  seventy  or  dgfaty  feet  in  height,  branching  off 
OD  one  side  into  a  spadous  care  called  Audubon's  Ayenue. 
Near  it  is  the  Oreat  Bat-room,  which  hundreds  of  bats 
barre  Aoma  as  a  place  of  hibeniation.  We  were  now  in 
tiie  Main  Cave,  which  extended  for  three  or  four  milea 
befiyie  us  with  an  average  hdght  of  about  fifty,  and  an 
average  breadth  of  at  least  eighty  feet,  in  some  places 
expanding  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  What  are  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  Versailles,  and  the 
Crystal  Palaces  of  London  and  Paris  to  this  gigantic  vault 
hewn  in  the  living  rock  ?  Previous  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Bottomless  Pit  in  1838,  and  subsequently  of  the  Rivers  in 
1840,  all  the  published  accounts  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
described  only  this  avenue  and  its  branches.  The  sides  are 
perpendicular  walls  with  a  distinct  and  sometimes  bold 
cornice,  and  a  slightly-arched  ceiling  which  often  resembles 
a  groined  vault.  The  limestone  lies  in  horizontal  stratA 
with  scarcely  a  fiiult,  and  all  the  wonderful  forms  which  it 
assumes  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  action  of  water. 

Immediately  on  entering,  you  see  the  remains  of  the  salt- 
petre works,  which  were  carried  on  here  from  1808  to 
1814.  The  old  hoppers  or  leaching  vats,  the  sluices  for 
carrying  off  the  water,  and  nmny  other  appliances,  are  still 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  the  manu&cture  had  just  been  relin- 
quished. The  wood-work  remsuns  perfectly  sound  and 
uncormpted.  Mad  even  the  ruts  made  by  cait-wbe^la^  «s\d 
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the  prints  of  the  oxen's  hoofs  in  the  then  nunst  soil,  have 
not  been  effaced.  It  is  said  that  saltpetre  to  the  valae  of 
$20,000  was  washed  flrom  the  earth  in  one  year,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  three  years  the  same  earth  became  as 
richly  impregnated  as  before.  This  property  is  also  com- 
municated to  the  air,  but  probably  in  a  less  d^ree.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  analysed ;  bat  whether 
from  the  absence  of  vegetable  exhalations  and  the  conse- 
quent purity  of  its  constituent  elements,  or  from  the  pre- 
sence of  some  exhilarating  property,  it  is  certainly  more 
bracing  and  invigorating  than  the  air  of  the  upper  world. 
After  we  had  become  accustomed  to  its  diminished  tem- 
perature, its  inhalation  was  a  luxury.  I  can  only  compare 
it  to  a  very  mild  nitrous  oxide.  The  oxen  which  were 
taken  into  the  cave  to  haul  earth  to  the  saltpetre  vats 
became  fat  and  plump  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
without  any  extra  feed.  Aa  a  sanitarium  for  consomp- 
tive  patients,  the  cave  does  not  seem  to  answer;  but  the 
experiment  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried — ^most  of  the 
invalids  who  came  here  having  been  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  tlie  disease.  Besides,  the  absence  of  sunlight — which 
seems  to  exercise  a  subtle  influence  uj)on  human  as  upon 
vegetable  vitality — might  connterbalance  in  many  oases 
the  advantages  of  an  equable  and  stimulating  air. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  The  Vestibule,  we 
came  to  a  second  dome  inserted  like  a  transept  in  the  main 
avenue  or  nave,  and  called  The  Church.     The  roo^  whicl 
is  about  eighty  feet  high,  is  almost  Gothic ;  and  on  the  lef 
hand  is  a  gallery  or  choir  with  a  projecting  pulpit  at  or 
of  the  angles.    Here  service  \a  oiiteiv  ^x^orcaa^  otL  ^ 
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iajm  dning  the  sumner.  We  todk  oor  aesto  on  101116 
taken  from  the  saltpetre  vata,  while  Ae  guide 
to  the  gallery  and  finaDy  .took  his  alatioii  in  tlie 
pdl|Mt»  Here  he  kindled  ft  Bengal  ligfati  which  hined  and 
apvttefed  like  ft  aaerificial  flame,  dirowing  ft  strong  pale- 
Urn  Inatre  upon  the  yaati  rude  arohea,  and  bringing  out 
the  J^ged  walla  in  vivid  relief  againat  Ae  profoond  dark- 
■aaa  OB  either  hand.  laainte  oftheaemManotitygivai  to 
the  piaee  thb  illmnination  seemed  to  me  nothing  less  than 
an  oAsting  to  the  Kentucky  gnomes  and  kotxdds— the 
nndsfgroond  fiuries  who  have  hollowed  for  themsdves  this 
marvelloos  palace  under  her  green  hills. 

Continuing  our  walk,  with  eyes  that  now  saw  clearly  not 
only  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  avenue,  but  its  rude  sug- 
gestions of  pilasters,  friezes,  and  cornices,  and  the  dark 
doud-pattems  that  mottled  its  gray  ceiling,  we  passed  in 
succession  the  Kentucky  Cliffs  (so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  rocks  on  Kentucky  River),  Willie's  Spring,  a 
tiny  thread  of  water  which  has  channelled  itself  a  fantastic 
fluted  niche  from  tlie  top  to  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  the 
Second  Hoppers,  where  the  operations  of  the  old  miners 
seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
Above  these  hoppers,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Gothic  Avenue,  branching  off  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  cave.  It  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  subter- 
ranean scenery  became  more  and  more  striking  as  we 
advanced.  The  roof  is  coated  with  a  thin  incrustation  of 
gypsum,  which  is  colored  in  patches  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  giving  it  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  gray  sky 
flecked  with  dark  clouds.    In  the  waving  snd  ^moutwk 
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light  of  the  lamps,  these  clouds  deem  to  more  as  yoa  walk, 
and  to  assame  capricioas  and  fantastic  forms.  Now  you 
see  an  oval  lake  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  now  a  coucb- 
ant  beast,  or  a  sitting  figure  like  the  colossal  deity  of  a 
Theban  tomb.  In  one  place  there  is  a  huge  ant-eater,  yery 
perfect ;  in  another  an  Indian  chief  wrapped  in  his  blanket; 
then  a  giant,  with  his  wife  and  child;  and  finally,  a  char- 
coal sketch,  in  which  the  imaginative  can  see  Napoleon 
crossing  the  Alps. 

Under  the  last  of  these  pictures  Alfred  stopped,  and 
after  stating  that  we  were  just  one  mile  from  the  entrance, 
threw  the  light  of  his  lamp  upon  a  large  white  rock  which 
lay  upon  our  right  hand,  and  asked  us  what  it  resembled. 
Why,"  said  one  of  us,  "  it  is  very  much  like  a  coffiiu*> 
You  are  right,"  said  he ;  ^^  it  is  the  Giant's  Cofiin,  57  feet 
in  length."  He  then  informed  us  that  he  should  leave  the 
main  cave  and  take  the  road  to  the  River  Styx,  in  order  to 
show  us  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ol^ects  on  this  side 
of  that  stream.  We  followed  him,  one  by  one,  into  a 
crevice  behind  the  cofiin,  at  the  bottom  whereof  yawned 
a  narrow  hole.  Half-stooping,  half-crawling,  we  descended 
through  an  irregular,  contracted  passage,  to  a  series  of 
basement  halls,  called  the  Deserted  Chambers.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Wooden  Bowl,  a  room  about  100  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  low,  slightly  concave  ceiling.  The  name 
may  have  been  suggested  by  this  circumstance,  although 
there  is  a  story  of  an  ancient  wooden  bowl  having  been 
found  in  it  by  the  first  persons  who  entered.  A  stsuroaae 
called  the  Steps  of  Time — for  what  reason  it  is  imposribte 
to  Bay — pleads  to  still  lower  c\iaxnb«c%^  \.n70  oi  ^biah.  are 
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bj  a  paange  oded  the  Ardhed  Way,  from  the 
■Booth  and  regular  eorre  of  ite  white  oeiKng.  Li  the 
fatheit  OM  is  ^^Biohardfon's  l^pring,"  a  little  bowl  of 
cijrtal  water,  iriiioh  we  found  yery  oool  and  refrethiDg, 
dBipite  the  ilaTor  of  the  Hmestone  rook. 

The  roof  preeently  shot  up  into  a  pcrinted,  inregnlar 
va«lt|  and  we  heard  the  sound  of  dropping  water,  Alfred, 
lAo  was  in  advance^  oaotioned  as  to  remain  still  while  he 
laansd  fiirwaid  and  held  oat  his  lamp,  which  disclosed  the 
aoothofapiL  The  sides  were  as  smooth  as  if  hewn  bj  a 
stone-cntter,  and  worn  into  deep  grooTSS  and  farrows  bj 
the  waters  of  ages.  A  log  is  placed  along  one  ride  to  pro- 
tect Yiritors,  and  we  leaned  upon  it  while  he  kindled 
a  sheet  of  oiled  paper  and  snffered  it  to  whirl  slowly  down 
mto  the  golf^  glimmering  on  the  wet  walls  and  the  dark 
pods  of  water  in  its  mysterious  womb. 

Leaving  the  deserted  chambers,  we  descended  a  steep 
staircase  mto  the  Labyrinth — a  winding  way  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  uid  barely  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to 
pass.  This  brought  us  to  another  pit,  along  the  brink  of 
wliidi  we  walked,  dambered  up  a  ledge,  and  at  last  reached 
a  window-like  opening,  where  Alfred  bade  us  pause.  Lean- 
ing over  the  thin  partition  wall,  the  light  of  our  united 
lamps  disclosed  a  vast  glimmering  hall,  the  top  of  which 
vanished  in  darkness  and  the  bottom  of  which  we  could 
only  conjecture  by  the  loud,  hollow  splash  of  water-drops 
that  came  up  out  of  the  terrible  gloom.  Directly  in  front 
of  us  hung  a  gigantic  mass  of  rock,  whidi  in  its  folds  nnd 
minnfii  presented  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  a  curtain. 
It  had  a  regnhur  fringe  of  staUcdtes,  and  there  was  a  short 
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oater  curtain  overlapping  it  at  the  top.  T^e  length  of  tlus 
piece  of  limestone  drapery  conld  not  have  been  less  than 
one  hundred  feet.  In  a  few  momenta,  Alfired,  who  had 
left  us,  re-appeared  at  another  window  on  the  right  hand, 
where  he  first  dropped  some  burning  papers  into  the  gai£f 
and  then  kindled  a  Bengal  light.  It  needed  this  iUanunati<m 
to  enable  us  to  take  in  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  dome. 
We  could  see  the  oval  arch  of  the  roof  a  hundred  feet  above 
our  heads ;  the  floor  studded  with  the  stalagmitic  pedestals 
as  &r  below ;  while  directly  in  front  the  huge  curtain  that 
hung  from  the  centre  of  the  dome — ^the  veil  of  some 
subterranean  mystery — shone  rosy-white,  and  seemed  to 
wave  and  swing,  pendulous  in  the  awful  space.  We  were 
thoroughly  thrilled  and  penetrated  with  the  exceeding 
sublimity  of  the  picture,  and  turned  away  reluctantly  as 
the  fires  burned  out,  feeling  that  if  the  cave  had  nothing 
else  to  show  its  wonders  had  not  been  exaggerated. 

Leaving  Goran's  Dome — the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  this  hall — ^we  retraced  our  way  through  the  Labjrrinth, 
and  following  the  main  passage  a  short  distance  further, 
came  to  the  Bottomless  Pit,  formerly  the  limit  of  excnrsiona 
in  this  direction.  It  was  finally  crossed  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  is  now  securely  bridged,  and  the  path  along  its  brink 
protected  by  an  iron  railing.  The  bridge  is  renewed  every 
four  years,  even  though  the  timbers  remain  sound,  in  order 
to  guard  against  all  possibility  of  an  accident.  The  Pit  is  1 75 
feet  deep,  and  is  covered  by  a  pointed  dome  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high.  It  is  a  horrid  gulf— dark,  yawning,  and  awful  as  Ae 
mouth  of  Tartarus.  Pieces  of  burning  paper  dropped  from 
the  bridge  dowlj  fell  into  the  dept^eddpii^b^K^kvsrda  and 
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mdmm  The  Taall  above  our  heads,  in  its  grooves  and  nidhiea 
and  pngaeting  points,  reminded  me  very  vividly  of  the 
Mooririi  domes  in  the  Alhambra.  There  is  a  staiadUio 
elsincm  in  Saiacenio  architeotnre  which  most  have  had  its 
a^ggesdon  in  Nature. 

Tkm  svenoe  bqroiid  the  pit  leads  to  the  River  Styx,  but 
aa  w#  had  reserved  that  portion  of  the  cave  for  the  next 
day%  trqi,  we  retnmed  through  the  Deserted  Chambers  to 
the  Main  Cave.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  Giants  Coflbi 
we  reached  the  Great  Bend,  where  the  avenae  changes  its 
direction  at  a  very  acate  angle.  It  is  still  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  height,  with  the 
same  rough  friezes  and  cornices,  and  the  forms  of  clouds 
and  phantom  figures  on  its  ceiling.  We  passed  several 
stone  and  frame  houses,  some  of  which  were  partly  in  ruin. 
The  guide  pointed  them  out  as  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  consumptive  patients  who  came  in  here  in  September, 
1843,  and  remained  until  January.  ^'I  was  one  of  the 
waiters  who  attended  upon  them,"  said  Alfred.  '^  I  used 
to  stand  on  that  rock  and  blow  the  horn  to  call  them  to 
dinner.  There  were  fifteen  of  them,  and  they  looked  more 
like  a  company  of  skeletons  than  anything  else."  One  of 
the  number  died  here.  Ilis  case  was  hopeless  when  he 
entered,  and  even  when  conscious  that  his  end  was  near  he 
refused  to  leave.  I  can  conceive  of  one  man  being  benefited 
by  a  residence  in  the  cave,  but  the  idea  of  a  company  of 
hink,  cadaverous  invalids  wandering  about  in  the  awful 
gloom  and  silence,  broken  only  by  their  hollow  coughs — 
donUy  hoUow  and  sepulchral  there — is  terrible.     On  a 
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mound  of  earth  near  the  Dining  Boom  I  saw  some,  oedar 
trees  which  had  been  planted  there  as  nn  experiment. 
They  were  entirely  dead,  but  the  experiment  oan  hardly 
be  considered  final,  as  the  cedar  is  of  all  trees  the  moit 
easily  injured  by  being  transplanted. 

I  now  noticed  that  the  ceiling  became  darker,  and  that 
the  gray  cornice  of  the  walls  stood  out  from  it  in  strong 
relief.  Presently  it  became  a  sheet  of  unvarying  UadmesSi 
which  reflected  no  light,  like  a  cloudy  night-sky.  All  at 
once  a  few  stars  glinmiered  through  the  void,  then  more 
and  more,  and  a  firmament  as  far  off  and  vast,  apparently, 
as  that  which  arches  over  the  outer  world,  hung  above  onr 
heads.  We  were  in  the  celebrated  Star  Chamber.  Lean- 
ing against  a  rock  which  lay  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
avenue,  we  looked  upwards,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  marvel- 
lous illusion.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  this 
mock  sky.  Tour  reason  vainly  tells  you  that  it  is  bat  a 
crust  of  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  sprinkled  with  crystab 
of  gypsum,  seventy-five  feet  above  your  head.  Yon  see 
that  it  is  a  fathomless  heaven,  with  its  constellations  twink- 
ling in  the  illimitable  space.  You  are  no  longer  upon  this 
earth.  You  are  in  a  thunder-riven  gorge  of  the  mountains 
of  Jupiter,  looking  up  at  the  strange  firmament  of  that 
darker  planet.  You  see  other  constellations  rising,  fiur 
up  in  the  abyss  of  midnight,  and  witness  the  occultation  of 
remoter  stars. 

The  fascination  of  that  scene  would  have  held  ns  there 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  if  the  guide  had  permitted  it. 
After  indulging  us  for  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  be  took  our  lamps,  and  descending  into  a  brandi 
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cavern  that  opened  fix>m  the  floor,  treated  ns  to  Bome  fine 
efiecU  of  light  and  shade.  Bj  a  skilful  management  of 
his  lights  he  produced  the  appearance  of  a  thunder-cloud 
risng  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  sky.  The  stars  are 
lost ;  the  comet,  gleaming  portentous  on  the  horixon,  dis- 
^ipeara ;  and  the  gorge  is  wrapped  in  shadow.  Then  the 
doods  break  and  dear  away,  and  the  stars  seem  to  twinkle 
with  a  more  bright  and  frosty  lustre  after  their  obscuration. 
**Take  care  of  yourselves!''  cries  the  guide,  and  we  hear 
Us  footsteps  passing  under  the  floor.  He  has  all  our  lamps, 
and  we  can  now  see  but  a  faint  glimmer  through  the 
opening  he  entered.  Now  it  is  but  the  ghost  of  a  glimmer ; 
and  now,  as  his  footste|)s  are  more  indistinct,  it  ceases  alto- 
gether. Yes,  this  b  darkness — solid,  palpable  darkness. 
Stretch  out  your  hand  and  you  can  grasp  it ;  open  your 
mouth  and  it  will  choke  you.  Such  must  have  been  the 
primal  chaos  before  Space  was,  or  Form  was,  or  "  Let  there 
be  light!"  had  been  sf token.  In  the  intense  stillness  I 
could  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  the  humming 
sound  made  by  the  blood  in  its  circulation. 

After  a  while  a  golden  nebulous  glow  stole  upon  the 
darkness,  seemingly  brighter  than  the  sunrise  radiance  of 
the  East,  and  increased  until  our  guide  and  lamps  rose 
above  the  horizon.  We  now  returned  to  the  Second 
Hoppers,  and  mounted  to  the  Gothic  Avenue.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  this  avenue  has  a  ceiling  i)erfectly 
flat,  with  every  appearance  of  having  received  a  coat  of 
planter.  It  is  smoked  over  in  all  parts  with  the  names  of 
vulgar  visitors,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  the 
Register  Room.    Persons  formerly  carrieil  candles  in  their 
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trips  throagh  the  cave,  and  by -tying  them  to  poles, 
ceeded  in  not  only  smoking  their  names  upon  Ae  «^ling^ 
but  in  many  instances  their  portraits — ^for  there  were  fre« 
quently  rude  attempts  of  drawing  the  figures  of  sheep  and. 
pigs.    The  lamps  used  at  present  prevent  all  such  desecra- 
tion,  but  there  are  still   (and  probably  always  will  be) 
touching  applications  for  candles. 

The  roof  gradually  became  broken  and  rugged,  studded 
here  and  there  with  unfinished  stalactites,  and  we  now 
entered  the  Gothic  Chapel,  where  those  stony  iddcs  become 
large  enough  to  form  ribbed  pillars  and  fair  Gothic  arches. 
The  celling  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  so  that  this 
hall  has  nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  Goran's  Dome,  but  it  is 
very  curious  and  beautiful.  Beyond  this  the  specimens  of 
stalactitic  formation  are  very  numerous,  and  I  have  not  time 
to  describe  them  minutely.  We  passed  Napoleon's  Breast- 
works, y ulcau's  Shop,  the  Elephant's  Head,  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  hard  by  which  is  the  Lover's  Leap,  where  the 
journey  ceased.  Here  the  floor  of  the  avenue  saddenly 
falls  away,  leaving  a  gulf  about  fifty  feet  deep,  over  which 
projects  a  long,  pointed  rock.  By  descending  into  the  golf 
you  can  enter  a  lower  gallery  leading  to  other  wonders, 
among  which  the  guide  mentioned  ^^  The  Devil's  Cooling 
Tub,''  but  we  had  scarcely  sufficient  time  to  explore  it. 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  Second  Hoppers,  and  then 
returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  been  four  hoars 
underground,  and  travelled  about  five  miles.  When  we 
reached  the  entrance  and  looked  out  from  behind  the 
falling  skein  of  water  the  trees  seemed  to  be  illuminated 
with  an  unnatural  fire.    The  daylight  had  a  warm  yellow 
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THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 


[MAT,  1855.] 
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Part  HI. — ^A  Day  Bbtond  the  Sttz. 

The  next  morning  we  made  preparations  for  an  eaiij  starti 
as  we  had  a  long  day's  joamey  before  us.  Oar  party  was 
increased  to  eleven  by  the  addition  of  a  bridal  pair,  a  yomig 
Tennessean,  and  two  silent  Boston  gentlemen.  We  had 
two  gaides :  Stephen,  whom  I  had  specially  engaged,  and 
Mat.  The  ladies,  with  one  exception,  were  attired  in 
Bloomer  costnme,  greatly  to  the  merriment  of  the  party, 
but  much  to  their  own  convenience.  Dresses  are  kept  at 
the  hotel  for  the  use  of  lady  visitors,  and  I  would  advise  all 
such  to  make  use  of  them.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of 
lamps  the  guides  carried  canteens  of  oil  and  baskets  of 
provisions  for  the  dinner  we  were  to  mak.^  m  IbA  Te^gLona 


Mfond  tlie  Styx.  Urns  eqidpped  and  proYifled  for,  we  set 
Mft  immediaftdy  after  breakfiut. 

Staphfln,  wbo  has  had  a  share  in  all  the  prindpal  explora* 
tiooa  and  disooTerieSi  is  almost  as  widely  known  as  the 
CSacfe  itseUl  He  is  a  sBgfat,  graoeftil,  and  yery  handsome 
mdallo  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  perfectly 
rajgnkr  and  olearly  dBiseUed  featares,  a  keen,  dark  eye,  and 
^oasy  hdr  and  monstaohe.  He  is  Ae  model  of  a  guide— 
lock,  daring,  enihnaastic,  persevering,  with  a  fivdy  qppre- 
oiatioii  of  the  wonders  he  shows,  and  a  degree  of  inteU- 
gpenoe  unnsoal  in  one  of  his  class.  He  has  a  smattering  of 
Qreek  mythology,  a  good  idea  of  geography,  history,  and 
i  Hmited  range  of  literatare,  and  a  fiunUiarity  with  geolo- 
gical technology  which  astonished  me.  He  will  discourse 
apon  the  various  formations  in  the  Cave  as  fluently  as  Pro- 
bflsor  Silliman  himsel£  ICs  memory  is  wonderfully  reten- 
tive, and  he  never  hears  a  telling  expression  without  trea- 
Riring  it  up  for  later  use.  In  this  way  his  mind  has  become 
the  repository  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and  compari- 
lons,  which  he  has  sagacity  enough  to  collate  and  arrange, 
ind  he  rarely  confuses  or  misplaces  his  material.  I  think 
DO  one  can  travel  under  his  guidance  without  being  inte> 
rested  in  the  man,  and  associating  him  in  memory  with  the 
realm  over  which  he  is  chief  ruler. 

Mat,  who  ranks  next  to  Stephen  among  the  guides,  is 
ilso  a  mulatto,  of  about  the  same  age — a  careful,  patient, 
intelligent,  and  amiable  man,  but  with  less  geological  know- 
ledge than  the  latter.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  cave 
property,  but  is  hired  out  by  his  master.  Stephen  and 
Alfred  heloDged  to  Dr.  Croghan,  the  late  owner  oCxb^  ovi^ 
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outer  curtain  overlapping  it  at  the  top.  T^e  length  of  this 
piece  of  limestone  drapery  could  not  have  been  less  than 
one  hundred  feet.  In  a  few  momenta,  Alfred,  who  had 
left  us,  re-appeared  at  another  window  on  the  right  hand, 
where  he  first  dropped  some  burning  papers  into  the  gol^ 
and  then  kindled  a  Bengal  light.  It  needed  this  illumination 
to  enable  us  to  take  in  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  dome. 
We  could  see  the  oval  arch  of  the  roof  a  hundred  feet  above 
our  heads ;  the  floor  studded  with  the  stalagmitic  pedestals 
as  &r  below ;  while  directly  in  front  the  huge  curtain  that 
hung  from  the  centre  of  the  dome — ^the  veQ  of  some 
subterranean  mystery — shone  rosy-white,  and  seemed  to 
wave  and  STving,  pendulous  in  the  awful  space.  We  were 
thoroughly  thrilled  and  penetrated  with  the  exceeding 
sublimity  of  the  picture,  and  turned  away  reluctantly  as 
the  fires  burned  out,  feeling  that  if  the  cave  had  notlung 
else  to  show  its  wonders  had  not  been  exaggerated. 

Leaving  Goran's  Dome — ^the  name  which  has  been  given 
to  this  hall — ^we  retraced  our  way  through  the  Labyrinth, 
and  following  the  main  passage  a  short  distance  further, 
came  to  the  Bottomless  Ht,  formerly  the  limit  of  excursions 
in  this  direction.  It  was  finally  crossed  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
and  is  now  securely  bridged,  and  the  path  along  its  brink 
protected  by  an  iron  railing.  The  bridge  is  renewed  every 
four  years,  even  though  the  timbers  remain  sound,  in  order 
to  guard  against  all  possibility  of  an  accident.  The  Pit  is  175 
feet  deep,  and  is  covered  by  a  pointed  dome  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high.  It  is  a  horrid  gulf— dark,  yawning,  and  awftd  as  the 
mouth  of  Tartarus.  Pieces  of  burning  paper  dropped  from 
the  bridge  slowly  fell  into  the  dept\^  eddying  b%K^k:?rarda  and 
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finrwardfl  and  showing  the  black,  fiurrowed  waUs  on  either 
ade.  The  ranlt  above  oar  heads,  in  its  grooves  and  niches 
and  projecting  points,  reminded  me  very  vividly  of  the 
Moorish  domes  in  the  Alhambra.  There  is  a  stalactUio 
element  in  Saracenic  architecture  which  most  have  had  its 
suggestion  in  Nature. 

The  avenue  beyond  the  pit  leads  to  the  River  Styx,  but 
as  we  had  reserved  that  portion  of  the  cave  for  the  next 
day*8  trip,  we  returned  through  the  Deserted  Chambers  to 
the  Main  Cave.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  Giant^s  Coffin 
we  reached  the  Great  Bend,  where  the  avenue  changes  its 
direction  at  a  very  acute  angle.  It  is  still  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  height,  with  the 
eame  rough  friezes  and  cornices,  and  the  forms  of  clouds 
and  phantom  figures  on  its  ceiling.  We  ])assed  several 
Ktone  and  frame  houses,  some  of  which  were  partly  in  ruin. 
The  guide  pointed  them  out  as  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  consumptive  patients  who  came  in  liere  in  Se[)tember, 
1843,  and  remained  until  January.  '^I  was  one  of  the 
waiters  who  attended  upon  them,"  said  Alfred.  *'  I  used 
to  stand  on  that  rock  and  blow  the  honi  to  call  them  to 
dinner.  There  were  fiilcen  of  them,  and  they  looked  more 
like  a  company  of  skeletons  tlian  an}'thuig  else."  One  of 
the  number  died  here.  His  case  was  hopeless  when  he 
entered,  and  even  when  conscious  that  his  end  was  near  ho 
refused  to  leave.  I  can  conceive  of  09ie  man  being  benefited 
by  a  residence  in  the  cave,  but  the  idea  of  a  company  of 
lank,  cadaverous  invalids  wandering  about  in  the  awful 
gloom  and  silence,  broken  only  by  their  hollow  coughs — 
doubly  hollow  and  sepulchral  there — is  terrible.     On  a 
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and  are  to  be  manumitted  in  another  year,  with  a  mimber 
of  other  slaves.  They  are  now  receiving  wages,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  begin  freedom  with  a  little  capital,  in 
Liberia,  their  destined  home.  Stephen,  I  hear,  has  oom- 
menced  the  perusal  of  Blackstone,  with  a  view  to  practise 
law  there,  but  from  his  questions  concerning  the  geography 
of  the  country,  I  foresee  that  his  tastes  will  lead  lum  to 
become  one  of  its  explorers.  He  will  find  room  and  verge 
enough  in  the  Kong  mountains  and  about  the  soorces  of  the 
Niger,  and  if  I  desired  to  undertake  an  exploration  of  those 
regions,  I  know  of  few  aids  whom  I  would  sooner  choose.^ 

There  was  no  outbreathing  from  the  regions  below  as 
we  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cave,  the  npper  atmosphere 
having  precisely  the  same  temperature.  We  advanced  in 
single  file  down  the  Main  Avenue,  which,  from  the  increased 
number  of  lamps,  showed  with  greater  distinctness  than  on 
our  first  trip.  Without  pausing  at  any  of  the  objects  of 
interest  on  the  road,  we  marched  to  the  Giant's  Coffin, 
crawled  through  the  hole  behind  it,  passed  the  Deserted 
Chambers,  and  reached  the  Bottomless  Pit,  the  limit  of  our 
journey  in  this  direction  the  previous  day. 

Beyond  the  Pit  we  entered  upon  new  ground.  After 
passing  from  imder  its  Moorish  dome  the  ceiling  became 
low  and  the  path  sinuous  and  rough.  I  could  only  walk 
by  stooping  considerably,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  to  avoid  striking  your  head  agdnst  the  trans- 
verse jambs  of  rock.  This  passage  is  aptly  called  the  Val- 
ley of  Humiliation.    It  branches  off  to  the  right  into 

*  Stephen,  howeyer,  renuuned  at  the  caye  until  manumitted  by  Dasth. 
He  died  in  1868. 
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•potfaer  paange  called  Pensico  Avenue,  which  contains 
some  cnrioiiB  stalactitic  formations,  similar  to  the  Gothic 
Gallerj.  We  did  not  explore  it,  bat  tamed  to  the  left  and 
entered  an  extremely  narrow,  winding  passage,  which 
meanden  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is  called  Fat  Man's 
IGsery,  and  any  one  whose  body  is  more  than  eighteen 
indies  in  breadth  will  have  trouble  to  get  throagh.  The 
laigeat  man  who  ever  passed  it  weighed  two  handred  and 
sixty  pounds,  and  any  gentleman  wdghing  more  than  that 
must  leave  the  best  part  f>f  the  cave  unexplored.  None 
of  us  came  within  the  scope  of  prohibition  (Nature,  it 
seems,  is  opposed  to  corpuleuce),  and  after  five  minates' 
twisting  we  emerged  into  a  spacious  hall  called  the  Great 
Relief.  Its  continuation  forms  an  avenue  which  leads  to 
Bandits*  Hall — a  wild,  rugged  vault,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  heaped  with  huge  rocks  that  have  fallen  from  above. 
All  this  part  of  the  Cave  is  rich  in  striking  and  picturesque 
effects,  and  presents  a  more  rude  and  irregular  character 
than  anything  we  had  yet  seen. 

At  the  end  of  Bandits*  Hall  is  the  Meat-Room,  where  a 
fine  collection  of  limestone  hams  and  shoulders  are  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  as  in  a  smoke-house.  The  resem- 
blance, which  is  really  curious,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
action  of  water.  The  air  now  grew  perceptibly  damp,  and 
a  few  more  steps  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  River  Hall. 
Here  the  ceiling  not  only  becomes  loftier,  but  the  floor 
gradually  sloi>es  away  before  you,  and  you  look  down  into 
the  vast  depths  and  uncertain  darkness,  and  question  your- 
self if  the  Grecian  fable  be  not  uideed  true.  While  I 
paused  on  the  brink  of  these  fresh  mysteries  the  others  of 
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th«  party  had  gone  ahead  under  the  charge  of  Hat; 
Stephen,  who  remamed  with  me,  proposed  that  ve  shonld 
descend  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx  and  see  them  crosung  the 
river  apon  the  Xatural  Bridge.  We  soon  stood  upon  tba 
brink  of  the  black,  silent  water ;  the  aroh  of  the  portal  vaa 
scarcely  vidble  in  the  obscurity  far  above  na.  Now,  as  fitr 
below,  I  saw  the  twmkle  of  a  distant  lamp,  then  another 
and  another.  "  Is  it  posuble,"  I  asked,  "  that  they  btn 
descended  so  mach  fiirther  ?"  "  You  forget,"  said  Stephen, 
"  that  you  are  looking  into  the  river  and  see  their  reflected 
images.  Stoop  a  little  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  high 
above  the  water."  I  stooped,  looked  under  an  arch,  and 
saw  the  slow  procession  of  golden  points  of  light  paaung 
over  the  gulf  under  the  eaves  of  a  great  cliff;  but  another 
proccs«on  quite  as  distinct  passed  on  below  until  the  last 
I.inip' disappeared  and  all  was  darkness  again. 

We  then  resumed  the  regular  trail,  which  led  as  along 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  about  thirty  feet  above  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  gloomy  pool,  which  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  Styx.  An  iron  railing  has  been  placed  along  the 
edge  to  protect  those  whose  nerves  are  weak.  At  the  end 
of  the  cliff  we  descended  a  long  ladder,  clambered  over 
masses  of  rocks  mode  slippery  by  the  water,  and  gained 
the  Natural  Bridge,  which  is  a  narrow  path  or  ledge  around 
a  projecting  rock,  bridging  the  river.  The  path  is  only 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a  false  step  would  predfn- 
tate  the  explorer  thirty  feet  below  into  the  Styx.  Suoh  is 
ttie  caution  of  the  guides,  however,  and  the  sense  of  seon- 
rity  which  even  the  most  timid  feel,  that  no  actddent  hia 
ever  happened.    Five  minutes  more  and  the  roughest  and 
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'.  ifipperj  aciaiubluig  brought  as  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jie  Kiver,  where  we  found  the  rest  of  the  part/. 

i  rirer  bad  risen  since  the  previous  day,  and  was  at 

Ht  iooonvvnient  stAge  possible.     A  part  of  the  River 

was  overflowed,  jot  not  deep  enough  to  float  the 

Mat  wraded  out  and  turned  the  craft,  which  was 

d  to  a  projecting  rock,  m  near  to  as  as  the  water 

r,  alter  which  ho  and  Stephen  carried  us  one  by 

shouldcTB  and  degjosited  ub  in  it.     It  was  a 

e  scow,  well  plastered  with  river  mud.    Bonrds 

n  Uid  aoroiu  for  the  ladies,  the  rest  of  as  took  our  seat^ 

on  tbfi  muddy  gunwnJos,  the  guides  plied  their  paddles,  and 

we  were  afloat  ou  Letkc.    One  hundred  feet  above  oar 

hvtAM  hong  the  vaulted  rock ;  half-way  down  there  ran  a 

regular  oomico,  arched  on  the  under  aide,  and  with  jagged 

i-dge,. showing  that  there  had  formerly  been  two  grand 

ivirridor*,  placed  verticidly,  whicii  some  convulsion  had 

brokcp  into  one.    Either  end  of  this  mighty  hall  was  lost 

^|b  the  darkncaa,  but  the  sound  of  our  voices  rose  to  the 

^^Birf  ai>d  rvvcrborntud  along  it  until  tliey  seemed  like  the 

^^Koe*  of  unseen  beings  speaking  back  to  us  out  of  the  dia- 

^^Hw*.    Tbtt  water  lias  a  steady  Icniperaturc  of  54^ ;  it  is 

^^Hv,  apparently  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  pleasnnt  to  thu 

il    tttte.    It  had  a  very  perceptible  current,  and  flowed  in  a 

^■gooal  course  across  the  line  of  our  march,  or,  na  nearly 

u  I  ooold  estimate,  in  the  direction  of  Grecu  Kiver. 

Afior  a  ferriage  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  wu  landed 
oa  a  bank  of  soil  mud  boudo  a  small  arm  of  the  rirer, 
which  had  overflowed  the  usual  path.  We  sank  to  oar 
aodcM  in  the  mvist,  tvnacioiu  soil,  flonnderiiig  laboriously 
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along  until  we  were  brought  to  a  halt  hj  Echo  Biver,  the 
third  and  last  stream.  This  agun  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  arms,  which,  meandering  away  under  low  arches,  finally 
unite.  At  present,  owing  to  the  high  water,  there  ia  bat 
one  arch  open,  so  that  instead  of  the  usual  ^ugle  voyage 
of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
several  sliort  ferriages.  Twice  again  were  the  guides 
obliged  to  carry  us  on  their  shoulders  through  the  shal- 
lows, and  once  wo  succeeded  in  passing  along  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  a  deep  pool,  only  by  using 
Stephen's  foot  as  a  8tep))]ng-stone.  After  crossing  the 
second  branch  of  Echo  River  we  found  ourselyes  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  of  loose  sand,  beyond  which  wo  could 
see  masses  of  rock  piled  up  almost  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
lofty  hall.  This  was  the  commencement  of  l^irgatory,  a 
poition  of  which  domain  we  were  obliged  to  traverse  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  what  is  called 
the  Second  Arch. 

Stephen  here  entered  the  boat  alone,  lay  down  on  his 
back  in  the  bottom,  shot  under  a  low  projecting  rock,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  our  sight.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mat  we 
climbed  the  sand-hills,  mounted  the  loosely-piled  rocks,  and 
after  a  short  purgatorial  experience,  descended  again  to  a 
low  arch  opening  on  the  last  branch  of  Echo  River.  Aa 
we  stood  on  the  wet  rocks,  peering  down  into  the  black 
translucence  of  the  silent,  mysterious  water,  sounda— first 
distant,  then  near,  then  distant  again — stole  to  us  from 
under  the  groined  vaults  of  rock.  First,  the  dip  of  many 
oars;  then  a  dull,  muffled  peal,  rumbling  away  like  the 
echoes  of  thunder ;  then  a  voice  marvellously  sweet,  but 
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presently  joined  by  others  sweeter  still,  taking  up  the 
dying  notes  ere  they  faded  into  silence,  and  prolonging 
them  through  remoter  chambers.  The  full,  mellow  strains 
rose  until  they  seemed  sung  at  our  very  ears,  then  relapsed 
like  ebbing  waves,  to  wander  off  into  solitary  halls,  then 
approached  again,  and  receded,  like  lost  spirits  seeking  here 
and  there  for  an  outlet  from  the  world  of  darkness.  Or 
jwas  it  a  chorus  of  angels  come  oo  some  errand  of  pity  and 
mercy  to  visit  the  Stygian  shores  ?  As  the  heavenly  har- 
monies thickened,  we  saw  a  gleam  on  the  water,  and  pre- 
sently a  clear  light,  floating  above  its  mirrored  counterfeit, 
swept  into  sight.  It  was  no  angel,  but  Stephen,  whose 
single  voice  had  been  multiplied  into  that  enchanting 
chorus. 

The  whole  party  embarked  in  two  small  boats,  and  afler 
a  last  voyage  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  were  landed 
beyond  the  waters,  and  free  to  explore  the  wonderful 
avenues  of  that  new  world  of  which  Stephen  is  the  Colum- 
bus. The  River  Hall  here  terminates,  and  the  passages  are 
broken  and  irregular  for  a  short  distance.  A  few  minutes 
of  rough  travel  brought  us  to  a  large  circular  hall  with  a 
vaulted  ceiling,  from  the  centre  of  which  poured  a  cascade 
of  crystal  water,  striking  upon  the  slant  side  of  a  large 
reclining  boulder,  and  finally  disappearing  through  a  funnel- 
shaped  pit  in  the  floor.  It  s|Varkled  like  a  shower  of  pearls 
in  the  Ught  of  our  lamps,  as  we  clustered  around  the  brink 
of  the  pit  to  drink  from  the  stores  gathered  in  those  natu- 
ral bowls  which  seem  to  have  been  hollowed  out  for  the 
uses  of  the  invisible  gnomes. 

Beyond  Cascade  Hall  commences  Silliman's  Avenue,  a 
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passage  about  twenty  feet  wide,  forty  or  fifty  in  hogli^ 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengtii.  The  floor  »  in  lome 
places  smooth  and  firm,  in  others  broken  and  rong^  with 
deep  dips  which  often  oommnoicBte  with  amaller  pwM^ta 
or  "  ude  cuts "  that,  after  winding  through  the  rook  ftr 
some  distance,  find  their  waybacktothemunaTeno^  Tlw 
walls  on  either  side  have  bold,  projecting  oonuoo^  iboit 
which  springs  a  wcll-arched  ceiling.  There  are  tew  olgecU 
of  special  interest  in  this  avenue,  bat  I  w^  nerer  tired  of 
watcliing  the  procession  of  lamps  as  they  wonnd  op  and 
down  its  rocky  floor,  and  tho  picturesqae  play  of  light  aad 
shade  on  the  gray  walls  and  cornices,  the  niohes  and  hollow 
vaults. 

After  a.  steady  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half— the  diatanoe  is 
not  exaggerated,  for  I  timed  it — we  reached  a  gigantio 
blufi',  which,  &dng  us,  di>-ided  the  avenue  into  two  paita. 
That  to  the  left  ret^s  the  name  of  Silliman,  and  oontinnaa 
for  nearly  a  mile  further  without  leading  to  any  Tcanh. 
The  other  was  called  "  The  Pass  of  El  Ghor "  by  aonie 
traveller  who  bad  been  >□  Arabia  Fetrtea — but  the  namo  u 
a  pleonasm,  as  el  ffhor  signifies  a  narrow,  diffioolt  paM 
between  rocks.  While  we  rested  a  few  minntea  tm  aome 
broad  stones  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  Stephen  climbed  np  to 
tho  platform  behind  the  broad  cornice  of  the  wall,  and 
brought  OB  down  a  handful  of  fibrous  gypsum  aa  white  aa 
snow.  The  ladies  eagerly  appropriated  {deoea  of  it  aa  aped- 
mens,  but  he  observed  depreciatingly,  "Yon  will  throw 
that  away  before  long." 

Our  lamps  were  repleni^ed  and  we  entered  EI  Ghor, 
which  ia  by  far  the  most  picturesque  avenue  in  the  oave^   It 
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r,  lofty  passage  meandering  through  the  heart  of 
of  horizontal  strata  of  limestone,  the  broken  edges 
of  which  assume  the  most  remarkable  forms.  Now  there 
are  rows  of  broad,  flat  shelves  overhangmg  your  head ; 
BOW  yoa  sweep  around  the  stem  of  some  mighty  vessel 
with  its  rudder  set  hard  to  starboard ;  now  you  enter  a  lit- 
tle vestibule  with  friezes  and  mouldings  of  almost  Doric 
symnietTy  and  simplicity;  and  now  you  wind  away  into  a 
Cretan  labjrrinth  most  uncouth  and  fantastic,  whereof  the 
ICnoCaur  would  be  a  proper  inhabitant.  It  is  a  continual 
Bucceflsion  of  surprises,  and,  to  the  appreciative  visitor,  of 
raptures.  The  pass  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  terminates  in  a  curious  knot  or 
entanglement  of  passages  leading  to  two  or  more  tiers  of 
avenues. 

We  were  now,  according  to  Stephen's  promises,  on  the 
threshold  of  wonders.  Before  i)roeeeding  further  we 
stopped  to  drink  from  a  fine  sulphur  spring  which  fills 
a  natural  bas^in  in  the  bottom  of  a  niche  made  on  purpose 
to  cont:un  it.  We  then  climbed  a  perpendicular  ladder, 
))assing  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  barely  large  enough  to 
a^lmit  our  bodies,  and  found  oursi'Ives  at  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow,  lofty  passage  leading  upwards.  When  all  had 
made  the  ascent  the  guides  exultingly  lifted  their  lamps 
and  directed  our  eyes  to  the  rocks  overhanging  the  aperture. 
There  was  the  first  wonder,  truly!  Clusters  of  graj)es 
gleaming  with  blue  and  violet  tints  through  the  water 
which  trickled  over  them,  hung  from  the  clifis,  while  a 
stout  vine,  springing  from  the  base  and  climbing  nearly  to 
the  top,  seemed  to  support  them.    Hundreds  on  hundreds 
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of  bundles  clustering  so  thickly  as  to  conceal  the  leavei^ 
hang  for  ever  ripe  and  for  ever  unplucked  in  that  marreDou 
vintage  of  the  subterranean  world.  For  whose  hand  diall 
squeeze  the  black,  infernal  wine  firom  the  grapes  that  grow 
beyond  Lethe  ? 

Mounting  for  a  short  distance,  this  new  avenue  middenly 
turned  to  the  left,  widened,  and  became  level ;  the  oeilliig  is 
low,  but  beautifully  vaulted,  and  Washington's  Hall,  whidb 
we  soon  reached,  is  circular,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  ftet 
in  diameter.  This  is  the  usual  dining-room  of  partiea  who 
go  beyond  the  rivers.  Nearly  five  hours  had  now  ehfrned 
since  we  entered  the  cave,  and  five  hours  spent  in  that 
bracing,  stimulating  atmosphere  might  weU  justify  the 
longing  glances  which  we  cast  upon  the  baskets  carried  by 
the  guides.  Mr.  Miller  had  foreseen  our  appetites,  and 
there  were  stores  of  venison,  biscuit,  ham,  and  pastry,  mora 
than  sufficient  for  all.  Wo  made  our  mid-day  or  rather  nud- 
night  meal  sitting,  like  the  n}inph  who  wrought  Excalibar, 

*'  Upon  the  liiddon  bases  of  the  hillai'* 

buried  far  below  the  green  Kentucky  forests,  far  below  the 
forgotten  sunshine.  For  in  the  cave  you  forget  that  there 
is  an  outer  world  somewhere  above  you.  The  hours  have 
no  meaning :  Time  ceases  to  be :  no  thought  of  labor,  no 
sense  of  responsibility,  no  twinge  of  conscience,  intrudes  to 
suggest  the  existence  you  have  left.  You  walk  in  some 
Umbo  beyond  the  confines  of  actual  life,  yet  no  nearer  the 
world  of  spirits.  For  my  part  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression  that  I  waa  wan^^rm^  Qii\Xi^  ouUuk  ^C  Uranua 
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or  Nepdme^  or  some  phmet  still  more  deeply  buried  in  the 
Aontier  darkness  of  onr  aolar  aystem. 

Washington  HaU  marks  the  commencement  of  EKndo 
ATonne,  a  straight  hall  about  sixty  feet  wide,  twenty  in 
height,  and  hoo  fnUes  long.  It  is  completely  incmsted  from 
Old  to  end  with  crystallizations  of  gypsom,  white  as  snow, 
TUs  is  the  crowning  marvel  of  the  cave,  the  pride  and  the 
boaak  of  the  guides.  Their  satisfiiction  is  no  less  than 
yom,  as  they  lead  you  through  the  diamond  grottoes, 
the  gardens  of  sparry  efflorescence,  and  the  gleaming 
Tanhs  of  this  magical  avenue.  We  first  entered  the 
**  Snow-ball  Room,"  where  the  gnome-children  in  their 
sports  have  pepi)crcil  the  gray  walls  and  ceiling  with 
thousands  of  Know-white  projecting  discs,  so  perfect  in 
their  fragile  beauty,  that  they  seem  ready  to  melt  away 
under  the  blasse  of  your  lamp.  Then  commences  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  a  prallery  of  crystals,  the  richness  and  variety  of 
which  bewilder  you.  It  is  a  subterranean  conservatory, 
filled  with  the  flowers  of  all  the  zones ;  for  there  are  few 
blossom:^  oxj>anding  on  tlie  upper  earth  but  are  mimicked 
in  these  gsirdens  of  Darkness.  I  cannot  lead  you  from 
niche  to  niche,  and  from  room  to  room,  examining  in  detail 
the  enchanted  growths ;  they  are  all  so  rich  and  so  wonder- 
ful that  the  memory  does  not  attempt  to  retain  them. 
Sometimes  the  hard  limestone  rock  is  changed  into  a 
parterre  of  white  roses;  sometimes  it  is  starred  with 
o|>ening  daisies;  the  sunflowers  spread  their  flat  discs 
and  rayed  leaves  ;  the  feathery  chalices  of  the  cactus  hang 
from  the  cletls ;  the  nightiblooming  cereus  opens  securely 
hor  snowy  cnp^  for  the  morning  never  comcft  to  clo«e  It  \ 
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the  tulip  is  here  a  virgin,  and  knows  not  that  her  aafeoi 
above  are  clothed  in  the  scarlet  of  shame. 

In  many  places  the  odling  is  covered  with  a  manmiirj 
crystallization,  as  if  a  myriad  babbles  were  rimng  benettk 
its  glittering  surface.     Even  on  this  jewelled  soil  which 
sparkles  all  around  you,  grow  the  lilies  and  rosea,  singly 
overhead,  but  clustering  together  towards  the  base  of  the 
vault,  where  they  g^ve  place  to  long,  snowy,  penduloos  oao- 
tus-flowers,  which  droop  like  a  fringe  around  diamonded 
niches.    Here  you  see  the  passion-flower,  with  its  carioudy 
curved  pistils;  there  an  iris  with  its  lanceolate  leaves;  and 
again,  bunches  of  celery  with  stalks  white  and  tender  enough 
for  a  fairy's  dinner.    There  are  occasional  patches  of  gyp- 
sum, tinged  of  a  deep  amber  color  by  the  presence  of  iron. 
Through  the  whole  length  of  the  avenne  there  is  no  cessa- 
tion of  the  wondrous  work.    The  pale  rock-blooms  borat 
forth  everywhere,  crowding  on  each  other  until  the  brittle 
sprays  cannot  bear  their  weight,  and  they  fidl  to  the  floor. 
The  slow,  silent  efflorescence  still  goes  on,  as  it  has  done 
for  ages  in  that  buried  tropic. 

\Vliat  mostly  struck  me  in  my  underground  travels  was 
the  evidence  of  design  which  I  found  everywhere.  Why 
should  the  forms  of  the  Earth^s  outer  crust,  her  flowers  and 
fruits,  the  very  heaven  itself  which  spans  her,  be  so  wonder* 
fully  reproduced  ?  What  laws  shape  the  blossoms  and  the 
foliage  of  that  vast  crystalline  garden?  There  seemed  to 
be  something  more  than  the  accidental  combinations  of  a 
blind  Chance  in  what  I  saw — some  evidence  of  an  informing 
and  directing  Will  In  the  secret  caverns,  the  agencies 
which  produced  their  wondera  Yi«ii\^\>%cii  ^fc'vork  for  thon- 
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imdi  of  yearly  perhaps  thoiuandB  of  ages,  fiishioning  the 
speny  splendors  in  the  womb  of  darkness  with  as  exquisite 
a  gnoci  as  tree  an  instinct  of  beauty  as  in  the  pahn  or  the 
By,  whidi  are  moulded  by  the  hands  of  the  sun«  What 
power  is  it  which  lies  behind  the  mere  chemistry  of  Nature, 
inprq^nating  her  atoms  with  such  subtle  laws  of  symmetry  f 
What  bat  Dinne  Will,  which  first  gave  her  being,  and 
irindi  is  neYer  weary  of  multiplying  for  Man  the  lessons  of 
Qs  infimfte  wisdom? 

At  the  end  of  Elindo  Arenue  the  floor  mnks,  then  ascends, 
and  is  at  last  blocked  up  by  a  huge  pile  of  large,  loose  rocks. 
When  we  had  reached  the  foot,  the  roof  of  the  avenue  sud- 
denly lifted  and  expanded,  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  they  are  called,  leaned  against  a  void  waste 
of  darkness.  We  climbed  to  the  summit,  about  a  hundred 
feet  above,  whence  we  looked  down  into  an  awful  gulf^ 
spanned  hr  above  our  heads  by  a  hollow  dome  of  rock. 
He  form  of  this  gigantic  hall  was  nearly  ellipticaL  It  was 
probably  150  feet  in  height  by  500  in  length,  the  ends  ter- 
minating near  the  roof  in  the  cavernous  mouths  of  other 
avenues.  The  guides  partly  descended  the  hill  and  there 
kindled  a  brilliant  Bengal  light,  which  disclosed  more  clear- 
ly the  form  of  the  hall,  but  I  thought  it  more  impressive  as 
its  stupendous  proportions  were  first  dimly  revealed  by  the 
light  of  our  lamps.  Stephen,  who  discovered  this  place, 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  *^  Dismal  Hollow." 

Scrambling  along  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
gained  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  opening  on  the  left,  which 
we  followed  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  it  termi- 
nated in  a  lofty  circular  dome,  called  Crof^han^a  HsJi.    Tli<^ 
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floor  on  one  ode  dropped  aaddenly  into  a  deep  pit,  aitnmd 
which  were  several  cuahiona  of  Btalagmite,  uiairenng  to 
short  stalactites,  hanging  from  the  ogling  fiir  aboTe.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  hall  was  a  sort  of  recess,  formed  b/ 
stolactitic  pillars.  The  wall  behind  it  was  a  massof  Toned 
alabaster,  "Here,"  s^d  Stephen,  "is  your  Ultinift  Thole. 
Tliis  is  the  end  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  nine  miles  from  day- 
light." But  I  donbt  whether  there  ia  really  an  end  of  the 
cave  any  more  than  an  end  of  the  earth.  Xotwithstanding 
the  ground  we  had  traversed,  wo  had  left  many  vast  avennes 
unexplored,  and  a  careful  search  would  no  doubt  lead  to 
further  diacOY  erica. 

We  retraced  our  steps  slowly  along  Elindo  AvKiue^ 
stopping  every  few  minutea  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  bowers 
of  fairy  blossoms.  After  reaching  Washington's  Hall  we 
noticed  that  the  air  was  no  longer  still,  but  was  blowing 
fresh  and  cool  in  our  faces.  Stephen  observed  it  also,  and 
said:  "Tlicre  has  been  a  heavy  rdn  outside."  Entoing 
the  pass  of  El  Ghor  again  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  we  walked 
rapidly  forward,  without  making  a  halt,  to  ita  termination  at 
Silliman's  Avenue,  The  distance  b  reckoned  by  the  goidea 
at  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  we  were  jost 
forty  minatcs  in  walking  it.  We  aeveral  times  felt  &tigne, 
especially  when  passing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  cave,  bat 
the  sensation  always  passed  away  in  some  nnaccountablc 
maimer,  leaving  us  fresh  and  buoyant.  The  crosang  of 
the  rivers  was  accomplished  with  some  labor,  bnt  without 
accident.  I  accompanied  Stephen  on  hia  retam  through 
the  second  arch  of  Echo  River.  As  I  aat  alone  in  the 
prow,  gliding  under  the  \ow  -vaxtoa  cA  to^  «a%.  enw  *» 
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nleot^  tran^Mffent  darkness  of  the  mysterioas  stream,  I 
ooold  hear  the  tones  of  my  boatman's  voice  gliding  down 
the  caTenu  like  a  wave,  flowing  more  and  more  &intly 
utfl  its  vibrations  were  too  weak  to  move  the  ear.  Thns, 
as  he  sang,  there  were  frequently  three  or  four  notes,  each 
distinctly  aadible,  floating  away  at  different  degrees  of 
remoteness.  At  the  last  arch  there  was  only  a  space  of 
eighteen  inches  between  the  water  and  the  rock.  We  lay 
down  on  our  backs  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
sqneeicd  through  to  the  middle  branch  of  Echo  River, 
where  we  found  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  gone  round 
through  Purgatory. 

After  again  threading  Fat  Man's  Misery,  passing  the 
Bottomless  Pit  and  the  Deserted  Chambers,  we  at  last 
emerge<l  into  the  Main  Avenue  at  the  Giant's*  Coflin.  It 
was  six  o'clock,  and  we  had  been  ten  hours  in  the  Cave, 
but  as  my  party  proposed  leaving  on  the  morrow,  I  deter- 
mined to  push  my  journey  a  little  further,  and  to  visit  the 
Chief  City  at  the  end  of  the  Main  Avenue.  This  was  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity  before  the  discovery  of  the 
rivers,  but  is  now  rarely  visited.  I  took  leave  of  the  party, 
and  with  Stephen  for  a  guide  started  off  alone.  We  passed 
the  Star  Chamber,  beyond  which  no  path  has  been  cleared 
in  this  direction.  The  floor  is  covered  with  loose  rocks 
which  have  fidlen  from  above,  and  walking  becomes  a  very 
rough  and  laborious  process.  A  portion  of  the  avenue  is 
called  the  Salt  Room,  from  the  crystals  of  pure  glauber 
salts  wliich  fall  from  the  ceiling  in  flakes,  and  cover  the 
floor  like  a  light  snow. 

Just  one  miJo  from  the  Star  ChambeT  ^  xoiai^  ^to'w^ 
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crosB  haa  been  erected,  to  denote  tbat  the  distance  hM 
been  carefully  measured.  The  floor  here  ilses  oonidderably, 
which  contracts  the  dimeasions  of  the  avenue,  althon^ 
they  are  still  on  a  grand  scale.  About  half  a  mile  further 
ve  came  to  the  Great  Crossings,  where  five  avenues  meet. 
In  the  dim  light  it  resembled  the  interior  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral, whose  arched  roof  is  a  hundred  feet  above  ita  pave- 
ment. Turning  to  the  left,  at  right  angles  to  our  former 
direction,  we  walked  (still  following  the  Maia  Avenue) 
some  ten  minutes  further,  when  the  passage  debouohod  into 
a  spacious  hall,  with  a  cascade  pouring  from  the  very  sum- 
mit of  its  lofty  dome.  Beyond  and  adjoining  it  was  a 
second  hall,  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  with  anoth^  caa- 
cade  falling  from  its  roof.  We  turned  again  to  the  right, 
finding  the  avenue  still  more  irregular  and  contracted  than 
before,  but  had  not  advanced  tar  before  its  ceiling  begaa 
to  rise,  showing  a  long  slope  of  loosely-piled  rocks,  lying  in 
strong  relief  agaiuEt  a  background  of  unfathomable  darknefls. 
I  climbed  the  rocks  and  sat  down  on  the  highest  pinnacle, 
while  Stephen  descended  the  opposite  udc  of  the  slope 
and  kindled  two  or  three  Bengal  lights  which  he  had  saved 
for  the  occasion.  It  needed  a  stronger  illumination  than 
our  two  lamps  could  aflbrd  to  enable  me  to  comprehend 
the  stupendous  dimensious  of  this  grandest  of  underground 
chambers.  I  will  give  the  figures,  but  they  coovey  only  a 
f:uDt  idea  of  its  colossal  character:  length,  800  feet; 
breadth,  300  feet;  height,  120  feet;  area,  between  four 
and  five  acres.  Martin's  picture  of  Satan's  Coun<nl-Ha]l  in 
Pandemonium  would  hardly  seem  ex^gerated  if  offered 
as  a  representation  of  the  Chief  Clx.'j,  »t  iJu  and  vinishln); 
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M  tbe  penpecChre  of  its  extremitiefl,  so  tremendouB  the 
spm  of  Its  gigantic  dome. 

1 8it  upon  the  sammit  of  the  hill  until  the  last  fires  had 
bamed  out,  and  the  hall  became  even  more  vast  and  awfiil 
in  the  waning  light  of  our  lamps.  Hien  taking  a  last  look 
backwards  through  the  arch  of  the  ayenne — ^to  my  mind 
the  most  impresnye  yiew — ^we  returned  to  the  halls  of  the 
cascades.  Stephen  proposed  showing  me  the  Fairy  Grotto, 
wbidi  was  not  fiv  o%  and  to  accomplish  that  end  I  per- 
fermed  a  grieyous  amount  of  stooping  and  crawling  in 
the  solitary  cave.  The  grotto,  which  is  a  delicate  stalactitic 
chamber  resembling  a  Gothic  oratory,  was  very  picturesque 
and  elegant,  and  I  did  not  regret  the  trouble  I  had  taken 
to  reach  it.  Both  of  us  were  somewhat  fatigued  by  this 
time,  however ;  we  were  trenching  upon  the  night  hours, 
and  beginning  to  feel  symptoms  of  hunger,  so  we  here 
tamed  about,  and  resumed  the  most  direct  way  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

When  we  heard  the  tinkling  drops  of  tbe  little  cascade 
over  the  entrance,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  patch  of  deep, 
tender  blue  set  in  the  darkness.  In  the  midst  of  it  twinkled 
a  white  star — whiter  and  more  dazzling  than  any  star  I 
ever  saw  before.  I  paused  and  drank  at  the  trough  under 
the  waterfidl,  for,  like  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  Rome,  it 
may  be  that  those  who  drink  there  shall  return  again. 
When  we  ascended  to  the  level  of  the  upper  world  we 
found  that  a  fierce  tornado  had  passed  along  during  the 
day ;  trees  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurled  down 
in  all  directions ;  stunning  thunders  had  jarred  the  air,  and 
the  wet  earth  wom  fnirly  paved  with  leavoft  exit  off  b^  ti\a 
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heavy  hail — yet  we,  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  hQlB,  had 
heard  no  sound,  nor  felt  the  slightest  tremor  in  the  ur. 

The  stars  were  all  in  their  places  as  I  walked  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  had  been  twelve  hours  under  ground,  in  which 
time  I  had  walked  about  twenty-four  miles.  I  had  lost  a 
day — a  day  with  its  joyous  morning,  its  fervid  noon,  its 
tempest,  and  its  angry  sunset  of  crimson  and  gold ;  but  I 
had  gained  an  age  in  a  strange  and  hitherto  unknown 
world — an  age  of  wonderful  experience,  and  an  exhanstleas 
store  of  sublime  and  lovely  memories. 


Before  retiring  to  rest  I  engaged  one  of  the  servants  to 
give  me  a  grooming  after  the  manner  of  the  Orientals, 
finishing  with  an  external  application  of  Kentucky  whiskey, 
in  consequence  whereof  I  arose  the  next  morning  at  sun- 
riso  without  the  least  soreness  or  fatigue.  Stephen,  not- 
withstanding bis  labors,  and  the  prospect  of  their  repetition 
the  same  day,  was  up  and  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to 
Winters  Cave,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  Hotel  in  a  south-western  direction.  It  was  discovered 
in  1805  by  one  of  the  saltpetre  miners,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  The  entrance  is  a  narrow  opening  in  the  side  of  a 
knoll  studded  with  gray  limestone  rocks. 

We  crawled  into  the  hole,  which  might  have  been  a 

panther's  liur  in  former  times.    The  floor  speedily  drops, 

so  that  we  were  able  to  stand  upright.    Two  stout  pillars 

of  stalactite  upheld  the  rooi^  and  the  light  of  our  lamps 

showed  ua  a  row  of  similar  pV&at^  ^VxeV^do^^  «.^v^  V\tA  the 
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daridtefla.  This  is  the  striking  feature  of  the  Cave,  which 
IS  not  more  than  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  length  by 
fiftj  to  dghty  in  breadth.  There  is  a  dyke  in  the  limestone 
rock  which  forms  the  ceiling,  crossing  the  cave  obliquely 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  water,  oozing  through, 
has  gradually  built  a  row  of  reeded  Gothic  pillars,  singly 
or  in  dusters,  with  pedestals  of  stalagmite  between ;  and 
ftometimes  broad  curtains  of  semi-translucent  stone  hang 
Irom  one  to  the  other.  The  work  is  still  going  on,  and 
apparently  with  great  rapidity,  for  new  points  were  already 
formed  on  stalactites  which  had  been  broken  off  some  years 
ago.  The  water  which  dripped  into  the  hollow  basins  in 
the  floor  was  so  wonderfully  tran8i)arcnt  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  and  it  needed  measurement  to  eouvince  me  that 
some  of  the  pools  which  appeared  to  be  only  three  inches 
in  depth  were  actually  as  many  feet. 

Beyond  this  colonnade  we  found  another  and  a  shorter 
one,  striking  it  obliquely,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  stalactite  fonnation  I  ever  beheld.  It  was  a 
perfect  tent,  about  eight  feet  hi  diameter  at  the  base,  with 
a  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  interior  is  hollow,  and  the 
smooth  incrustations  hanging  from  the  top  &11  around  you 
in  folds  like  those  of  loose  canvas,  with  a  broad  fringe 
sweeping  the  floor.  Stephen  gave  it  no  name,  but  it  might 
appropriately  be  called  the  Tent  of  the  Gnomes.  Near  the 
end  of  the  main  line  of  pillars  is  a  mass  of  fluted  and  chan- 
nelled stalactite  eight  feet  in  breadth,  which  he  called  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  It  has  a  fiunt  resemblance  to  a  Grecian 
fiifade.  Near  this  the  floor  suddenly  termhiates,  leaving 
a  yawning  pit  whose  opposite  side  ascends  steeply  to  the 
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fretted  ceiling,  closing  up  the  cave.  The  place  is  wdl 
worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
stalactitic  formations,  which  far  surpass  those  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave. 

During  our  stay  at  the  hotel  the  carriage  had  been 
brought  in  and  repaired,  our  horses  were  thoroughly  re- 
cruited, and  we  now  prepared  to  leave,  regretting  the  neces- 
sity which  did  not  allow  us  to  spend  a  few  days  longer 
under  its  pleasant  roof.  Mr.  Jailer,  the  kindest  and  most 
genial  of  landlords,  was  about  setting  out  for  Louisville, 
and  offered  to  be  our  guide  by  a  near  way  over  the  hillB  to 
Munfordsvillc.  Before  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  however,  let  me  assure  those  who  have  followed 
me  through  it,  that  no  description  can  do  justice  to  its 
sublimity,  or  present  a  &ir  picture  of  its  manifold  wonders. 
It  is  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  I  have  ever  visited,  Nia- 
gara not  excepted,  and  he  whose  expectations  are  not  satia- 
fied  by  its  marvellous  avenues,  domes,  and  sparry  grottoea, 
must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  demigod.  Yet  very  few  compa- 
ratively of  those  who  travel  in  the  West  ever  find  their  way 
to  it.  The  number  of  visitors  averages  about  two  thousand 
a  year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Kentuckians,  Tennes- 
scans,  and  foreigners. 

An  erroneous  impression  has  gone  abroad  with  regard  to 
the  facilities  for  crossing  the  subterranean  rivers.  Hie 
timid  are  scared  by  stories  of  parties  being  imprisoned 
beyond  the  Styx  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  and  kept 
in  peril  of  a  lingering  death.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
any  such  accident  occurring.  The  rivers  rise  slowly,  and 
do  not  reach  a  height  suffvcieivt  to  m^k^  \>\sa  ^xches  impas- 
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nU6  mora  than  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year.  At  such  times 
Tiatoni  are  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  them ;  bnt  even 
at  their  highest  point  there  is  always  an  openmg  through 
Purgatory,  communicating  with  the  transfluvial  avenues 
which  the  water  never  fills.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
narrative  to  depict  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  waters 
and  left  to  starve,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  simply  ridicu- 
loufl.  From  the  discovery  of  the  Cave  to  the  present  time 
no  &tal  accident  has  ever  occurred. 

Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  rivers,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  any  eyeless  fish,  which  are  only  found  at  low 
water.  Mat  caught  a  few  crawfish,  which,  like  their  finny 
companions,  have  neither  eyes  nor  rudimentary  hints  of 
eyes.  In  other  particulars  they  did  not  appear  to  differ 
much  from  the  ordinary  crawfish  of  our  country  streams. 
In  the  Solitary  Cave  I  found  crickets  of  large  size,  with 
very  diminutive  eyes,  which,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  vision.  I  menaced  them  repeatedly 
with  my  finger  without  disturbing  them  in  the  least,  but  if 
I  touched  one  of  their  long  antennse  ever  so  lightly,  they 
scampered  off  in  great  alarm.  Tlicre  are  rats  in  some  of 
the  chambers,  but  they  are  probably  vagrants,  attracted  by 
the  dinners  of  visiting  parties,  and  not  permanent  inha- 
bitants. 


10* 


XIX. 


MACKINAW,  AND  THE  LAKES. 


[1S65.] 
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By  some  coincidence  or  fatality  I  never  visit  St.  LoaiA,  or 
Springfield,  111.,  without  taking  rain  with  me.  When  I  left 
the  former  city,  on  the  morning  of  the  llHi  of  May,  the 
streets  were  full  of  mud  and  the  sky  dark  and  leaky.  As 
we  reached  Alton  the  rain  began  to  fall  vigorously,  bright- 
ening the  green  of  the  prairies  over  which  we  sped,  it  is 
true,  but  shutting  in  their  horizon,  so  that  we  had  all  of 
their  monotony  with  none  of  their  glorious  expansion. 
Springfield,  which  we  reached  in  due  time,  was  in  a  state 
that  recalled  my  Winter's  experiences — ^including  loss  of 
overshoes.  I  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact,  however ;  for  I 
have  already  discovered  that  you  cannot  touch  up  a  West- 
cm  town  or  railroad,  even  in  a  jocular  way,  without  excit- 
ing some  rampant  local  prejudice  and  superfluous  indigna- 
tion.   In  the  West  all  the  UaiU  of  oxxt  Tv&tional  duiracter 
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are  inteiuiBed — its  energy,  its  impoLsiYenesSi  its  independ- 
cnoe»  iis  aggrosmveness,  its  ambition,  and  its  seositiveness. 
I  remember  bearing  Sir  Henrjr  Bdwer  once  say  that  no 
nan  was  more  skilful  in  taming  a  penny  than  a  Yankeei 
and  none  more  splendid  in  squandering  a  guinea^  This  is 
stiU  more  true  of  the  Western  man  than  of  the  New-Eng- 
hnder;  bat  the  former — to  his  credit  be  it  spoken — ^has 
mndli  less  of  the  chaffering  and  huckstering  spirit  than  the 
latter.  The  taint  of  sdfishness  which  charaoterixes  all 
money-making  operations  is  less  apparent :  his  yentures  are 
bolder.  Us  haUts  more  free  and  liberaL  It  is  a  milder 
Ibrm  of  the  same  business-life  which  I  found  in  Califomia  in 
1849 ;  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  of  the  charm  which 
Western  life  exercises  upon  nearly  all  who  come  within  its 
influence. 

I  must  do  Springfield  the  justice  to  say  that  it  has  its 
sunshiny  side,  when  the  mud  dries  up  with  magical  rapidity 
and  its  level  streets  become  fair  to  look  upon.  The  clouds 
oleared  away  on  the  morning  after  ray  arrival,  and  when 
my  friend.  Captain  Diller,  took  me  to  the  cupola  of  the 
State-House  and  showed  me  the  wide  ring  of  cultivated 
prairie,  dotted  with  groves  of  hickory,  sugar-maple,  and  oak, 
which  inspheres  the  capital  of  Suckerdom,  I  confessed  that 
it  was  a  sight  to  be  proud  ofl  The  young  green  of  the 
woods  and  the  promising  wheat-fields  melted  away  gradu- 
ally into  Uue,  until  the  fronts  of  distant  fiirm-houses  shone 
in  the  morning  sun  like  the  sails  of  vessels  in  the  ofling. 
The  wet  soil  of  the  cornfields  resembled  patches  of  black 
velvet — ^recalling  to  my  mind  the  dark,  prolific  loam  of  the 
Nile  VaUey. 
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I  left  in  the  midnight  train  for  Chicago.  At  Blooming* 
ton,  which  we  reached  at  2  A.X.,  our  condaetor  left  va ; 
but  his  substitute  did  not  make  his  appearance.  The  train 
waited,  the  passengers  grew  impatient,  but  nobody  knew 
where  the  gentleman  lodged;  there  was  no  one  in  the 
office  who  cared  to  look  after  the  matter;  the  engineer 
said  it  was  not  his  business,  and  so  the  train  still  widted. 
After  a  strong  remonstrance  from  some  passengers  who 
were  bound  cast  and  feared  to  lose  the  morning  trains 
from  Chicago,  a  man  was  sent  to  search  for  the  conductor, 
but  he  returned  unsuccessful.  Finally,  at  daybreak,  after 
a  delay  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  the  missing  man 
appeared — having  overslept  his  time.  He  remarked,  jo- 
cosely, "You've  been  waiting,  I  guess,"  and  started  the 
train.  But,  owing  to  the  delay,  we  met  the  down  tndn  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide  prairie,  backed  ten  or  twelve  miles  to 
switch  off,  waited  for  a  Rock  Island  train  at  Joliet,  and 
came  into  Chicago  about  noon — ^losing  the  morning  trains 
and  obliging  the  Eastern  travellers  to  spend  their  Sunday 
in  Cleveland  instead  of  New  York. 

The  difference  of  season  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
is  very  apparent.  We  left  the  trees  in  summer  foliage  at 
the  former  place,  and  watched  the  green  gradually  grow 
paler  and  paler,  until,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  only 
the  buds  of  the  earliest  trees  were  open,  and  their  leaves 
half-grown.  The  great  prairie  between  Bloomington  and 
Ycimilion  River  was  spread  out  flat  to  the  horizon  like  a 
green  ocean,  sprinkled  with  flakes  of  pink  and  blue  and 
golden  and  crimson  foam.  It  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 
dreary,  brown  expanse  1  Yiad  looked  ui^a  during  the 
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winter.  But  a  pnirie  oaimat  be  properly  appreciated 
from  the  window  of  a  railroad  car.  I  longed  for  the  little 
Uack  Arab  of  Newark,  Ohio,  or  the  gray  Morgan  of 
Pizon,  to  career  acrosB  its  flowery  solitude,  chasing  the 
flying  horizon.  Give  me  a  prairie  for  a  race^^onrse  or  a 
hnnting-gronnd ;  bat  not — though  it  yield  me  160  bushels 
deom  per  acre — for  a  habitation  I 

Having  already  tried  every  raOroad  leading  out  of  Chi- 
cago, I  determined  to  return  home  by  the  Lakes.  The 
atauners  on  the  new  route  to  Collingwood  and  Toronto 
had  just  commenced  running,  and  offered  the  greatest 
inducements  in  the  way  of  scenery ;  so  we  took  passage 
on  the  ^  Queen  City,^'  and  left  Chicago  at  a  late  hour  on 
Sunday  evening,  the  20th.  The  boat,  which  was  a  fleet 
and  handsome  steamer,  newly  fitted  up  for  the  season,  was 
not  crowde<l,  and  we  secured  pleasant  state-rooms  in  the 
after  cabin.  We  found  intelligent  and  amiable  ofiicers,  an 
attentive  steward,  a  good  table,  aud  all  other  requisites  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  lake  voyage,  and  were  favored,  in  addi- 
tion, with  the  smoothest  water  and  the  clearest  skies. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  we  were  in  Milwaukee 
River.  Here  the  boat  was  detained  a  day  in  order  to  take 
in  freight ;  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  some 
Wisconsin  friends.  The  stay  was  made  fortunate  by  an 
unexpected  meeting  with  two  shipmates  of  the  Japan 
Expedition  ;  and  I  heard  the  adventurous  youth  who 
climbed  with  nie  the  precipices  of  the  Benin  Islands 
relate  hU  more  perilous  feat  of  selling  the  walls  of  Nan- 
king and  astonishing  the  Chinese  rcbeU.  In  the  evening 
it  was  discovered  that  the  boiler  had  sprung  a  leak,  and 
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that  the  necessary  repairs  would  detain  ns  another  day— 
a  delay  which  none  of  us  regretted*  Milwaukee  is  as 
pleasant  a  place  to  visit  as  it  is  beautiflil  to  look  upon* 
Seen  from  the  hills  in  the  rear,  with  its  pale  yellow  houses 
rising  against  the  blue  of  the  lake,  it  is  a  copy,  in  cooler 
tints,  of  some  town  on  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

As  I  was  sauntering  down  to  the  boat  on  the  second 
evening  I  was  overtaken  by  an  African  gentleman  of  pecu- 
liar blackness  and  purity  of  race.  He  accosted  me — de- 
siring to  know  where  the  mailboat  from  Chicago  came  in. 
I  pointed  out  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  place,  wh^enpon 
he  drew  near  and  commenced  a  more  confidential  convena- 
tion.  ^^  Tm  gwine  down  to  the  boat,''  said  he,  *^  'cause  of 
a  lady  and  gentleman.  De  gentleman  I  seed  a  while  ago 
in  de  street ;  de  lady — she's  coming  in  de  boat.  I'se  boond 
to  be  dar  when  de  lady  comes."  Supposing  he  had  been 
dispatched  by  some  gentleman  to  meet  an  expected  g^eat^ 
I  asked,  *'  Will  you  know  the  lady  when  you  see  her  ?  " 
^^  Gosh  I "  he  answered,  with  a  grin ;  ^^  I'se  ought  to  know 
her — she's  my  wife !  She's  comin'  on,  thinkin'  she's  gwine 
for  to  marry  de  gentleman  what  I  seed ;  but  I  tell  you  she 
don't  marry  nobody  else  in  dis  here  State  'oeptin'  myaelC" 
He  added  that  he  had  only  been  married  three  months,  in 
which  time  she  had  spent  all  his  money,  and  that  he  had 
known  her  intention  of  running  away  from  him  a  week 
previous.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  knew  it,  why  didn't 
you  take  measures  to  prevent  her  ?  "  ^^  Oh,"  he  answered, 
chuckling  at  his  own  sagacity ;  ^'  I  tought  I'd  jist  wait,  and 
see  whether  she'd  be  eleioated  enough  to  go."  The  other 
gCDilemanj  he  informed  me,  Yraa  in  the  whitewashing  boai- 
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but — ^with  a  shake  of  the  bead  and  a  display  of  iyorjr 
^-he'd  ^BpQe  dat  gentlemaii*s  'spectoratioiiB;  he'll  make 
no  more  oontraots  in  dat  dere  line."  I  r^^tted  that  I 
could  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  boat  and  witness  the 
meeting,  which  most  have  been  still  more  ohafticteristio 
and  diverting. 

We  left  Milwaukee  at  sunrise  on  Wednesday  morning, 
ranning  northward  along  the  Wisconsin  shore.  The  coun- 
try is  low  and  covered  with  woods  except  where  they  are 
broken  in  upon  by  small  &rms,  picketed  here  and  there 
fike  the  advanced  sentries  of  that  bedeging  civilization 
which  shall  soon  sweep  away  the  serried  ranks  of  the  forest. 
The  pine  becomes  more  frequent,  lifting  its  dark,  ragged 
arms  high  above  the  gray  of  the  budding  birch  and  the 
fiunt  green  of  the  larch.  Ozaukee  or  Port  Washington, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Milwaukee,  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage from  the  lake,  with  its  clusters  of  white  houses  rising 
gradually  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  low 
hills.  Sheboygan,  which  we  reached  about  noon,  is  a  con- 
nderably  larger  and  more  important  place.  It  is  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  rich  and  growing  country  around  and 
beyond  Lake  Winnebago,  and  is  connected  by  a  plankroad 
with  Fond  du  Lac.  Judging  from  the  number  of  buildingn 
in  the  course  of  erection,  it  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  progress  in  the  West. 

In  the  aflemoon  we  touched  at  Manitowoc  and  Two 
Rivers,  both  so  young  that  there  is  barely  ground  enough 
cleared  for  them  to  stand  upon,  and  the  primitive  forest 
still  shuts  out  their  sunset  view.  There  are  already  stores, 
taverns,  German  lager-beer  saloons,  and  other  signs  of 
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growth  in  abundauce.  The  Michigan  shore,  although  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  miles  distant,  was  lifted  in^  the 
air  by  a  mirage,  and  distinctly  visible.  Thb  effect  is  con- 
tinued until  after  sunset ;  and  I  even  saw  ManitQu  Island, 
sixty-five  miles  off,  by  moonlight.  The  ur  was  clear, 
bracing,  and  pure,  but  so  cold  that  I  did  not  venture  on 
deck  without  a  thick  overcoat. 

In  the  morning  we  were  opposite  Beaver  Island,  where  a 
branch  of  the  Mormon  sect  is  colonized.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn  they  are  not  polygamists,  and  are  independent  of  the 
Salt  Lake  organization.  The  Michigan  shores  soon  after- 
wards came  into  sight,  and  a  lighthouse  far  ahead  an- 
nounced our  approach  to  Mackinaw  Straits.  The  country 
on  both  sides  is  densely  covered  with  woods,  which  in 
some  places  were  on  fire,  sending  thick  columns  of  smoke 
into  the  air.  I  noticed  several  steam  saw-mills,  and  some 
new  frame  houses  standing  in  cleared  spots,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  i^  yet  uninvaded  by  settlers.  Passing  the 
promontory  of  St.  Ignace,  on  the  northern  shore,  we  en- 
tered Lake  Huron,  heading  for  Mackinaw  Island,  which  is 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  long  island  of  Bois  Blanc 
lay  to  the  southward.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was  scarcely 
ruffled  by  the  sweet  western  wind ;  the  sky  was  of  a  pale, 
transparent  blue,  and  the  shores  and  islands  were  as  sharply 
and  clearly  defined  as  if  carved  on  a  crystal  tablet.  It  was 
a  genuine  Northern  realm  we  had  entered — ^no  warmth,  no 
depth  of  color,  no  undulating  grace  of  outline,  but  bold, 
abrupt,  positive  form,  cold,  pure  brilliancy  of  atmosphere, 
and  an  expression  of  vigor  and  reality  which  would  make 
dreams  impossible.    If  there  is  any  air  in  which  Action  is 
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the  very  chann  and  flavor  of  life,  and  not  its  corse,  it  is 
the  air  of  Mackinaw. 

We  ran  rapidly  up  to  the  town,  which  is  bnilt  at  the  foot 
of  the  UniEs,  on  the  southern  side.  A  fort,  adapted  for 
timet  d  peace  and  with  j^  small  garrison,  oyerlooks  it. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  scattered  along  the  shore, 
with  few  trees  and  fewer  gardens  interspersed.  Hie  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  is  neyertheless  very  picturesque,  with 
the  wooded  centre  of  the  island  rising  in  the  rear,  and  the 
prediMtous  clifb  of  gray  rock  flanking  it  on  both  sides. 
Tlie  associations  of  two  centuries  linger  about  those  diffi, 
and  the  names  of  Hennepin,  La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  other 
pioneers  of  Western  civilization  make  them  classic  ground 
to  the  reader  of  American  history. 

We  remained  five  hours  in  order  to  take  on  some  coal, 
which  two  schooners  were  discharging  at  the  pier.  I  made 
use  of  the  time  to  stroll  over  the  island  and  visit  its  two 
liona— the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the  Arched  Rock.  The  road, 
after  we  had  passed  through  the  fort,  led  through  woods 
of  budding  birch,  and  the  fragrant  arbor-vitsB  (thuya  occi- 
dentalis),  which  turned  the  air  into  a  resinous  wine,  as 
grateful  to  the  lungs  as  Falemian  to  the  palate.  We 
passed  around  the  foot  of  the  central  hill,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  whereon  are  the  remains  of  the  old  fortifications. 
On  a  terrace  between  it  and  the  eastern  cliffs  stands  the 
Sugar  Loaf— a  pointed,  isolated  rock  seventy  feet  high. 
The  rock,  which  appeared  to  be  secondary  limestone,  is 
honeycombed  by  the  weather,  and  reminded  me  very 
strikingly  of  ^^  Banner  Bock,"  in  the  interiof  of  the  island 
of  Loo-Choo.    The  structure  is  precisely  similar^  and  the 
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height  very  nearly  the  same.  We  now  struck  across  the 
woods,  which  abounded  with  anemones  and  white  trilliimu 
ill  blossom,  to  the  edge  of  the  clififa,  which  we  followed  for 
some  distance,  catchmg  occa^onal  glimpses  through  the 
thick  clumps  of  arbor-vitsB  of  the  transparent  lake  below 
and  the  Northern  shore,  stretching  away  to  Sault  St. 
Marie  and  Lake  Superior.  The  forests  in  that  direcdon 
were  burning,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  white  smoke, 
carried  southward  by  the  wind,  blotted  out  the  Easton 
horizon  for  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

The  Arched  Rock  stands  a  little  apart  from  the  line  of 
the  cli£&,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  ledge. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  forming  a  rude  natural 
portal,  through  which  you  can  look  out  upon  the  lake. 
The  arch  is  ten  feet  thick,  and  in  the  centre  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  wide.  I  climbed  out  to  the  kej'Btone,  but 
the  rock  was  so  loose  and  disintegrated  that  I  did  not 
venture  to  cross  the  remaining  portion.  On  our  return  to 
the  boat  I  visited  some  Chippewa  families,  who  were  en- 
camped upon  the  beach,  but  as  they  knew  neither  English 
nor  French,  the  conversation  was  limited.  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  ice,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  verify  the  reports  of  its  marvellous  trans- 
parency. The  bottom  is  distinctly  visible  at  the  depth  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet. 

We  left  Mackinaw  towards  evening,  and  at  sunrise  next 
morning  were  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Coves,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  The  islands  which  separate  the  Bay 
from  Lake  Huron  are  rather  low,  but  those  beyond,  lying 
nearer  the  Canada  shore,  rise  abruptly  from  the  water  in 
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Jifi  of  red  rock,  crowtiod  with  forests  of  lurch  and  jtinc. 

AUcrostflj'  fidvtuiciiig  and  retreating  behind  each  other  aa 

I  along  before  them,  tliey  prcsected  a  Ghitling 

I  of  the  wildest  IbnnB.    The  tVy  was  cloudlc§s, 

I  with  a  slight  hnze,  and  the  air  eo  cold  that  the 

Iter  nied   in  washing  the   decks  made  icicles  on   the 

Cabot'ti   Head,   the   nortli-eastern    jioint   of  the 

I  promontory,  terminates  in  a  range  of  predpices 

Ired  feet  high,  hacV  of  wliidi  ttie  uubrokcn  forest 

I  (weeiM  away  into  a  wide,  roUing,  upland  region,  which  U 

I  nid  tu  he  an  admirahle  wheat  country  wherever  it  haa  heen 

I  dvared.     AlWr  {lawing  the  UeAd  we  lost  sight  of  Yho  coast, 

l^bich  trends  southward  for  a  time ;  but  our  attention  waa 

1  to  the  rteamer  Keystone  State  of  the  Collingwood 

,  vhich  had  paased  us  at  Milwaukee,  but  which  we 

r  rsfuilly  overhaiUing.    It  was  not  a  race,  for  the 

y  had  already  proved  herself  the  swiftest,  but  we 

t  unwilling  to  see  her  prove  it  again. 

Am  tbe  Keystone  State  fell  into  our  wuko,  the  shore  east 

I  of  Owen's  Sound  came  into  sight  on  the  right  hand,  and 

n'l  Sound  on  our  Ifft,  showing  that  we  were  ap- 

ig  the  head  of  the  Hay,     The  distance  from  the  Isle 

r  Gmtmto  Collingwood  is  about  100  milett.     llie  sonthem 

a  stilt  bold  and  precipitous,  resembling  the  Hudson 

I,  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  latter  f>lace,  when  it 

sloped  down  to  a  low  country  overgrown  wilh 

)  denaeitt  of  forests.     The  smokes  of  Spring    clearings 

n  burning  fur  and  wide  on  tlie  tiill>sidea,  and  aa  we 

1  in  towards  Collingwood,  the  very  siinsliine  was  ob- 

1  bjr  tbcm.    We  eiilercil  the  harbor,  or  rather  rood- 
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stead,  cantionsly,  sounding  our  way  along  a  narrow  channel, 
which  has  been  marked  by  buoys,  between  two  shoals.  The 
town  of  Collingwood,  which  now  contains  about  eighty 
houses,  is  only  a  year  old,  and  most  of  the  lots  are  stiD  in 
the  primitive  forest.  The  purchaser  may  build  his  shanty 
with  the  timber  he  cuts  off  to  make  room  for  it.  Hie 
streets  are  full  of  stumps,  the  dwellings  are  of  fresh,  iiii> 
painted  clapboards,  and  there  is  not  yet  a  hotel  in  the 
place.  The  Ontario,  Simcoe,  and  Huron  Riulroad  Company 
have  built  out  a  pier,  with  a  large  storehouse  at  the  extre- 
mity, on  both  sides  of  which  steamers  can  be  moored  and 
tranship  their  passengers  and  freight  directly  into  the  cars. 
In  this  respect  the  arrangements  are  as  conyenient  and 
expeditious  as  could  be  desired. 

We  found  a  train  for  Toronto  in  waiting,  and  as  the 
Keystone  State  arrived  soon  afterwards  with  her  load  of 
passengers,  the  cars  were  overcrowded  until  we  reached 
Barrie.  We  bade  good-bye  to  Capt.  "Wllkins,  whom  we 
shall  long  remember  as  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  gemal 
of  commanders,  passed  through  the  future  Collingwood, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  were  deep  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  in  many  places  almost 
touched  each  other,  so  thick  was  the  growth,  and  those 
which  had  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  road  were 
piled  up  on  either  hand  to  be  burned.  The  work  had  al- 
ready commenced  here  and  there:  the  huge  logs  were 
masses  of  live  coal  roaring  and  crackling  with  a  mighty 
sound,  while  sheets  of  bright-red  flame  eddied  among  the 
smaller  limbs,  and  clouds  of  smoke  swept  around  us,  ponr- 
ing  into  the  cars  in  stifling  volumes.    As  we  sped  on  at  the 
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ni^  of  tbirtf  miles  an  hour  throogli  these  svenaes  of 
fluUi  wUoh  the  wind  ocoarionally  hurled  into  our  very 
ftoei^  I  fUt  ready  to  agree  with  a  rough  fellow,  who  said  in 
yfaan  Saxon,  ^  We're  gobg  to  Hell,  aure."  The  soene  was 
oortainly  infernal  enough  to  justify  the  auspidon. 

After  paaring  Barriei  a  beautiful  town  on  Lake  Simcoe, 
we  entered  a  more  advanced  region.  Clearings  became 
■Jbandant,  and  substantial  fiunnhouses  replaced  the  primi- 
tifa  shanties  The  season  changed  also ;  the  willows  were 
in  fhD  ka^  the  elms  hal&fledged,  and  the  maples  cast  an 
antira  shadow.  The  country  was  rich,  undulating,  and 
beautiful,  becoming  more  thickly  settled  as  we  advanced, 
until  havmg  finished  our  ninety-four  miles  in  three  hours 
and  a  half^  we  reached  Toronto. 


XX. 


A  TELEGRAPinC  TRIP  TO  NEWFOUNDLANB. 


[AUOTJST,    1855.] 


-•-•- 


I. — Halifax  and  Port-aux-Basques. 

The  steamer  James  Adgcr,  chartered  by  the  New  York 
and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company  for  the  parpose  of 
laying  the  submarine  cable  across  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence, 
left  New  York  on  the  7th  of  August.  In  addition  to  Peter 
Cooper, Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Professor  Morse — ^the  managers 
of  the  enterprise — and  their  families,  a  large  number  of 
invited  guests,  several  of  whom  were  ladies,  accompanied 
the  expedition.  A  summer  voyage  to  regions  then  so 
little  known  presented  strong  attractions,  and  the  trip 
was  commenced  under  the  most  cheerful  and  agreeable 
auspices.  The  line  of  telegraph  from  New  York  to  St. 
Johns,  which  was  then  nearly  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  submarine  portion,  was  the  precursor  of  the 
Transatlantic  Cable,  and  the  prospect  of  finally  carrying 
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out  the  great  undertaking  gave  an  increased  interest  to 
this  initiatory  step. 

A  voyage  of  three  days,  during  which  we  enjoyed  both 
extremes  of  sea-experience — a  cahn  and  a  storm — ^brought 
us  to  Halifax.  As  Capt.  Turner  designed  taking  on  board 
a  supply  of  coal,  we  had  three  hours'  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  the  lions  of  the  place.  Our  appearance  created  but 
little  sensation.  Several  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in 
the  Company  came  down  to  greet  Mr.  Field,  and  a  few 
ragged  boys  in  search  of  employment  and  reward  grouped 
about  the  pier-posts ;  but  beyond  these  there  was  neither 
astonishment  nor  curiosity  concerning  us.  No  cry  of 
"  Carriage,  Sir  ?"  greeted  us  from  the  pier ;  no  hotel-runner 
thrust  greasy  cards  into  our  hands ;  no  loafing  idlers  were 
there  to  stare  at  us  or  openly  criticise  our  appearance ;  but 
we  landed  and  walked  up  into  the  town  without  attracting 
more  notice  than  so  many  of  its  own  quiet  denizens.  The 
general  impression  was  that  Halifax  is  a  slow  place.  For 
my  part  I  found  this  Oriental  indifference  quite  refreshing, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  complain  of  it.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  there  are  communities  on  the  American  side  of 
our  globe  which  are  slow  to  become  excited. 

The  town  stretches  along  the  harbor  and  around  the 
foot  of  a  fortified  hill,  and  consists  mainly  of  two  long 
streets  crossed  by  a  number  of  steep  short  ones.  The 
houses  are  dingy  wooden  structures,  interspersed  with  an 
occasional  stone  or  brick  building,  or  a  plain,  dark-colored 
English  church  with  a  tall  spire.  My  companion,  who  was 
a  Briton,  insisted  that  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  principal 
part  <Jr  the  town ;  but  after  passing  the  parade  gcoxwi^  ^sA 
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the  Govemment  buildings — a  square  pile  of  aemi-Orecaaa 
architecture — ^he  was  forced  to  admit  that  we  had  seen  the 
best  it  had  to  offer.  We  engaged  a  one-horse  carriage — 
the  Halifax  boys  called  it  a  ^^  conveyance  carriage,"  whencei 
I  suppose,  the  keeper  of  carriages  to  hire  is  a  conveyancer — 
and  ascended  to  Fort  George,  the  citadel.  Another  com* 
pany  of  our  passengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  and  were 
boldly  entering,  when  they  were  stopped  on  the  drawbridge 
by  the  sentinel,  who  stated  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  an  order  from  the  Quartermaster-GeneraL 

A  soldier  off  duty  went  around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
to  point  out  the  office  of  that  functionary  to  two  of  ti8| 
who  undertook  to  procure  the  permission.  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  the  Deputy-Quartermaster  at  the 
door.  On  making  known  our  desire,  he  at  once  wrote  an 
order  for  the  admittance  of  the  whole  party.  We  croeaed 
the  drawbridge,  passed  through  a  heavy  stone  arch  tunnel- 
ling the  ramparts,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  spadons  in- 
closure,  where  two  companies  of  raw  recruits  for  the  si^e 
of  Sebastopol  were  going  through  their  drilL  They  were 
mostly  Germans,  and  seemed  anything  but  easy  while  they 
stood  at  ease,  and  not  a  little  disordered  while  they 
ordered  arms.  The  raw  material  was  good  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  it  needed  a  great  amount  of  discipline  to  pro- 
duce from  it  the  solid  English  files — the  bulwarks  of  battle. 
One  of  our  company,  who  was  a  clergyman,  took  occasion 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  immorality  of  war  in  general, 
and  the  Eastern  War  in  particular,  to  two  subalterns  who 
were  lounging  on  the  rampart  in  the  shade  of  a  sentry-box. 
Bat  I  fear  he  was  sowing  seed  oti  stony  ground.        ^ 
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We  mounted  to  the  parapet  and  made  the  circait  of  the 
iortren,  looking  over  its  eoping  on  a  beautiful  picture  of 
KovaFSootian  soeneiy.  The  crescent-shaped  town  half  en- 
drded  the  hill,  its  extremities  stretching  back  towards  the 
eowitiy  in  lines  of  suburban  villas.  The  harbor,  with  Mc- 
Nab^  Island  lying  across  its  mouth,  extended  beyond  the 
town,  tff^^iwig  a  blue  arm  several  miles  further,  where  it 
bent  out  of  sight  among  woody  hills.    Directly  opposite 

I 

lay  Dartmouth,  a  small  town  of  white  wooden  houses,  with 
a  church  or  two,  and  a  background  of  dark  green  hills, 
partly  clothed  with  forests,  and  their  lower  slopes  dotted 
with  cottages  and  farm-houses.  On  cither  side  of  McNab's 
Islaivd,  over  the  white  line  of  the  ever-foaming  breakers, 
was  an  azure  segment  of  ocean.  Turning  to  the  south 
and  west,  we  looked  inland  across  a  level  of  farm-land,  to 
ranges  of  dark  wooded  hills,  with  scarps  of  white  rock 
jutting  out  here  and  there  along  their  summits.  The  wind 
was  strong,  with  a  cool,  October  tang  in  it ;  the  dark  hills 
and  the  pale  sky  were  alike  suggestive  of  the  North ;  yet 
the  people  complained  of  the  heat,  and  imagined  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  summer ! 

'  After  dinner  a  small  party  of  us  went  ashore  to  employ 
the  remaining  hour  and  a  half  in  a  gallop  into  the  country, 
but  neither  saddle-horse  nor  carriage  was  to  be  had.  '^  It 
is  the  first  fair  day  after  a  rain,"  said  the  conveyancers, 
"  and  everybody  is  a  riding  out."  Finally  we  found  a  man 
who  offered  us  the  identical  carriage  in  which  the  Admiral 
had  ridden  that  very  morning,  for  four  dollars;  but  on 
learning  that  we  were  Yankees,  and  did  not  consider  the 
AdmiraPs  seat  a  peculiar  honor,  he  reduced  his  demand  to 

11 
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three  dollars.  We  had  a  pair  of  matched  grays  and  a 
ruddy,  red-whiskered  coachman,  and  whirled  out  aroond 
the  foot  of  the  citadel  in  gallant  style.  A  good  macada- 
mized road  conducted  us  out  of  the  town,  where  we  came 
at  once  upon  hay  and  grain  fields.  The  grass  had  just  been 
cut,  and  the  air  was  full  of  its  fragrance.  Wheat  and 
barley  were  in  head,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  ripen.  A 
drive  of  two  miles,  partly  through  thickets  and  patches  of 
fir  and  larch  trees,  brought  us  to  the  head  of  the  mun  arm 
of  the  inner  harbor,  which  is  completely  landlocked.  Sur- 
rounded by  dark  green  hills,  with  not  a  vessel,  and  but 
two  or  three  houses  in  sight,  it  resembled  a  lonely  inland 
lake.  The  sight  of  the  clear,  green  waters  dancmg  to  the 
shore  tempted  us  to  leave  the  Admiral's  carriage  and  take 
a  hasty  bath.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a  growth  of 
brilliant  sea-weed,  whose  branching  streamers  of  purple 
and  emerald  reached  to  my  waist,  threatening  to  drag  me 
down,  like  Ilyl^  to  the  Nova-Scotian  nsuads ;  but  no  water 
could  be  more  deliciously  cold  and  invigorating.  By  this 
time  it  was  six  o^dock,  and  the  cool  shadows  of  evening 
were  creeping  across  the  landscape.  The  grays  trotted 
merrily  back  along  the  shore-road,  and  wo  reached  the  pier 
to  find  the  James  Adgcr  with  steam  up,  and  all  on  board 
except  the  gentleman  from  Truro. 

We  waited  half  an  hour  longer,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Truro  did  not  come,  notwithstanding  an  express  had  been 
sent  eighteen  miles  into  the  country  to  meet  him.  Mr. 
Field  then  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  leave.  As  the 
steamer  glided  out  of  the  dock,  the  passengers,  gathered 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  paddle-boxes,  gave  three  parting 
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cheers.  There  were  a  number  of  persons  on  the  pier,  who 
Tcoeived  the  salute  with  perfect  equanimity.  Wo  then 
gave  them  three  times  three,  and  succeeded  in  eliciting  two 
in  return.  An  old  fisherman  of  the  place  profited  by  our 
delay  in  dispoang  of  two  baskets  of  ^*  murr's  eggs."  These 
are  the  eggs  of  a  seafowl  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg^  pointed  at  ooe  end, 
and  of  a  pale-blue  color,  curiously  spotted,  and  streaked 
with  black.  The  fisherman  informed  us  that  ^^  the  gentry 
eats  'em,"  and  we  had  some  of  them  boiled,  but  after  testing 
the  odor  thereof,  none  of  us  had  courage  to  break  the  sheU. 
I  kept  one  as  a  curiosity,  greatly  to  my  embarrassment.  I 
could  not  have  it  boiled,  for  they  crack  in  boiling ;  I  could 
not  pack  it  aw.iy,  for  fear  of  smashing  it ;  I  could  neither 
carry  it  about  with  me,  nor  leave  it  in  my  state-room  with- 
out great  risk,  but  was  constantly  troubled  by  it  imtil  the 
last  day  of  the  voyage,  when  it  was  broken. 

While  in  Halifax  we  obtained  a  pilot  for  Newfoundland ; 
a  little,  brown,  wiry,  wide-awake  fellow,  who  had  gathered 
coast-knowledge  in  many  a  tough  north-easter.  His  own 
apparent  self-reliance  inspired  confidence  in  us,  and  we 
sailed  for  the  Land  of  Fogs  with  a  glow  of  cheerful  expec- 
tation. It  was  dusk  before  we  emerged  from  the  harbor,  but 
the  long  northern  twilight  lingered  on  the  borders  of  the 
sky ;  and,  as  night  deepened,  the  stars  shone  more  brightly 
tlian  they  ever  slione  before,  to  our  eyes.  The  planet  Juj»iter 
cast  a  long  wake  u\k>i\  the  sea ;  the  Milky  Way  burned  like 
a  luminous  cloud,  nuiking  pale  the  lustre  of  the  neighboring 
stars;  while  scarcely  a  miimte  elapsed  but  some  meteor 
shot  across  the  heavens,  leaving  a  silvery  trail  bchmd  it. 
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There  seemed  not  one  vault  only,  but  deeps  beyond  deefw 
of  glory,  overspaiming  each  other  until  the  eye  ceased  to 
follow  them.  The  meteors,  some  &r,  swift,  and  faint,  stme 
near  and  dazzling,  fell  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  oirdei 
of  the  heavens,  like  telegraphic  messages  between  the 
several  "Bpiritual  spheree."  Many  of  our  company  re- 
mained  on  deck  tiU  nearly  midnight,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  northern  wind. 

All  the  next  forenoon  we  ran  along  the  dark  Nova^Soo- 
tian  shores;  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  land  were  alike  cheer 
less  and  forbidding,  and  the  air  so  cold  that  we  fedt  a  duQ 
through  overcoats  and  thick  ^awls.  The  coast  was  low 
and  undulating,  covered  with  fir  forests  which  looked  black 
under  the  clouds,  Iind  faced  with  rugged  ramparts  of  gray 
rook.  A  few  fishing  craft  vere  hovering  outside  the  break- 
ers, ready  to  run  into  any  sheltered  cove  in  case  the  wind 
should  increase  to  a  gale,  as  it  threatened.  Towards  noon 
we  made  the  light  on  Cape  Canso,  and  shortly  afterwards 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  divides  Xova 
Scotia  from  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
is  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  high,  and  presents  a  bold 
front  to  the  sea.  Its  aspect  is  peculiarly  desolate  on  an 
overcast  day.  In  the  evening,  we  passed  Cape  Pleasant) 
not  more  than  hx  miles  f>om  the  old  harbor  and  town  of 
Louisbourg,  bo  famous  in  our  Colonial  history.  The  mins 
of  the  andent  French  fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen,  bat 
the  trade  of  the  town  h.is  long  since  been  transferred  to 
Ilalifax  and  Sydney,  and  it  is  now  almost  deserted.  It  is 
the  only  spot  in  the  north-cast  which  is  prominent  in  oar 
early  history,  and  must  still  be  a  very  interesting  old  place. 
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At  midiiight  we  entered  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Jkj  mm  doadkHi  mocmceiTaUj  dear  and  radiant,  and  an 
arah  of  white  aororal  fire  ipanned  the  northern  horiaon. 
It  waa  ao  IniDiant  aa  to  oast  a  glow  npon  the  water,  and  to 
the  segment  of  aky  indoaed  within  it  tsppemr  bbusk  by 

itraat.    It  steadily  brightened  until  the  ardi  broke,  when 

Ike  ftaguenta  gathered  into  lustrons  balls,  or  nndei,  which 

aent  long  streamers  and  dandng  tongnes  of  Ught  almost  to 

Ike  aenitiL    Then  the  whole  pageant  fitted  away,  to  be 

'  jnabom  in  the  air,  and  brighten  as  before. 

The  expected  gale  did  not  come,  and  the  next  morning 
was  as  splendidly  dear  as  an  Arctic  midsummer.  We  sailed 
between  two  hemispheres  of  blue,  fanned  by  a  wind  which 
was  a  tonic  to  both  soul  and  body.  The  only  vapor  which 
Unrred  the  borison  was  a  white,  filmy  band,  lying  over  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  dead  ahead.  I  saw  the  faint  blue 
loom  of  land  early  in  the  morning,  when  it  must  have  been 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant,  but  the  outline  of 
the  coast  was  not  very  distinct  until  about  nine  o^dock. 
Lnmediately  afler  breakfast  there  were  religious  services  in 
the  after  cabin — prayers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  and  Mr. 
Sherwood,  and  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Field.  An  hour  or  more 
passed  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  when  we 
ascended  to  the  deck  we  were  rapidly  nearing  the  long  line 
of  bold,  barren  hills.  Cape  Ray,  the  extreme  southwestern 
point  of  the  island,  was  on  our  left,  rising  from  the  sea  in  a 
lofty  conical  peak,  which  was  separated  by  a  broad  natural 
gap  from  the  mountain-wall,  1,200  feet  in  height,  which  rose 
inland,  bdund  the  southern  coast.  The  aspect  of  this  shore 
was  sublime  in  its  very  bleakness.    Not  a  tree  was  to  be 
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seen,  and  the  gray  of  its  hoary  rocks  was  bat  partially 
veiled  by  the  grass  and  stunted  shrubs  coaxed  into  life  by 
the  short  Summer  of  this  latitude. 

Our  pilot  headed  directly  for  Port-aux-Basqnes,  our 
destination,  but  to  the  eye  the  coast  presented  a  long 
line  of  iron  rocks,  without  any  apparent  place  of  shelter. 
Even  after  we  had  made  out  the  straggling  huts  of  the 
fishermen,  along  the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  and  seen  their 
tanned  sails  creeping  outside  the  line  of  snow-white  surf^ 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  harbor,  such  as  our  chart  indi* 
cated.  Our  little  pilot,  however,  knew  the  ground,  and 
when  he  had  brought  us  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gray 
rocks,  we  saw  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  harbor  on  their 
right.  The  hue  of  the  water  showed  deep  souudings 
everywhere,  and  we  ran  securely  into  the  port,  which  was 
deserted,  except  by  a  fishing  boat  that  put  out  to  meet  us. 
The  bark  Sarah  L.  Bryant,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  the  3d  of  July  with  the  submarine  cable  on  board,  had 
not  arrived.  We  were  too  soon  for  our  errand,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  company  immediately  decided  to  leave  for 
St.  Johns,  after  communicating  with  the  shore. 

I  seized  this  chance  of  putting  my  foot  on  Newfound- 
land soil.  We  jumped  into  a  rough  but  very  serviceable 
boat,  of  native  manufacture,  manned  by  two  oarsmen — 
stout,  lusty  fellows,  with  red  cheeks,  tanned  breasts,  and 
clear,  honest,  cheerful  eyes.  Half  way  to  the  shore  a  four- 
oared  boat  met  us,  with  Mr.  Canning,  the  engineer  of  the 
Mediterranean  Submarine  Telegraph,  on  board.  He  had 
come  from  England  especially  to  superintend  the  laying  of 
the  cable  to  Cape  Breton,  and  had  already  been  two  weekB 
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at  Portrftoz-BaaqneB.     He  was  quite  a  young  man,  but 
aeChre  and  reaohite  in  appearanee. 

We  paaaed  behind  the  pilea  of  gray,  weather-beaten 
ndk%  whidi  we  now  saw  formed  an  island,  called  Channel 
Head  by  the  boatmen.  The  water  was  fall  of  floating 
kdp  of  great  oze,  and  the  oars  and  rudder  frequently 
beeame  tanj^ed  in  it.  In  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
fodn  and  the  mainland  the  water  was  shallow,  showing 
a  fieh  and  brilliant  yegetation.  The  rocky  bottom  was 
cofered  inth  sea-mosses  of  the  purest  emerald,  purple, 
daik-ied,  and  amber  hues,  over  which  dragged  the  long 
om^  stems,  and  thin,  glutinous  ruffles  of  the  kdp.  But 
we  approached  the  village,  whose  one-story  wooden 
began  to  stud  the  blufl^  grassy  knobs.  Further 
back,  on  higher  mounds,  were  groups  of  the  inhabitants, 
principally  women,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  us.  We 
■fMang  ashore  on  some  rocks,  climbed  the  hill,  despite  the 
fishy  odors  which  saluted  us,  aud  were  in  the  village  of 
Port-anx-Basques. 

It  was  one  of  the  queerest  places  in  the  world.  Fancy 
a  line  of  the  roughest  mounds  or  knobs,  formed  of  marshy 
soil  sprinkled  with  boulders  of  gneiss,  or  some  kindred 
rock,  and  flung  together  in  the  most  confused  and  irregular 
manner  possible.  Drop  a  square,  clapboarded,  veteran 
hut  here,  and  another  there,  with  a  studied  avoidance  of 
order ;  stack  quantities  of  dried  codfish,  after  the  manner 
of  haycocks,  in  any  convenient  place ;  infuse  a  smell  of 
salted  fish  into  the  ur  and  a  smell  of  cooked  fish  into  the 
huts ;  add  a  few  handsome  dogs,  some  stalwart  specimens 
of  men,  and  children  each  of  whom  would  furnish  vitality 
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for  four  New  Yorkers — and  you  have  Die  pronunent  fcft- 
tares  of  Ihe  pJace.  Where  Uiere  were  no  rocks  there  mi 
swamp,  even  on  the  hill-tops ;  and  where  tiie  gnss  ud 
weeds  had  bridged  over  the  ooEf  soil,  it  was  aa  elastio  be- 
neath our  feet  as  a  floor  of  India-rubber.  The  vegetatioD 
was  that  of  Spring  nud  Antomu  combined ;  the  golden  ra- 
nunculus was  in  blossom  beside  the  aster  and  the  golden 
rod ;  the  delicate  blue  harebell  grew  beside  the  white  flowei^ 
ing  elder  bush;  the  fragrant,  vernal  grasses  scented  the 
air  ^n  places  distant  from  fish) ;  and  the  azure  iris,  or  jCmt- 
de-lia,  rose  in  thick  beds  between  the  rocks. 

The  village  contains  between  seventy  and  a  hundred 
houses,  which  are  scattered  along  the  knobs  for  a  dutanm 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  These  knobs  are  separated  by 
ravines,  two  of  wliicfa  are  crossed  by  wooden  bridges. 
There  are  fuotpntlis  branching  in  all  directions,  but  I  saw 
nothing  like  a  regular  rood.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
place,  at  the  head  of  the  sheltered  cove,  there  is  a  large 
two-story  building  for  the  storage  of  fish.  A  flagstaff 
behind  it  had  the  English  and  American  ensigns  hoisted 
together.  Hereabouts  the  stacks  of  dried  fish  were  very 
plentiful.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  description  of  the 
Norwegian  fish-market  at  Lofoden,  in  Mtlgge's  romance  of 
"  Afraja."  Some  of  the  houses  were  painted  white  or  dark- 
red,  but  the  greater  part  showed  the  dingy,  leaden  hue  of 
the  native  wood.  There  was  neither  tavern,  church,  nor 
store  to.be  seen,  bat  we  were  told  that  various  articlea 
might  be  bought  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Waddelt— 
which  house  was  distinguished  by  the  figure4iead  t^  the 
Prince    Charles,   lost   on   thb   coast,  planted    besde    it. 
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There  is  also  servioe  on  Sundays,  occasionally;  bat  the 
minister,  it  aeema,  had  diarge  6t  several  similar  parishes, 
and  was  preaching  somewhere  in  the  wilderness.  This 
ftet  might  have  explained  the  absence  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  gone  forth  for  a  holiday,  bat  I  half  suspected  that 
they  had  retreated  at  our  approach,  out  of  shyness  or  fear. 
Many  of  them  have  never  seen  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
When  the  Tdegraphic  Company  sent  two  horses  there  the 
year  previons,  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the  jdaoe. 
Horses  had  never  been  seen  before,  except  in  pictorea. 
Those  which  were  left  to  winter  there  were  speedily 
alanghtered  and  eaten.  The  lino  of  telegraph  poles,  how- 
ever, which  crosses  the  hills,  if  a  streak  of  light  which  will 
soon  illuminate  this  benighted  comer  of  the  world. 

I  was  mach  struck  with  the  free,  vigorous,  healthy  look 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  men  were  noble  examples  of 
physical  vigor.  The  women — except  one  old  dame — ^I  did 
not  see;  but  the  children  showed  the  soundness  of  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprang.  There  was  one  little  girl, 
with  a  cloud  of  auburn  curls  around  her  head,  whose  blue 
eye  and  tan-roseate  cheek  made  a  very  sunshine  in  the 
shaded  doorway  where  she  sat.  The  men  were  not  only 
pre-eminently  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  they  had  honest, 
happy,  reliable  faces — ^faccs  which  it  strengthens  you  to 
look  upon.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  among  tliem,  notwithstanding  tlieir  rude  mode  of 
life,  and  their  complete  isolation. 

We  had  but  an  hour  allowed  us,  and  so  went  springing 

from  rock  to  rock,  or  bounding  over  the  elastic  marshes, 

inhaling  alternate  whifik  of  fish  and  flowers,  nntil  we  had 
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made  a  ra^nd  tour  of  the  village.    Under  that  glorioiis  skj, 
and  in  the  breath  of  that  bracing  air,  the  scenery  had  a 
singular  charm  for  me.    The  sea,  blue  as  the  Mediterranean, 
thrust  its  shining  arms  deep  among  the  hills,  which,  divided 
hj  lagoons,  resembled  an  archipelago  of  green  idands. 
The  white  rocks  along  the  shore  hurled  back  a  whiter  wall 
of  snowy  breakers;  and  westward,  beyond  the  peaked 
headland  of  Cape    Ray,    rose    the    blue   mountain-wall, 
streaked  with  the  gray  of  its  rocky  parapet.    Not  a  tree, 
not  even  a  large  shrub  was  in  sight  ^  nothing  but  grass, 
flowers,  and  rocks.    The  bare  forms  of  the  landscape  har- 
monized with  its  monotony  of  color ;  it  was  sublime  in  its 
very  bleakness  and  simplicity.    It  resembled  nothing  I  have 
seen  on  the  American  Continent,  but  rather  the  naked, 
heathery  hills  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

In  two  hours  we  resumed  our  course,  standing  eastward 
along  the  coast,  whose  beautiful  stretch  of  swelling  hills 
turned  to  a  deep  violet  in  the  flush  of  sunset.  The  xught 
was  cloudless,  sparkling  with  stars,  streaked  with  meteors, 
and  illuminated  by  a  twilight  which  wheeled  slowly 
from  west  to  east,  under  the  North  Star,  but  never  Aided 
away.  In  the  morning  we  saw  the  uninhabited  islands  of 
Miquelon  and  Langlcy,  which  belong  to  France,  and  passed 
near  enough  to  the  fishing-station  of  St.  Pierre  to  discern 
the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  harbor.  The 
neighboring  waters  were  dotted  with  the  red  or  tan- 
colored  sails  of  the  French  fishing  smacks.  The  town  of 
St.  Pierre  contains  but  about  1,500  inhabitants,  but  I  was 
informed  that  during  the  Summer  season  there  are  fre- 
quently 400  sail  in  the  harbor,  and  from  30,000  to  40|000 
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penom  in  the  ftreetai  We  shoiild  probably  hare  tduohed 
there  but  for  the  fiict  that  the  French  gOYemment  exacts  a 
dntj  of  three  francs  a  ton  on  all  foreign  shipping  entering 
the  port.  Stc  Pierre  is  to  be  made  a  naval  station,  and 
the  Goremment  designs  sending  large  numbers  of  re- 
emits  for  the  marine  to  be  educated  in  the  fiyhing  service. 
Tbere  is  no  better  school  in  the  world  to  make  hardy 
avbrSi 


XXI. 


A  TELEGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


[AUGUST,    1866.] 


■♦-•- 


n. — St.  Jom^,  AND  A  Walk  to  TofsaHi. 


I  WAS  lying  in  my  berth,  in  one  of  the  deck  state-roonu, 
on  Monday  morning,  when  a  sailor  came  up  to  the  open 
-^dndow  and  said:  ''You'd  better  get  up.  Sir;  we  shall  be 
at  St.  Johns  in  an  hour."  I  took  his  advice  at  once,  hur- 
ried on  my  clothes,  and  got  on  deck  in  time  to  see  us  pass 
Cape  Spear,  a  bare,  green  headland,  crowned  with  a  light- 
house, beyond  which  the  coast  trends  westward  fer  several 
miles.  The  land  was  lofty,  presenting  a  bold  front  to  the 
sea,  and  the  entrance  to  St.  Johns  Harbor,  which  our  little 
pilot  pointed  out  to  me  in  front  of  us,  was  a  narrow  gap 
between  two  precipitous  hills  whose  bases  almost  touched. 
The  morning  was  rainy  and  overcast,  but  not  foggy,  and 
the  approach  to  the  shore  was  so  secure  that  we  made 
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direody  for  the  entrance,  which  we  had  almost  reached, 
when  a  foor-oared  boat,  carrying  a  pilot,  pnt  off  to  meet 
na.  The  town  of  St  Johns  already  began  to  appear 
through  th#  gap  or  %orge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
nUing  between  nearly  perpendicular  walls  of  dark  red 
sandstone,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  700  feet  on  the 
■oothem,  and  520  feet  on  the  northern  side.  We  were 
hafled  from  a  small  lighthouse  and  battery  at  the  entrance. 
The  passage  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
wide. 

Signal  Hill,  on  the  north  side,  is  crowned  with  an  old 
battery  and  barracks,  now  converted  into  a  military  hospi- 
taL  There  is  also  a  water  battery  of  five  guns  at  its  foot, 
opposite  Chain  Rock,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  former 
times  a  heavy  iron  chain  was  stretched  from  this  rock 
across  the  channel,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ships.  Be- 
yond this  point  we  entered  the  harbor,  which  curved 
around  South-side  Hill,  extending  inland  for  nearly  a  mile. 
It  has  plenty  of  water  everyv^'here,  with  excellent  holding 
ground,  and  is  completely  sheltered  by  the  high  hills  of  the 
coast.  The  town  is  built  on  the  western  mde,  facing  the 
entrance.  Its  old-&shioned  houses  of  brick  and  weather- 
beaten  wood  line  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
dimbing  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Colonial  Buildings,  the 
Government  House  and  two  small  fortifications.  Beyond 
it,  other  hills,  partly  cultivated,  and  dotted  with  small 
white  country-houses,  rise  inland.  A  crowd  of  schooners 
and  small  craft  lay  at  the  wharves,  and  fishing  boats  were 
moving  hither  and  thither  over  the  Iiarbor.    All  around  the 
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shores,  wherever  space  could  be  found,  were  the  flikes  of 
the  fishermen — flight  wooden  platforms,  supported  by  poles, 
and  covered  with  salted  codfish  in  all  stages  of  drying. 
These  picturesque  flakes,  n6t  unlike  the  grajte  arbors  of 
Italy,  and  a  powerful  fishy  smell  in  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
claim at  once  to  the  stranger  the  principal  business  of  St. 
Johns. 

We  moved  slowly  up  the  harbor  and  came  to  anchor  near 
its  western  extremity.  The  arrival  of  the  James  Adger 
produced  a  much  more  decided  sensation  than  at  Halifiuc. 
Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  there  was  a  crowd  gathered 
npon  the  wharf,  and  some  of  us  who  landed  for  a  stroll 
before  breakfast  were  stared  at  by  all  the  men  we  met  and 
followed  by  most  of  the  boys.  The  principal  busness  street 
in  the  town  is  near  the  water,  running  along  the  western  nde 
of  the  harbor.  The  houses  are  mostly  two-story  dwellings 
of  brick  or  stone,  with  heavy  slate  roo&,  and  more  remark- 
able for  solidity  than  beauty.  This  part  of  the  town  has 
all  been  rebuilt  since  the  great  conflagration  in  June,  1840, 
from  the  eflects  of  which  St.  Johns  has  but  recently  reco- 
vered. At  that  time  a  space  of  150  acres  was  burned  over, 
and  2,300  buildings  consumed.  Twelve  thousand  people 
were  made  homeless,  and  property  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,000  destroyed.  Those  districts  which  escaped  stiU 
retain  the  dingy  old  wooden  houses  of  which  the  town  was 
originally  built.  The  population  of  St.  Johns  at  present  is 
estimated  at  20,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  visited  all  of  the  principal 
sights  of  the  place,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Winton,  edi- 
tor of  Tht  P%M%c  Ledger.    The  most  prominent  bnildiiig 
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is  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  which  had  just  been  completed. 
It  oceapiea  a  commanding  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  being  built  of  gray  stone,  with  tall  square  towers,  bears 
aome  resemblance  to  the  Cathedral  of  Montreal,  which  it 
equals  in  dimensions.  The  mterior,  however,  does  not  bear 
^oot  its  exterior  promise.  The  nave  is  low,  and  therefore 
does  not  produce  the  effect  which  might  be  expected  from 
its  length  and  breadth;  the  ardiitectnral  ornaments  are 
tawdry  and  inharmonious.  The  palace  of  Bishop  Mullock 
stands  beside  the  Cathedral,  with  a  little  garden  in  front. 
On  this  part  of  the  hill  is  an  earthwork  called  Fort  Frede- 
rick, which  contained  but  a  small  garrison.  In  fact,  the 
entire  number  of  troops  stationed  at  St.  Johns,  including 
those  in  Fort  William,  Chain  Rock  Battery,  and  upon  Sig- 
nal Hill,  amounts  only  to  about  two  hundred  men,  who 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Company, 
and  are  not  transferred  to  other  stations.  I  never  saw  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  body  of  men.  There  are  in 
England  no  ruddier  faces,  no  clearer  eyes,  no  more  sappy 
and  well-conditioned  bodies.  I  looked  with  great  admira- 
tion at  one  of  the  sentries  on  duty  at  Fort  William.  Tall, 
straight  as  a  lance,  with  firmly  chiselled,  half-Grecian  fea- 
tures, a  thick,  soft  mustache  and  a  classical  chin,  he  had  a 
complexion  like  that  of  a  ripe  peach,  a  mellow,  ruddily 
golden  flush,  which  showed  the  noblest  painting  of  air  and 
sunshine,  and  was  worthy  of  the  Titianic  pencil  of  Page. 

Capt.  Bowlin  courteously  conducted  us  over  Fort  Frede- 
rick, where  the  most  interesting  thing  I  saw  was  the  library 
and  reading-room  of  the  soldiers — a  neat  little  apart- 
ment, containing  1,650  well-selected  volumes,  and  a  number 
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of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  I  am  not  aware  that  so 
profitable  an  institution  as  this  has  ever  been  attached  to 
any  of  our  own  garrisons.  The  fortifications  are  all  small, 
and  seem  to  me  quite  insufiident  for  the  defence  of  so 
important  a  place.  The  Government  House,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  built  on  a  scale  of  needless  magnificence,  having 
cost  £30,000,  on  an  estimate  of  £9,000.  It  b  a  long,  heavy- 
looking  mansion,  of  dark  gray  stone,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
lull,  and  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  planted  with  trees, 
which  appear  to  grow  very  slowly  on  the  thin  soiL  In  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  towards  the  north  and  west,  there  are 
several  neat  private  residences  with  gardens  attached, 
where  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  fruit  ripen,  and  even 
apples,  with  proper  protection,  are  made  to  bear;  but 
strawberries  (which  were  just  disappearing)  gooseberries, 
currants,  and  cherries,  are  the  only  certain  fruits. 

The  Colonial  Building,  with  its  Grecian  portico,  stands 
near  the  Government  Ilouse.  The  Council  Chambers  were 
closed,  but  I  saw  the  Library,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  moaeom 
of  the  natural  history  of  Newfoundland,  which  promises 
to  be  valuable.  There  were  seals  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
wolves,  foxes,  partridges,  grouse,  hawks,  owls,  the  Jbeads 
and  horns  of  the  cariboo  or  reindeer,  beaver,  otter,  hares, 
and  various  other  animals,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  peca- 
liar  to  the  island.  The  cariboo  is  said  to  be  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Lapp  reindeer,  whence  some  have  conjectured 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Norsemen,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  first  discovered  Newfoundland,  which  they 
named  HeUidandy  or  "  The  Land  of  broad,  flat  stones." 
In  the  hall  of  the  building  there  is  a  vacant  niche,  which 
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m|^t  to  be  filled  with  a  statae  of  the  gaUant  old  Adminl, 
Sir  Humphiey  Gilbert^  who  in  the  year  1588  founded  St. 
Jdms. 

The  Epiaoopal  Cathedral  stands  on  the  dope  of  the  hill, 
befew  its  Gathdic  rivaL  Only  the  chancel  has  been  erected, 
iHiich  is  of  dark  st<me,  of  a  plain  bat  pleasing  form  of  the 
.  Gothic  style.  From  its  imposing  dimensions,  the  bmlding, 
when  completed,  will  surpass  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  siae, 
as  the  latter  surpasses  it  in  position.  The  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  sects  is  very  bitter,  and  since  an  mdepoident 
Colonial  (Jovemment  has  been  given  to  Newfoundland,  it 
enters  into  politics,  and  is  the  source  of  endless  bickerings. 
There  are  several  other  Protestant  churches,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Congregational  Church,  but  none  of  them 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  In  fact.  Nature  has 
done  nearly  everything  for  St.  Johns.  Spread  along  the 
slope  of  a  long  hill,  almost  every  house  commands  a  view  of 
the  beautiful  harbor,  the  grand  gateway  between  Signal  and 
South-side  Hills,  and  an  arc  of  blue  ocean  beyond ;  while, 
looking  inland,  picturesque  hills,  black  fir-woods,  yellow 
hay-fields,  cottages,  and  the  white  ribands  of  admirable 
roads,  branching  off  in  various  directions,  form  landscapes 
of  very  different  character,  but  equally  as  attractive.  The 
air  is  always  pure  and  exhilarating,  and  though  there  is 
much  rain  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months,  fogs  are 
quite  rare.  The  thick  mist-curtains  which  enshroud  the 
great  fishing-banks  roll  up,  day  after  day,  to  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  shore,  and  there  tower,  like  immense  walls, 
leaving  all  within  them  in  clear  sunshine.  The  harbor  of 
St.  Johns  is  much  less  subject  to  fog  than  that  of  Halifax. 
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In  calling  Newfoundland  the  Land  of  Fogs,  we  haTe  madb 
the  mistake  of  applying  to  the  island  the  dimate  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  Grand  Bank,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  belt  of  deep  water  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth. 
The  morning  of  our  arrival  was  rainy,  bat  abont  noon 
the  wind  came  out  of  the  south-west,  rolling  the  masses  of 
cloud  before  it,  and  leaving  spaces  of  blue  sky  in  their 
place.  As  the  time  of  our  stay  was  uncertain,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  see  something  of  the  country,  I  acceded  to  a 
proposal  of  Mr.  Winton,  that  we  should  walk  out  in  the 
afternoon  to  a  farm  belonging  to  his  mother,  near  Topsail, 
on  Conception  Bay,  eleven  miles  distant,  and  there  spend 
the  night.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Middlebrook  joined  me, 
and  we  started  at  once.  Following  the  main  street  in  a 
south-western  direction,  past  the  head  of  the  harbor,  we 
soon  emerged  into  a  fine  macadamized  road,  which  lefl  the 
valley  and  gradually  ascended  over  the  undulating  slopes 
of  the  hills.  For  some  distance  it  was  lined  with  suburban 
cottages,  surrounded  with  potato-patches,  gooseberry- 
bushes,  or  clumps  of  fir  and  spruce  trees,  which  sometimes 
attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  largest  trunk  I  saw 
was  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  To  these  followed 
fields  of  thick  grass,  sometimes  brown  and  shorn,  some- 
times striped  with  fragrant  swathes  or  dotted  with  rounded 
haycocks.  There  were  also  some  fields  of  oats  and  barley, 
which  were  still  quite  green,  one  only  coming  into  head. 
We  met  a  few  rough  country  cart^  driven  by  hardy,  sun- 
burned men  or  boys,  going  to  St.  Johns,  but  neither  horse- 
men nor  pleasure-carriages,  nor  pedestrians,  except  unmis- 
takable laborers.    It  was  evidently  a  land  of  work. 
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After  trmvdfing  fimr  or  five  miles  at  a  pace  which  would 
liaye  been  fiidgning  bat  for  the  oonstant  exhilaration  of  the 
■ovIh-westbreeEe  that  blew  in  oar  fiuses,  we  reached  a  wild, 
nriling  upland,  where  the  sig^  of  cultivation  became  more 
■carce,  and  from  the  character  of  the  wild  land  I  coald  per- 
tawe  how  much  labor  and  expense  are  reqainte  to  fit  it  for 
eoltivation*  Hie  timber  is  short,  but  exceedingly  hard  and 
toug^  and  after  the  trees  are  cat  and  the  stamps  grabbed  np, 
the  soil  is  covered  with  loose  stones,  which  mast  be  picked  off 
over  and  over  again  before  there  is  a  sufficient  foothold  fi>r 
grain  or  potatoes.  In  spite  of  all  this,  and  the  fact  that  the 
soil  is  but  a  thin  layer  apon  a  basis  of  solid  rock,  which 
continually  crops  out  through  it,  the  ^-icld  of  hay  is  re- 
markably good,  and  potatoes,  when  they  escape  the  rot, 
produce  very  well.  The  price  of  cleared  land  varies  from 
£5  to  £15  per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location. 
Fanning,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  can  scarcely  be  remu- 
nerative, except  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  verv  dear. 

The  scenery  through  which  our  roa«l  lay  reminded  me 
continually  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  It  certainly 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  part  of  the  American  continent 
which  I  have  visited.  High,  bald  ranges  of  hills,  following 
the  line  of  the  coast,  stretched  away  southwards,  where 
they  blended  with  the  rolling  inland,  covered  with  dark 
woods  of  spruce,  fir,  and  larch.  From  every  ridge  we  over- 
looked stem  tracts  of  wilderness,  which  cmlK)somed  lakes 
of  cold,  fresh  water,  bluer  than  sapphire.  Occasionally, 
streams  whose  tint  of  golden  brown  betrayed  the  roots  and 
trunks  through  which  they  had  filtered,  brawled  over  their 
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rocky  beds.  A  few  cattle  and  sheep  gra&ng  along  the  edge 
of  the  woods  gave  a  pastoral  air  to  thia  region,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  desolate  in  its  raggednen  and 
loneliness. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  a  wayside  tavern,  wherci 
in  a  room  with  sanded  floor  and  colored  prints  on  the  walls, 
we  were  served  with  spruce  beer,  bitter  wiUi  the  resinons 
extract  of  the  tree.  We  had  walked  eight  miles,  and  were 
now  upon  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Conception  Bay,  a  deep  sheet  of  water  which  reaches  to 
within  three  miles  of  Flacentia  Bay,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,  and  almost  insulates  the  promontory  <m  which 
St.  Johns  is  built.  Two  hills  opened  like  a  gateway,  and 
between  them  spread  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  with  its 
dim  further  shore,  and  the  long,  undulating  hiUs  of  BeU 
Isle  basking  in  the  sofl  light  of  the  afternoon  son.  The 
road,  which  was  as  hard  and  smooth  as  an  English  highway, 
led  downwards  to  the  shore,  revealing  with  every  sfep  a 
wider  stretch  of  bay,  over  which  towered,  on  the  right,  the 
pale  red  and  gray  rocks  of  Topsail  Head,  rising  to  a  height 
of  scycn  or  eight  hundred  feet.  In  a  little  glen,  the  bottom 
of  which,  by  careful  clearing  and  draining,  had  been  turned 
into  a  smooth  field  of  thick,  mossy  turf,  we  found  the  neat 
white  cottage  which  was  to  be  our  restmg-place  for  the 
night.  A  rapid  stream  foamed  beside  it,  and  hills  of  fir 
inclosed  it  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  which  was  open 
to  the  bay.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  absent,  bat  we 
foimd  a  man  and  maid-servant,  who  conducted  the  affiurs 
of  the  household  in  her  stead. 

As  there  were  still  two  or  three  hours  of  daylight,  we 
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miked  on  to  the  liDage  of  TopBail,  and'foDowed  the  road 
along  the  diore  to  a  place  called  Chamberlain's  Point. 
The  news  acrosB  the  bay,  and  sontli-westward  towards  its 
head,  were  very  beantifiiL  BeU  Ide  lay  stretched  out  before 
lb  in  its  whde  length,  with  the  pictnresqne  little  fisiiing 
Tillage  of  Lance  Cove  opposite  to  ns.  Little  Bell  Isle  and 
Kdlyt  Isle  were  forther  sonth,  and  beyond  them  the  shore 
waa  no  longer  bold  and  Mnf^  bnt  sank  into  gentle  hills. 
The  road  was  lined  with  the  wooden  huts  of  the  fishermen, 
with  here  and  there  the  more  ambitions  summer  cottage 
of  a  St.  John's  merchant,  boned  in  a  sheltering  grove  of  fir- 
trees.  The  scenery  became  less  bleak  and  ragged  as  we 
advanced,  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  time  to  follow  the 
road  to  Holyrood,  eighteen  miles  further,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay. 

We  returned  to  the  cottage  under  a  sunset  sky  as  clear 
and  cold  as  it  is  possible  for  a  sky  to  appear.  The  fire  of 
dried  boughs  in  the  capacious  chimney-place  was  very 
comfortable  in  the  evening,  and  in  spite  of  a  brilliant  white 
auroral  arch  and  Bhooting  lances  of  golden  flame  in  the 
northern  sky,  we  preferred  remaming  in-doors,  lounging  on 
the  benches  in  the  chimney  comer,  smoking,  and  listening 
to  tales  of  cod-fishing,  and  wolf  or  bear  hunting,  told  by 
the  shrewd,  sturdy,  serving-man,  William  of  Dorsetshire. 
WOliam  was  farmer,  hunter,  and  sailor,  all  in  one,  and  his 
originaUy  frank  and  honest  nature  had  ripened  vigorously 
in  the  exercise  of  the  three  manliest  occupations  in  the 
world.  His  blunt,  expressive  language  and  rough  expe- 
riences of  the  Newfoundland  shores  and  forests  had  a  real 
charm  for  me,  and  the  early  bedtime  of  the  country  came 
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on  apaco.  I  enjoyed  a  sound  sleep  after  the  day^s  tramp^ 
and  awoke  with  the  first  blush  of  a  morning  as  frostily  cool 
as  our  October.  We  had  hired  a  horse  and  light  wagon 
from  Mr.  Daly,  who  kept  a  store  and  tavern  for  the  fishermen 
at  Topsail ;  Mr.  Winton  added  his  own  wagon  and  gray 
pony,  and  two  hours'  drive  over  the  hills,  in  the  cloudless 
sunshine  and  elastic  air,  brought  us  back  to  St.  Johns. 

We  found  our  fellow  passengers  preparing  for  an  excur- 
sion to  Portugal  Cove,  on  Conception  Bay.  The  hospita- 
lity of  St.  Johns  was  already  exerting  itself  to  find  means 
for  our  diversion,  and  every  available  private  carriage  in  the 
town  (where  there  is  not  a  single  hack  to  be  hired)  liad 
been  secured.  Before  one  o'clock  all  our  passengers  and 
twenty  or  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  were  on 
the  road.  We  passed  the  Cathedral  and  Government 
House,  catching,  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  glimpse 
of  Quidi  Vidi  Lake,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  which 
lies  behind  Signal  Hill,  and  slowly  climbed  to  the  rolling, 
wooded  uplands  of  the  interior.  To  the  north  extended  a 
shallow  basin,  containing  1,700  acres  of  dwarf  spruce  for- 
est, beyond  which  arose  the  blue  headlands  of  the  coast, 
w-ith  slips  of  the  ocean  horizon  between.  All  this  tract 
might  be  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  much  of  it  would 
require  drainage,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  it  for  grain 
w^ould  hardly  repay  the  scanty  and  uncertain  yield.  All 
this  region  is  remarkably  well  watered :  in  fact,  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  whole  island,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
one-fourth  of  its  surface  consists  of  lakes  and  ponds.  We 
passed  several  beautiful  lakes,  swarming  with  trout,  and 
gleaming  cold  and  blue  in  the  sunshine.     Twenty-mile 
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Pond,  a  picturesque  dieet  of  water,  is  six  or  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  contains  several  islands.  There  were  a  few  cot- 
tages and  hay-fields  along  the  road,  and  I  saw  some  stacks 
of  peat,  which  most  have  been  cut  more  from  custom  and 
tradition  than  necesoity,  for  wood  is  abundant. 

After  skirting  the  shores  of  Twenty-mile  Pond,  the  road 
Grossed  another  ridge,  and  descended  rapidly  towards  Coja- 
eap'dxm  Bay,  which,  as  on  the  Topsail  Road,  opened  finely 
between  two  lofty  headlands,  with  the  northern  half  of 
Bdl  Isle  before  us,  and  the  line  of  the  opposite  shore 
rtretohing  away  dimly  to  its  extremity.  The  .bight  bdow 
US,  inclosed  by  the  headlands,  was  Portugal  Cove;  and  the 
huts  of  the  fishermen,  sprinkled  over  the  rocks,  formed  a 
crescent  a  mile  in  length,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  stream 
from  the  lake  above  fell  in  sparkling  cascades  into  the  bay. 
Flakes  covered  with  odoriferous  codfish  arose  like  terraces 
from  the  shore,  where  the  boats  of  the  fishermen  were 
moored,  while  others,  with  their  lines  out,  dotted  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water.  There  was  a  wild  and  picturesque  beauty 
in  the  place,  which  made  us  forget  its  fishy  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  party  strolled  around  the  cove ;  others  climbed 
rocks  for  a  wider  lookout ;  others  read  the  epitaphs  in  an 
ancient  graveyard ;  but  after  an  hour  or  two  all  were  will- 
ing to  return  to  the  village  tavern,  where  our  hosts  had 
provided  an  admirable  lunch.  We  returned  to  St.  Johns 
early  in  the  afternoon  on  account  of  the  dinner  to  be  given 
on  board  the  steamer  in  the  evening. 


xxu. 

A  TELEGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[AUeOBT.  IBBB.] 


m. — St.  Joqns — EzcuBsiOHs  asd  Fjui'irinxB. 

I  AROSE  on  the  following  morning  at  five  o*c1oak,  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Field  on  a  trip  to  Logie  Bay,  a  core  in 
the  coast  about  six  Tniles  north  of  St.  Johna.  We  had  s 
light  open  wagon,  an  Irish  driver,  and  an  old  stager  of  a 
horse,  which  took  na  over  the  gronnd  in  a  tew  minntes  leM 
than  an  hour.  The  road  passed  through  aporUonofthe 
stunted  fir-woods  which  we  had  skirted  on  the  way  to  Por^ 
tiigal  Gove,  and  then  turned  eastward  towards  the  ooart, 
approaching  a  lofty  headland  of  red  sandstone  rook,  which 
is  a  prominent  featnre  in  the  view  northward  from  St. 
Johns.  The  rollmg  upland  gradually  sloped  into  a  narrow 
valley,  with  a  stream  at  the  bottom.  Following  this,  m 
descended  to  a  cluster  of  fishing  huts  at  the  head  of  a  rooky 
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thirteen  Bhillings.  The  value,  let  me  here  ezplun,  is  not  w 
much  regnUted  hy  the  demand  in  foreign  markets  aa  by  th« 
will  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Johna,  who  not  only  fix  the 
price  of  the  fish  they  buy  but  of  the  goods  they  sell  to  tbe 
fishermen.  They  thus  gain  in  both  ways,  and  fidten  rapidly 
OD  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  most  honest  and  umple- 
hearted  race  in  the  world.  It  is  their  policy  to  beep  tbe 
fishermen  always  in  debt  to  them,  and  the  prodaoe  ctf  the 
fishing  season  is  often  mortgaged  to  them  in  advanoe.  It 
ia  on  actual  ikct  that  theeo  poor  fishermen  are  oUiged  to 
pay  for  thdr  flotir,  groceries,  and  provirions  from  fiO  to 
100  per  cent  more  than  the  rich  and  independent  rendents 
of  St.  Johns.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  mendiaats 
amass  large  fortunes  in  the  course  of  eight  or  teu  yeara, 
while  their  virtunl  serfs  renmn  as  poor  and  as  ignorant  as 
their  Others  before  them.  These  things  were  mentioned 
to  me  by  more  than  one  of  the  intelligent  citisena  of  St. 
Johns,  and  confirmed  by  all  of  the  fishermen  with  whom  I 
conversed  on  the  subject.  Several  of  the  latter  said  to  me, 
"  Ah,  Sir,  if  your  people  had  the  manogemoit  of  things 
hero  it  wonld  be  better  for  us."  This  monopoUzmg  spirit 
of  g^n  is  the  curse,  not  only  of  St.  Johns,  but  of  all  New- 
foundland. It  is  the  spirit  which  resists  all  progress,  all 
improTctnents  for  the  general  good  which  seem  to  threaten 
the  overthrow  of  its  unjust  advantages — which  has  made 
Newfoundland  at  the  present  day,  three  himdred  and  fifty 
yeara  after  its  discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  an  almost 
unitnown  wildemesa,  and  which  would  ftun  preserve  it  as  a 
wilderness,  in  order  that  no  other  branch  of  industry  may 
be  developed  but  that  upon  which  it  preys. 
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Hie  fishermen  in  some  oases  deliver  their  fish  to  the 
merchants,  cured ;  in  others,  the  bitter  purchase  the  yield 
as  it  comes  from  the  boats,  and  have  the  drying  done  upon 
their  own  flakes.  The  livers  are  usually  sold  separately  to 
those  merchants  who  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  oil.  The 
dried  cod,  after  having  been  assorted,  are  stored  in  ware- 
houses, ready  to  be  shipped  to  foreign  markets.  The 
greatest  demand  is  from  Spain,  Cuba,  and  the  West 
Indies  generally.  The  whole  town  is  pervaded  by  the 
peculiar  odor  of  the  fish,  which  even  clings  to  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  deal  in  tbcm.  This  odor,  very 
unpleasant  at  first,  becomes  agreeable  by  familiarity,  and 
finally  the  nostrils  cease  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  St. 
Johns  is  decidedly  the  most  ancient  and  fish-like  town  in 
North  America.  I  saw  a  man  in  the  street  one  day  whose 
appearance  and  expression  were  precisely  that  of  a  dried 
codfish. 

We  returned  homewards  from  Logic  Bay  by  way  of 
Virginia  Water,  the  residence  of  Mr.  £merson,  Solicitor- 
General.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  secluded 
hermitages  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  We  first 
turned  into  a  stony  lane,  leading  through  the  midst  of  a 
yoimg  forest  of  fir  and  spruce  trees.  As  the  lane  de- 
scended the  trees  became  taller  and  more  dense,  until  we 
arrived  at  a  cottage-lodge,  shaded  by  a  willow,  on  the  edge 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  entirely  encompassed  by  the  dark 
woods.  Passing  this  lodge,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  grassy 
peninsula,  twenty  yards  in  width,  between  what  appeared 
to  be  two  lakes,  but  were  in  reality  the  two  ends  of  one, 
which  cur^'cs  itself  into  a  nearly  perfect  circle,  three  miles 
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in  extent.  A  gate  at  the  end  of  this  iathmiu  nahered  ns 
into  the  woods  again,  between  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  bo  dense  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  Out  of 
the  dark  avenne  we  came  at  last  npon  an  open  lavn  of 
about  two  acres,  eloping  from  Mr.  EmeraOD's  cottage  to 
the  lukc.  The  cottage  had  a  veranda  in  front,  oompletely 
overrun  with  hop-vines  and  the  fragrant  woodbine,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wall  of  fir  trees  behind  it  were  brilliant 
with  the  blossoms  of  a  variety  of  hardy  gardea-flowera. 
The  lawn  sloped  to  the  south,  looking  across  the  lake  to 
the  woods  beyond,  whoso  dark-green  tops  hemmed  in  the 
sky.  The  keen  north-west  wind  which  rippled  the  water 
was  unfult  around  the  cotti^,  so  completely  was  it  shd- 
tered  by  its  fir  palisades. 

Mr.  Emerson  and  his  daughters  received  ns  cordially, 
and  oSercd  us  some  delicious  coffee,  which  our  long  ride  in 
the  cool  morning  air  made  very  acceptable.  I  r^pretted 
that  time  would  not  allow  us  to  explore  tbc  wild  wood- 
paths  over  the  island  on  which  his  house  is  built,  and  that 
the  carringo-road  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  was  so 
much  out  of  repair  that  we  could  not  pass  over  it.  TTie 
lake  swarms  with  trout,  and  as  Mr.  Emerson  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  whole  of  it,  he  has  at  hand  an 
unlimited  supply  of  this  prince  of  fish.  The  cottage  vaa 
originally  built  by  a  fonner  Governor  of  the  island.  Were 
it  in  the 'vicinity  of  New  York  or  London,  the  property 
would  be  beyond  all  price ;  but  when  I  looked  up  at  the 
cold  sky  overhead,  and  remembered  the  brief^  barren 
Summer  of  Newfoundland,  I  felt  that  I  should  prefer  ft 
simple  tent  beneath  the  Oriental  palms. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  walked  out  to  Sgnal  Sll,  the  peak 
of  whioh  I  have  alread  j  spoken,  forming  the  northern  aide 
of  tiie  gatewaj  to  the  harbor.  It  is  a  mass  of  old  red 
nndatoney  rising  620  feet  above  the  sea.  The  sommit  la 
devoted  entirely  to  militarj  purposes.  There  was  formerly  a 
battery,  whieh,  being  of  litde  nse,  has  been  abandoned ;  also 
a  hospital,  which  has  been  converted  into  barracks  for  the 
married  soldiers,  and  a  station  whence  approaching  vessels 
are  signalled  to  the  town.  A  steep  and  nigged  footrpath 
over  the  rocks  led  ns  to  the  block-house,  ont  of  which  rises 
ibe  rignal-stafi^  on  the  iq>ez  of  the  headland.  Hie  door 
was  open,  the  house  untenanted,  and  I  made  my  way  to 
the  look-out  gallery,  and  used  the  excellent  telescope,  with- 
out hindrance  from  any  one.  The  panorama  from  this 
point  is  superb,  embracing  the  town  and  harbor  of  St. 
Johns,  the  country  inland,  clouded  with  forests  and  span- 
gled with  blue  lakes,  as  fiu*  as  the  western  headlands 
which  rise  above  Conception  Bay.  At  my  feet  yawned 
the  throat  of  the  wonderful  harbor ;  Southside  Hill,  gray 
and  mossy,  rose  beyond  it,  with  the  long,  narrow  inlet  of 
Freshwater  Bay  to  the  left,  and  the  bold  green  hills  of  the 
ooast  stretching  away  to  Cape  Spear.  Between  me  and 
the  latter  point  the  boats  of  the  St.  Johns  fishermen 
swarmed  over  the  water,  and  on  a  distant  horizon  arose 
the  wall  of  white  fog  which  marks  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Bank. 

I  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  fishing  village  of  Quidi 
Yidi,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
descending  Signal  Hill  took  a  path  which  led  to  the  right, 
along  the  top  of  &  range  of  grassy  fields.    The  people  of 
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St.  Johns  account  for  the  name  of  the  lake  bj  a  tradition 
of  an  old  Portuguese  sailor,  its  discoverer,  who,  at  first 
beholding  it,  cried  out  in  his  native  language,  *^  What  do  I 
see  ?  "  This  lake  is  a  favorite  resort  in  summer,  and  the 
place  where  the  annual  regattas  are  held.  It  is  about  a 
mile  long,  lying  in  a  deep  valley,  the  ndes  of  whioh  are 
covered  with  hay-fields.  A  stream  from  its  further  end 
falls  in  a  succession  of  little  cascades  down  a  rocky  ledge 
into  the  land4ocked  cove,  around  which  the  village  of 
Quidi  Yidi  is  built.  We  pursued  our  path  over  a  doinng 
down  covered  with  dwarf  whortle-berries  and  wild  rosea 
of  delicious  perfume.  The  Kdlmia  lattfolia  grew  in 
thick  clumps,  and  its  flowering  period  was  not  entirely 
past.  After  a  walk  of  a  mile  we  reached  the  village,  whioh 
contains  forty  or  fifty  houses,  built  at  the  head  and  along 
the  sides  of  an  oval  sheet  of  water,  completely  inclosed  by 
the  red  rocks,  and  ^o  silent  and  glassy  that  no  one  would 
ever  suppose  it  communicated  with  the  turbulent  sea 
without. 

Quidi  Yidi  is  entirely  a  fishing  village,  and  a  more 
picturesque  one  an  artist  could  not  desire.  Except  the 
smells  of  the  codfish  drying  on  the  lofty  flakes,  which  at 
once  disenchant  a  romantic  visitor,  it  seems  almost  Arcar 
dian  in  its  air  of  neatness  and  of  quiet.  The  flakes,  not- 
withstanding the  uses  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  are 
really  picturesque  objects,  their  light  platforms  shooting 
above  the  grassy  knolls  around  the  vQlage,  and  even  above 
the  houses  and  lanes,  so  that  portions  of  the  place  are 
veritably  roofed  with  cod-fish.  The  boat-houses,  con- 
structed of  light  poles  with  the  bark  on,  extend  over 
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the  iriier,  whose  greea  depths  mirror  the  white  oottages^ 
tiie  flakesi  and  the  red  rocks  towering  above  them.  Three 
or  four  fiahermen  who  had  just  returned  from  their  day's 
worky  saluted  ns  in  a  friendlj  manner,  and  at  onr  request 
manned  a  boat  and  pulled  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  cove, 
where  a  gut  between  the  rocks,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
breadth  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  conducts  to  the 
aea.  This  gut  is  so  shallow,  that  at  some  seasons  the  fish- 
ermen are  confined  within  their  cove  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  unable  to  get  their  boats  outside.  A  heavy  sea 
also  imprisons  them,  and  although  there  was  a  very  light 
swell  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  our  boatmen  preferred 
waiting  fi>r  the  pauses  of  smooth  water.  The  outside 
cove,  between  the  headlands  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Cuck- 
old's Head,  is  small  but  exceedbgly  beautiful,  the  nearly 
vertical  strata  of  red  sandstone  shooting  like  walls  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  A  her- 
ring net  was  set  inside  of  the  cove,  and  two  or  three 
youths  in  a  boat  with  a  gun,  were  endeavoring  to  shoot 
a  salt-water  pigeon.  Our  fishermen  were  fine,  athletic, 
honest  fellows,  and  I  should  desire  no  better  recreation 
than  to  live  a  month  among  them,  sharing  their  labors 
so  &r  as  I  might  be  able,  and  drawing  strength  fix>m 
their  healthy  and  manly  natures. 

In  the  evening  the  grand  ball,  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  and  their  guests,  came  off  at  the  Colo- 
nial Buildings.  It  had  only  been  determined  upon  at  the 
dinner  on  board  the  James  Adgcr  the  evening  before,  and 
the  citizens  of  St.  Johns,  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  labor  of  getting  up  the  entertainment|  were  in  a  ferment 
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of  preparation  from  morning  till  night.  A  Urge  pmate 
party  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  same  evening  was 
postponed  nntiT  the  next  veek,  and  all  the  resoorceB  of  tie 
place  called  upon  to  furnish  a  display  which  riionld  be  ere- 
ditable  to  it  and  to  the  occasion.  They  succeeded  admins 
biy,  and  the  festivity  no  doubt  passed  off  with  greater 
spirit  and  cordiality  on  account  of  its  imprompta  diaracter. 
The  Colonial  Buildings  were  brilliantly  illuminated ;  lil»ft- 
ries  and  offices  were  converted  into  dresung-rooniB,  the 
Supreme  Court  became  a  ball-room,  and  the  AsaenHAy 
Chamber  cont^ned  more  good  things  ^  the  way  of  sup- 
per) than  for  a  long  time  before.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
ball-room  the  English  and  American  flags  were  displayed, 
and  the  band  of  the  garrison  played  loudly  for  the  daaoers. 
At  supper  we  had  speeches  from  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  Cooper^ 
and  Mr.  Field,  with  the  usual  amount  of  cheers  and  entho- 
uasm. 

All  the  belle  sof  St.  Johns  were  present,  and  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  reports  of  their  beauty.  There 
are  no  fresher  and  lovelier  complexions  out  of  Enghuid. 
They  retiun  the  pure  red  and  white — milk  and  rosee,  say 
the  Germans — of  their  transmarine  ancestry,  with  the  bright 
eyes  and  delicate  features  of  our  own  continent.  I  was 
glad  to  see,  however,  that  our  young  American  ladies  bore 
the  teat  of  comparison  without  injury,  and  that  it  waa  not 
merely  the  courtesy  due  to  strangers  which  attracted  the 
Newfoundland  bachelors  towards  them. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  healthy  appearance  of  the 
people.  Statistics  show  that  there  ia  no  climate  in  the 
world  more  conducive  to  health  and  longevity ;  bnt  proba- 
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Uy  tbe  quiet,  miezdtable  habits  of  the  Newfoimdhuideni 
eontribate  somewhat  to  this  result.  There  are,  I  have  been 
no  prevalent  diseases.  I  have  heard  of  some 
of  oonsomption  among  the  fishermen,  probably  occa- 
rioned  by  extreme  hardship  and  ezposore ;  but  fevers  and 
Aseases  of  the  digestive  and  nervons  systems  are  rare.  No 
raoe  of  people  that  I  have  ever  seen  shows  more  healthy 
and  vigorous  stamina,  and  the  natural  morality  which 
aooompanies  this  condition.  They  are  nourished  by  the 
pure,  yhUl  blood,  unmixed  with  any  of  those  morbid 
elements  which  so  often  poison  the  life  of  our  physically 
and  spiritually  intemperate  American  people.  When  shall 
we  learn  the  all-important  truth  that  vice  is  oftener  patho- 
logical than  inherent  b  the  heart,  and  that  a  sound  body  is 
the  surest  safeguard  agunst  those  social  evils  with  which 
we  are  threatened  ? 

Our  passengers  invested  largely  in  dogs.  The  pure 
Newfoundland  breed,  however,  is  about  as  difficult  to  be 
obtained  in  St.  Johns  as  elsewhere,  owing  to  its  being  con- 
tinually crossed  with  exported  curs  of  all  kinds.  Now  and 
then  you  see  a  specimen,  whose  beauty,  sagacity,  and  noble 
animal  dignity  proclaim  him  to  be  of  the  true  blood,  but 
such  are  held  in  high  estimation  and  rarely  offered  for  sale. 
In  the  out-ports,  espedally  towards  Labrador,  the  genuine 
breed  is  more  frequently  met  with.  Of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  on  board,  three  or  four  were  very  fine  animals. 
They  were  ail  jet-black,  long-haired,  and  web-footed,  but 
of  very  different  degrees  of  beauty  and  intelligence.  The 
prices  range  from  two  to  ten  dollars,  according  to  age  and 

quality. 

12* 
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On  Friday  morning  I  made  the  ascent  of  Soath-side  hiD, 
which  is  the  highest  point  near  St.  Johns,  rising  to  an  Mr 
tade  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Croa- 
ing  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  I  took  a  steep, 
stony  path,  which  presently  separated  into  a  number  of 
sheep-tracks,  and  branched  off  among  the  sombby  under- 
growth  which  covered  the  hilL  I  therefore  made  a  Btraigfat 
course  for  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  which  I  reached  after  a 
rough  walk  of  nearly  two  miles,  over  boggy  shelves  of  level 
soil,  up  stony  declivities,  and  through  tearing  thiokets  of 
stunted  spruce.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  a 
spongy,  peat-like  carpet,  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  formed 
from  the  accumulated  deposits  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of 
the  trees  which  once  covered  it.  The  view  is  not  so  jno- 
turesque  as  that  from  Signal  hill,  but  embraces  a  much 
greater  extent  of  country  to  the  south  and  east — a  wild, 
unsettled  chaos  of  dark,  wooded  hills  rolling  away  to  the 
Atlantic  headlands. 

We  walked  for  a  mile  or  more  (I  had  one  companion) 
along  the  ridge  to  get  a  better  view  of  Freshwater  harbor, 
which  lies  just  east  of  the  hill.  Rougher  travcjjlling  could 
not  well  be.  The  summit  was  cut  and  gashed  both  laterally 
and  in  the  line  of  its  direction  by  chasms  of  various  depth 
and  breadth,  sometimes  forming  little  dells  with  cold  ponds 
at  the  bottom,  sometimes  so  concealed  by  a  dense  growth 
of  spruce  that  we  slipped  down  to  our  waists  among  the 
bony  branches  before  we  were  aware.  No  ordinary  boots 
or  garments  could  stand  more  than  three  days  of  such 
work.  At  last  we  reached  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  overlook- 
ing Freshwater  harbor,  which  we  found  to  be  merely  a 
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loog,  nvrrow  oove,  the  end  of  which  was  dosed  bj  a  saad- 
bar.  There  were  two  or  three  fishermen's  huts  on  its  banks, 
and  a  narrow  strip  of  grazing  )and  along  the  edge  of  the 
bleak  wilderness  in  whioh  it  was  indoeed.  The  ocean  was 
doited  with  fishing  crafty  sprinkled  aU  over  its  Une  sarfiu)e. 
Qn  a  fiiTorite  bank  innde  of  Gape  Spear  a  orowd  of  fi^rty 
or  fiffy  had  ooUeeted  together. 

Oar  labor  was  rqMud  by  stumbling  npon  a  path  wfaioh 
led  fiom  Frediwater  to  St.  Johns.  On  our  retnm  I  noticed 
a  londy  cabin  among  the  thickets  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  hill,  and  left  the  path  to  pay  it  a  visit  and  learn  who 
the  people  were  who  lived  in  such  a  wild  place.  We  made 
our  way  with  difficulty  through  the  trees  and  over  the 
chasms  until  we  reached  a  little  glen  where  some  dearing 
had  been  done  and  two  patches  of  weakly  potatoes  had 
been  planted,  in  the  black,  spongy  soiL  The  cabin  stood 
on  a  stony  knob  just  above.  As  we  approached,  a  little 
girl  ran  in  and  closed  the  door,  and  a  dog  set  up  a  fierce 
damor.  I  knocked,  and  after  some  delay  an  Irishwoman 
with  wild  eyes{  unkempt  hair,  and  a  dirty  &ce,  made  her 
appearance.  I  asked  her  for  a  drink ;  whereupon  she  pre- 
sently came  with  a  small  pitcher,  and  requested  us  to  wait 
until  she  should  go  to  a  spring  at  a  little  distance,  the 
water  of  which  was  superior  to  that  of  the  stream  near 
the  house.  When  she  returned  we  entered  the  house, 
which  was  the  very  counterpart  of  an  Irish  cabin — ^the 
walls  of  stone  and  mud,  the  floor  of  earth,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  rudest  and  scantiest  sort.  Three  girls 
were  squatting  around  a  pile  of  smoky  bnushwood  in 
the  chimney-place,  and  the  dog,  not  yet  satisfied  in  re- 
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gard  to  our  characters,  stood  snUenly  growling  bende 
them. 

The  woman,  in  spite  of  her  appearance,  had  that  natural 
conrtesy  which  springs  from  the  heart.  After  giving  as 
some  water  she  produced  a  slab  of  oaten  bread  an  inch 
thick,  and  strongly  resembling  a  specimen  of  gritstone. 
The  taste,  however,  was  better  than  the  appearance;  and 
when  she  added  a  fragment  of  salt  codfidi  and  insiBted  on 
our  drinking  a  pot  of  coffee,  which  I  have  no  donbt  she 
had  prepared  for  her  own  and  her  children's  dinner,  we 
found  her  hospitality  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Hie 
humble  fare  had  an  excellent  relish  after  our  scramble,  and 
the  hearty  good  will  with  which  it  was  offered  freshened 
the  sapless  codfish  and  smoothed  the  asperities  of  the  oat> 
meal  slab.  A  large  gray  cat  came  into  the  cabin  while  wo 
were  thus  engaged,  and  after  having  regarded  us  with  mnch 
gravity  for  a  few  moments,  marched  out  again.  "  Och  1 " 
said  the  woman,  ^'  but  that  is  a  wonderful  cat,  sure.  Here 
niver  was  such  a  cat  in  the  world  at  all  at  alL  She's  not 
afraid,  sir,  of  the  biggest  dog  that  ever  bihrked ;  she^ll  fly 
at  his  throat,  an'  if  ye  didn't  take  her  off  she'd  kill  him 
mighty  quick,  I  tell  ye.  She  knows  everything  that's  goin* 
on,  and  she  understands  your  words  as  plain  as  any  Chris- 
tian. One  night  me  husband  and  meself  was  sittin'  in  this 
blessed  room,  an'  wo  heard  a  scratchin'  like,  at  the  door. 
Says  my  husband,  *  Peggy,  I  think  there^s  a  rat  comin'.' 
Well,  the  cat  was  up  in  the  loft,  and  she  heard  what  he 
said,  and  she  came  down  that  very  instant  and  waited  by 
the  door  till  the  rat  came  in.  It  was  a  dirty,  big  rat, 
bigger  nor  the  cat  herself,  and  she  says  nothin'  but  lets  it 
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go  down  into  the  oeDir  in  yon  corner;  thin  she  heads  it  off 
and  jmnpe  on  iL  Oh,  H0I7  Virg^  didnt  the  rat  roar  I 
And  it  waa  the  king  of  the  rata,  ao  mj  husband  said,  and 
never  a  rat  put  his  ugly  nose  into  this  house  dnee  that 
iu|^t|  an'  its  four  yean  ago.'' 

The  oat  was  the  objjsot  of  the  wonuin's  bonndlesB  enthn- 
naam;  and  her  stories  of  its  sagacity  were  so  annunng  that 
we  were  lavish  m  our  exjM'essiona  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  enconragmg  her.  ^  She  a'most  fright- 
ens me  sometimes,*'  she  added, — ^'^she  looks  into  myfiu)e 
Eke  a  hnman  craytnr,  an'  I  think  shell  np  an'  spake  to  me. 
When  she  sees  anything  strange  she  jist  sits  down  on  her 
hinder  claws,  an^  she  houlds  her  fore  claws  on  each  side  of 
her  head,  an'  she  looks  straight  forrid  till  her  eyes  blaze, 
and  her  body  stretches  right  up,  gittin'  thinner  an'  thinner, 
an'  longer  an'  longer,  till  she's  fall  a  yard  and  a  half  high." 
We  took  our  departure  after  this,  giving  the  woman  a 
small  recompense  for  her  stories,  her  oaten  bread,  and  her 
kindness,  and  receiving  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin's  bless- 
ing in  return. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  gathering  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stabb,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  all  our  guests. 
A  portion  of  our  company  were  conveyed  thither  in  car- 
riages ;  but  as  there  were  not  enough  of  the  latter  to  accom- 
modate all,  the  remainder  set  out  on  foot.  I  presume  it 
was  a  new  sight  for  St.  Johns  to  witness  fifteen  or  twenty 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  evening  dress  promenading  the 
streets.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  were  aware  of  a 
convoy  of  attendants  or  admirers  rather  loud  than  respect- 
foL    The  procession  increased  at  every  step ;  couriers  were 
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sent  in  adi^ance  to  spread  the  neirs,  and  the  dark  ndfrstreeta 
poured  little  rills  of  rowdyism  into  the  great  oarrent  upon 
which  we  were  borue.  The  demoastration  was  confined  to 
whistles,  yellB,  and  other  ontcries,  with  occanonal  remarks 
on  the  appearance  or  dress  of  some  of  oar  party,  made  in 
that  quaint,  picturesque  Myle  whi^  ia  peculiar  to  the 
gamint  of  London  and  New  York.  We  were  fearful  lest 
thcf  should  carry  the  joke  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance; 
but  the  crowd  was  a  thoroughly  good-humored  one,  and  on 
our  arrival  at  our  destination,  the  whole  convoy,  then  num- 
bering between  two  and  three  hundred,  united  in  giving  na 
three  cheers. 

The  hospitality  of  St.  Johns  never  flagged  up  to  the  last 
moment.  Our  party  lived  almost  entirely  on  shore,  in  a 
round  of  festivities,  which  were  very  delightful,  because 
they  were  spontaneous.  We  found  it  imposdble  to  accept 
half  the  invitations  which  we  received,  from  sheer  waot  of 
time.  We  all  retwn  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  our 
vidt,  and  not  a  few  of  our  party  cherish  the  hope  of  retom- 
ing  at  some  future  day,  and  renewing  the  acquaintances  so 
auspiciously  commenced. 

As  we  were  pasfflng  Chain  Rook  battery,  on  the  afternoon 
of  our  departure,  we  noticed  the  boats  of  Mr.  Hnested  an- 
chored over  the  Merlin  rock,  lying  u  the  channel,  the 
removal  of  which  had  been  completed  during  our  visit. 
Mr,  Hucsted  hiulcd  us,  saying  he  would  give  ua  a  parting 
salute,  Nearly  all  the  passengers  were  gathered  on  the 
hurricane-deck  at  the  time,  looking  th^r  last  on  the  reced- 
ing harbor.  There  was  a  movement  on  Mr.  Hnestedt 
boat ;  a  liandltng  of  wires ;  a  touch — and  then  followed  a 
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dmnlH  hetLYj  expkmoa  whidi  shook  our  steamer — tben  not 
fifty  yank  from  the  q>ot.  In  a  second  a  drde  of  water 
Snty  <Hr  fifty  fee^iq  diameter  over  the  rook  was  violently 
agitated;  a  narrower  circle  was  huiied  into  the  air  to  the 
iMi^t  of  thirty  feet;  and  from  the  centre  a  sheaf  of  olvery 
jets  qprang  seventy  or.eighty  feet  above  the  sarfiu)e  of  the 
sea.  The  enormons  masses  of  water  curved  ontwards  as 
they  ascended,  and  stood  for  an  instant  Hke  colossal  plumes 
waving  against  the  son,  which  shone  thronglh  their  tops 
and  Uinded  onr  eyes  with  the  diamond  Instre.  It  was  a 
Great  Geyser  of  the  sea— a  momentary  but  sublime  fricture 
which  no  volcanic  well  of  the  Icelandic  valleys  can  surpass. 
As  it  fell,  the  shower  of  airy  spray  drifted  down  upon  us, 
drenching  ourselves  and  the  decks,  but  creating  a  sudden 
rainbow  over  the  paddle-boxes — an  arch  of  promise  which 
spanned  our  course  for  an  instant,  and  melted  into  air  with 
the  sound  of  our  parting  cheers. 
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rV. — ^A  Tramp  into  the  Intebiob. 

After  clearing  Cape  Spear,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
stood  down  the  coast,  intending  to  stop  for  the  night  at  the 
Bay  of  Bulls,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  in  order  to  pttt 
the  steamer  in  proper  trim.  The  hills  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
feet,  their  ribs  and  shoulders  of  dark-red  rock  but  scantily 
clothed  with  a  covering  of  gray  moss,  sheep^s  laurel,  and 
dwarf  fir-trees.  There  are  neither  rocks  nor  shoals  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  the  steamer  might  have  sailed  to 
Cape  Race  within  a  gunshot  of  the  land.  The  deep  sea- 
swells,  caught  in  the  innumerable  clefts  and  hoUows  of  the 
rocks,  burst  upwards  in  enormous  jets  of  foam,  which  snb- 
uded  to  rise  again  after  a  minute  or  two  of  calm.    In  one 
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pdnft  there  wii  aspout  or  breaihing-hole  through  the  rook, 
qpeiung  about  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  After  each  swell 
roDed  in,  a  slender  plome  of  snow-white  spray,  thirty  feet 
high,  diot  through  the  Orifioe  and  waved  a  moment  on  the 
blink  of  the  olifEl  The  picturesque  inequalities  of  the  coast 
and  these  curious  and  gracefid  caprices  of  the  sea  made  us 
forget  its  terrors  as  a  lee  shore,  and  its  bleakness  and  ste- 
xiHty  as  a  place  for  the  dwelling  of  man. 

We  had  a  very  strong  south-west  wind  to  contend  against, 
with  a  long,  rolling  head-swell,  which  was  severely  folt  by 
an  who  had  indulged  in  the  late  hours  and  sumptuous  sup- 
pers of  St.  Johns.  It  was  a  partial  relief  when  we  rounded 
into  the  Bay  of  Bulls  and  ran  through  a  mile  of  smooth 
water  to  its  head.  The  harbor  is  nearly  elliptical  in  shape. 
The  northern  shore  rises  into  a  high  conical  peak,  partly 
covered  with  stunted  spruce  and  fir-trees,  and  sloping  on  its 
western  side  into  a  range  of  hills  which  sweep  like  an 
amphitheatre  around  the  bay.  The  village  is  built  around 
the  head  of  the  harbor,  and  centos  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  houses.  The  hills  behind  it  have  been  cleared  and 
turned  into  fields  of  barley  and  grass.  The  place,  with  its 
wooden  church,  its  fish-flakes  along  the  water,  its  two  or 
three  large  storehouses,  its  yellow  fields  of  late  hay,  and 
the  dark,  dwarfish  woods  behind,  reminded  me  strongly  of 
a  view  on  one  of  the  Norwe^n  Qords.  A  large  white 
house  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  residence  of  a  lady  who 
is  godmother  to  thirty-nine  children — a  fiu^  which  shows 
either  that  children  are  very  plenty  or  godmothers  very 
scarce. 

As  the  signs  of  good  weather  continued  and  the  ship 
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proved  to  be  in  tolerable  trim,  we  landed  a  St.  Johns  pilot 
whom  we  had  taken  aboard  for  the  harbor,  and  immediatdj 
put  to  sea.  As  long  as  it  was  light  we  kept  near  the  ooast, 
and  at  dask  passed  the  bay  or  cove  of  Ferryland,  where 
two  of  the  Arctic's  boats  came  to  land,  with  the  few  who 
were  saved  by  that  means.  The  shores  are  here  low  and 
green,  but  the  light  was  too  indistinct  for  objects  to  be 
readily  perceived.  After  night  we  stood  a  little  further 
from  the  coast,  still  keeping  near  it,  in  spite  of  a  fog  whidi 
was  at  times  so  dense  that  nothing  could  be  seen  a  ship^s 
length  distant.  At  daylight  Cape  Pine  was  in  sight ;  Cape 
Chapeaurouge,  forty  miles  off,  showed  itself  once  or  twice 
during  the  forenoon;  and  before  sunset  we  had  again 
passed  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  The  sea  subdded  a  little 
in  the  afternoon,  and  nearly  all  were  on  deck  at  sunset  to 
watch  one  of  the  most  superb  skies  of  the  North  fade 
more  beautifully,  through  its  hues  of  orange,  amber-green, 
and  carmine,  than  all  the  dolphins  that  ever  died. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  saw  Cape  Ray,  and,  run- 
ning westward  along  the  coast,  made  the  rocky  point  off 
Port-aux-Basques  in  an  hour  or  two.  Through  the  glass 
we  saw  the  little  steamer  Victoria  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
and  the  top-masts  of  a  three-masted  vessel.  All  was  anxiety 
on  board  to  know  whether  she  was  the  long-expected  bark 
Sarah  L.  Bryant,  with  the  submarine  cable  on  board,  when, 
five  or  six  miles  out  of  port,  a  boat  approached  us,  and  Capt. 
Sluyter  of  the  Victoria  confirmed  the  welcome  news.  The 
James  Adger,  owing  to  her  length,  reached  a  good  anchor- 
ing-ground  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  with  some  difficulty. 
We  soon  ascertained  that  the  machinery  requisite  for  paying 
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<mt  the  oaUe  bad  not  yet  been  put  up,  and  tbe  work  could 
not  be  oommenoed  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Cooper,  therefore, 
determined  to  croaB  to  Cwipe  North,  the  Cape  Breton  ter- 
nunoai  and  adeot  a  proper  place  to  bring  the  caUe  aahore. 
,  Am  mnm  as  thia  announcement  waa  made,  a  nnmber  of 
onr  paaaengera  prq»red  to  go  aahore,  and  spend  the  inter- 
Tening  time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  viUage  and 
the  neighboring  country.  But  short  time  was  given  us  to 
fit  out,  and  I  barely  managed  to  snatch  a  shawl,  a  sketch* 
book,  a  few  ship's  biscuits,  and  a  handM  of  red  herrings 
before  the  boat  pushed  off  with  us.  A  party  of  four— Mr. 
Sluyter,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Middlebrook,  and  myself— deter- 
mined to  make  a  foray  into  the  hills  behind  the  village,  in 
the  hope  of  shooting  a  cariboo,  or  remdeer;  and  our  first 
care,  on  landing  at  the  piles  of  codfish  before  Mr.  Wad- 
dell*s  house,  was  to  procure  guns,  supplies,  and  guides. 
Mr.  Waddell — who  acted  as  if  his  house  and  all  that  was 
in  it  belonged  as  much  to  ourselves  as  to  him — ^not  only 
gave  us  a  good  dinner  of  bean-soup  and  dufi^  but  all  his 

• 

fowling-pieces,  ammunition,  and  equipments.  He  even  con- 
sented to  keep  tally  of  the  quintals  of  dried  codfish  which 
his  men  were  carrying  on  board  of  a  schooner  lying  below 
his  storehouse,  in  order  that  his  tally-man,  John  Butt  by 
name,  might  act  as  our  pilot  over  the  marshy  hills.  Butt 
was  a  stout  St.  Johnsman,  with  a  strong,  tanned  &ce,  clear, 
light-blue  eyes,  and  a  shock-head  of  curied  and  grizzly  hair. 
At  my  suggestion  he  procured  two  other  men — Oenge,  a 
bony  fisherman,  with  prominent  nose  and  enormous  sandy 
whiskers,  and  his  step-son  Robert,  a  bright-eyed  youth  of 
twoity-two.    We  added  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  dried  cod- 
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fish  to  our  slender  stock  of  provisions — tmsting  to  our 
muskets  for  a  further  supply — and  tamed  oar  backs  on  the 
village  and  our  faces  towards  the  misty  range  of  Cape  Ray 
Highlands. 

Following  a  bridle-track  beade  the  telegraph  poles,  over 
a  black,  quaky  soil,  we  soon  reached  one  of  the  bights  of 
the  harbor,  where  Butt  had  a  boat  moored  to  the  rocks. 
He  proposed  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore  in  order  to 
avoid  a  tedious  circuit  around  the  head  of  the  harbor;  and, 
as  the  water  was  still,  we  all  embarked  in  his  tight  little 
skiff,  which  sank  to  within  two  inches  of  her  gonwale.  By 
careful  trimming  she  carried  us  safely  over,  when  the  men 
drew  her  ashore  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  inlet,  and  throst 
the  oars  into  a  thicket  of  dwarf  fir-trees.  We  now  took 
up  the  line  of  march — climbing  a  glen  embraced  by  two 
gray  and  ragged  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were  farrowed 
with  deeply-worn  gulUcs,  while  pools  of  dark-brown  water 
filled  up  every  inequality  of  the  soil.  The  footing  was  of 
spongy  moss,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  furze,  into  which  oar 
feet  sank  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  at  every  step. 
In  the  innumerable  hollows  which  crossed  our  path  the 
ground  was  often  completely  saturated  with  water,  and 
occasionally  bridged  over  with  some  of  those  hardy  plants 
whose  tough  fibre  in  these  latitudes  rivals  that  of  the 
human  frame.  In  other  places  the  stubborn,  stunted 
growth  of  spruce  and  fir  so  filled  the  lateral  clefts  across 
the  hills  that  I  could  walk  on  their  tops,  at  the  risk,  it  is 
true,  of  making  a  false  step  and  slipping  down  to  my  waist 
among  the  homy  branches.  There  was  no  path,  nor  any* 
thing  that  would  serve  as  a  landmark ;  for  each  dip  or  rise 
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of  th6  hillB  seemed  the  ooanterpart  of  that  we  had  just 
■een.  Gray  rock,  gray  moB8,  dark  spruce  thicket,  and  dark 
tarn,  were  nungled  and  mottled  together  so  bewilderingly, 
with  such  endless  repetitions  of  the  same  forms  and  hues, 
that  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  lay  down  a  clue  that 
eould  be  readily  taken  up  again.  I  noticed  that  Butt, 
under  whose  guidance  we  had  placed  ourselyes,  chose  his 
course  rather  by  the  compass  than  by  the  appearance  of 
the  objects  around  us. 

We  had  proceeded  three  or  four  miles  in  this  way, 
making  frequent  detours  in  order  to  get  around  the 
long,  deep  ponds  of  black  water,  or  the  deeper  ravines 
whose  walls  of  perpendicular  gray  rock  effectually  barred 
our  passage,  when  a  shot  from  one  of  our  party  gave  the 
first  signal  of  game.  A  covey  of  grouse  had  been  started, 
and  a  short  but  lively  chase  over  the  rough  ground  resulted 
in  our  bagging  five  of  the  six  birds  which  arose.  Two  or 
three  of  the  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen  followed  over  the 
higher  ridges  in  search  for  more,  while  the  rest  of  us 
plodded  on  towards  the  highlands,  eager  for  a  sight  of 
cariboo,  and  hurried  by  Butt^s  desire  to  reach  a  good  camp- 
iug-ground  before  dark.  The  deep  carpets  or  cushions  of 
plants  and  decaying  vegetable  mould  over  which  we  walked 
were  studded  with  berries  of  various  kinds,  all  of  which 
the  men  plucked  and  ate.  There  was  a  small  plant  iidth  a 
dark-purple  leaf  and  an  orange-colored  pulpy  fruit  about 
the  sixe  of  a  cherry,  which  they  termed  *^  bake-apples  (in 
reality  the  Rabua  chcememantSy  or  muiteberryy  of  Norway), 
the  flavor  of  which,  oontaimng  a  mild,  pleasant  acid,  really 
resembled  that  of  a  frozen  apple.    The  whortleberry,  which 
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they  called  ^^  hurts  *'  or  ^  whorts,"  was  not  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  froit  was  scanty;  Hie 
**  cranberry,"  growing  on  a  short,  green  moss,  was  about 
the  size  and  appearance  of  a  juniper  berry,  with  a  pongKit, 
bitter,  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  There  was  another  firuit, 
called  the  ^^  stoneberry,'*  a  bunch  of  small,  scarlet  berries, 
which  are  much  less  insipid  to  the  eye  than  to  the  palate. 

We  were  at  last  so  far  in  advance  of  the  sportsmen  that 
we  were  obliged  to  halt  while  one  of  the  men  ascended  the 
nearest  hill  to  look  for  them.  By  this  time  we  were  fire 
or  six  miles  from  the  harbor,  and  the  scenery  began  to 
assume  a  very  different  character.  We  overlooked  a  deep 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  consisted  of  woods  of  spmoe, 
fir,  and  larch  trees,  interspersed  with  open,  grassy  bottoms. 
A  range  of  dark,  wooded  hills  rose  opposite,  down  a  gorge, 
in  the  midst  of  ivhich  a  large  stream  fell  in  a  succession  of 
sparkling  cascades,  their  noise  reaching  even  to  where  we 
sat.  Beyond  all  towered  the  long  blue  rampart  of  the 
Cape  Highlands.  I  enjoyed  this  wild  and  lonely  landscape 
for  a  time,  but  the  sportsmen  did  not  appear,  and  Robert, 
who  lay  at  full  length  on  the  moss,  rolling  over  in  his 
search  for  "  hurts,"  expressed  a  wish  to  go  down  to  a  pond 
below  us  and  "  strip."  I  offered  to  accompany  him,  and 
we  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  dark,  sepia-colored  water. 
It  was  shallow,  wuth  a  deposit  of  snuffy  mould  at  the 
bottom,  sprinkled  with  yellow  pond-lilies,  and  so  cold  as  to 
make  my  skin  shrink,  but  I  plunged  in  and  endured  it  for 
five  minutes.  Robert,  who  had  the  real  Newfoundland 
nature,  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  web-footed,  floundered 
about  for  three  times  as  long,  splashing,  blowing,  and 
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ttirxing  up  the  deposhs  of  tbe  pond  until  his  sinewjr, 
weU-knit  body  showed  through  the  water  like  new  bronze. 
We  met  no  more  game  after  this  except  gnats  and  mna- 
ketoes,  which  became  both  plentiful  and  venomous  as  we 
descended  into  the  yalley.  The  -mountain  stream  we  had 
seen  firom  the  height  was  a  tributary  to  Grand  Bay  Brook, 
a  rivulet  which  empties  into  the  sea  between  Port-auz* 
Basques  and  Cape  Ray.  The  ground  was  boggy  where 
we  approadied  the  brook,  and  there  was  no  conyenient 
fordage ;  whereupon  Butt  conducted  us  about  two  miles 
further  to  the  eastward,  near  an  inclosed  mountiun  meadow 
called  the  Green  Gardens,  where  we  came  upon  a  dense 
wood  of  well-grown  spruce  and  fir  trees,  8lo]>ing  down  to  a 
rapid  in  the  stream.  The  view  jTrom  the  rocks  in  its  bed 
was  charming.  Wild,  dark,  ragged  woods,  opening  to 
the  sunset,  overhung  us  on  either  hand ;  in  front,  up  the 
stream,  rose  a  cliff  of  silvery  rock ;  and  the  summits  of  the 
unmolested  hills  on  both  sides  towered  above  the  trees  and 
shut  us  out  from  the  world.  Trout-lines  and  hooks  were 
at  once  produced,  and  while  Butt,  Genge,  and  I  went  into 
the  woods  to  make  our  camp,  the  others  made  flies  of 
grouse-feathers  and  took  their  stations  bcinide  the  eddies 
of  the  water.  We  three  selected  a  dry  place  on  the  slope, 
felled  some  trees,  collected  fuel,  started  a  gay  fire  of 
resinous  logs  and  branches,  and  trimmed  spruce  boughs 
enough  to  make  us  an  elastic,  fragrant  bed,  six  inches  deep. 
The  musketoes  had  been  terrible  in  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
but  when  the  draught  of  the  blazing  logs  began  to  toss 
the  branches  above  our  heads,  they  speedily  disa]>peared. 
Our  caterers  came  up  at  dusk,  bitten,  weary,  wet,  and 
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hungry,  and  ready  to  give  a  hearty  assent  to  my  decla- 
ration that  there  is  no  completer  comfort  than  a  Beat  by 
the  camp-fire — ^no  sweeter  rest  than  when  the  boaghs  of 
the  forest  are  both  our  bed  and  canopy. 

The  five  grouse  were  skewered  and  spitted  on  long  sticks 
stuck  into  the  ground,  the  twelve  small  trout  laid  to  broil 
on  a  flat  stone  placed  on  the  coals,  the  hard  pilot  bread 
distributed,  and  we  gradually  made  a  supper  all  too  lender 
for  our  needs.  But  the  game  had  not  been  so  abundant  aa 
we  anticipated ;  it  was  seven  miles  yet  to  the  "  ravage  '*  of 
the  cariboo,  with  the  wind  blowing  off  sea  and  carrying 
our  scent  a  league  before  us ;  and  so  we  laid  the  loaf  and 
tlie  codfish  aside  for  breakfast,  and  turned  to  the  pipe  for 
solace.  Wrapped  in  our  shawls,  we  formed  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  whereof  the  fire  was  the  blazing  centre,  while  Butt 
and  Genge  dragged  up  log  after  log  of  dead  fir-wood,  and 
cast  them  upon  the  pile  until  the  clouds  of  snapping  sparka 
rose  above  the  tree-tops.  The  dense,  dusky  foliage,  lighted 
from  beneath,  glowed  like  a  golden  fretwork  against  the 
jet-black  patches  of  sky  above  us,  and  the  mossy  fir-trunk 
and  silvery  birch-boles  seemed  to  grow  transparent  and 
luminous  as  they  sprang  out  of  the  darkness.  Wanned  by 
the  magical  blaze,  spiced  by  the  odor  of  the  crushed 
boughs,  and  soothed  by  the  mild  influence  of  the  Cuban 
herb,  I  lay,  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  sleep,  looking  on  the 
yellow-bearded  followers  of  Biome  and  Lief  Ericsson  as 
they  once  clustered  around  their  camp-fires  in  this  their 
ancient  JleUuland.  Eight  or  nine  centuries  have  passed 
away  since  their  Norse-dragons  anchored  in  its  deep  bays 
and  rock-guarded  coves ;  but  except  the  stumps  of  two  or 
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three- trees  in  the  woods  near  us,  there  was  no  evidence 
tlmt  oar  moantain  solitude  had  since  that  time  known  the 
presei^ce  of  civilized  man. 

The  logs  at  last  fell  into  heaps  of  red  coal ;  Butt,  who 
had  dimbed  into  the  top  of  a  tree,  where  he  sat  singing  sea- 
songs,  descended  and  coiled  himself  around  its  foot ;  the 
other  men  lay  on  their  backs  and  slept  silently,  and  I  too 
forgot  BiDnie  and  his  Norsemen  and  slept  among  the  fra- 
grant boughs.  The  night  passed  away  silently,  and  dawn 
came  gray  and  misty,  threatening  ndn,  over  the  woods. 
Our  fishers  went  down  to  the  brook  again,  and  Butt  took 
to  the  hills  iinth  a  gun ;  but  after  an  hour  the  latter 
came  back  empty-handed,  and  the  fonner  with  eight  small 
trout.  We  roasted  the  codfish,  which  was  wonderfully 
salt,  carefully  divided  the  loaf,  distributed  the  trout  (one 
apiece),  and  made  a  rather  unsatisfactory  breakfast.  The 
fact  is,  the  trip,  as  a  8|>orting  excursion,  had  failed,  although 
it  had  amply  repaid  us  in  all  other  respects.  Our  steamer 
was  expected  to  return  at  noon,  and  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing Port-auz-Basqucs  by  that  time  ])revented  us  from 
penetrating  further  into  the  hills.  Besides  there  were 
sprinkles  of  rain,  and  other  tokens  of  a  bad  day.  We 
therefore  decided  while  breakfasting  to  take  the  home- 
ward trail.  Familiarity  with  salt  cod  had  bred  contempt 
in  our  men,  and  one  of  them  threw  his  share  into  the 
buslies,  with  tlie  exclamation :  *^  It's  downright  murder  to 
eat  thai  I  '^  But  Genge  wisely  remarked  that  it  was  the 
best  thinj^  for  short  allowance,  "because,"  srud  he,  "it 
makes  you  so  dry  that  youVe  always  keeping  yourself 

filled  up  with  water.'* 
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There  had  been  a  heavy  dew,  and  the  moss  was  like  a 
wet  sponge.  We  had  rather  a  soaking  return  tramp  of  it, 
often  stopping  to  drink  of  the  brown  rills,  or  to  refresh  our 
palates  with  the  acid  ^' bake-apples,''  yet  never  sedng  a 
grouse  or  a  hare.  The  clouds,  after  some  ominous  leakings, 
lifted,   and    the  wind    blew  cold  from    the    north-west. 

While  resting  on  a  rock  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 

• 

harbor,  we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  an  engine-whistle 
and  the  blowing  of  steam  from  an  escape-pipe.  Suppo^g 
it  to  be  the  James  Adger,  we  hurried  on  at  a  breathless 
pace,  plunging  into  gullies  and  tearing  through  thickets  in 
breakneck  style,  until  an  opening  in  the  holes  showed  as 
that  tlie  sound  proceeded  from  the  little  steamer  Victoria, 
which  was  just  moving  out  of  the  harbor.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  Cape  Ray,  ten  miles  distant,  to  select  the  initial 
point  of  the  submarine  cable.  Our  own  transfer  across  the 
harbor  was  safely  accomplished — the  water  being  quite 
smooth — and  we  reached  Mr.  Waddell's  house  in  time  to 
partake  of  the  very  good  dinner  which  his  broad-shouldered 
and  red- whiskered  cook  had  prepared.  I  here  had  an  op- 
portunity of  tasting  calahogns^  the  national  beverage  of 
Newfoundland.  It  is  a  mixture  of  rum  and  spnice  beer  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  and  has  a  better  flavor  than  one 
would  suspect  from  the  ingredients.  The  spruce  beer,  pure, 
is  made  from  the  young  boughs  of  the  tree  boiled  with  mo- 
lasses, and  is  just  the  beverage — sparkling,  resinous,  sweet, 
and  bitter — to  nourish  so  virile  and  vigorous  a  people. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  off  to  the  bark  Sarah  L.  Bryant, 
to  see  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  paying  out 
the  cable.     I  never  saw  a  vessel  in  a  worse  condition. 
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Netriy  aD  her  bulkheads  and  stanchions  had  been  cot  away 
to  make  room  for  the  two  immense  ooils  of  forty  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  into  which  the  iron-corded  cable  was  bent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  captain's  account  there  nerer  was  a  more 
unmanageable  cargo,  and  he  declared  he  would  much  rather 
ship  a  load  of  live  eels.  Its  activity  was  incredible.  He 
was  obliged  to  cut  up  all  his  spare  spars  to  shore  up  and  sup- 
port the  slippery  bulk ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  lus  precautions,  it 
ODoe  or  twice  slipped  through  his  finger?  and  came  near  cap- 
siJEuig  his  bark.  On  one  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
completely  about  and  scud  before  the  wind  for  nearly  two 
days.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
he  was  forty-eight  days  in  making  the  passage,  but  very 
lucky  that  he  was  able  to  make  it  at  all. 


XXIV. 

A  TELEGRAPHIC  TRIP  TO  NEWFOUNDLAITO. 

[AUGUST,   1856.] 
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V. — Cape  Ray,  axd  the  Newfoundland  Fishermen. 

It  was  dusk  ou  Tuesday  evening  before  the  James  Adger 
made  her  appearance  off  Port-aux-Basques,  returning  from 
Cape  Breton.  I  had  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  night 
in  one  of  the  houses  on  shore,  and  as  the  fog  was  beginning 
to  gather,  and  the  Victoria  had  not  yet  made  her  appear- 
ance, judged  that  I  should  be  safe  in  remaining.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Say  re,  who  had  made  a  journey  to  Cape  Ray  the 
previous  day,  and  camped  all  niglit  in  a  thicket  of  spruce, 
had  found  accommodations  with  our  friend  Butt,  and  Genge 
offered  me  similar  hospitality.  Both  of  these  men  offered 
us  every  kindness  in  their  power — bringing  ns  their  heavy, 
well-oiled  boots  and  thick  woollen  socks  in  exchange  for  our 
own,  which  were  thoroughly  soaked  by  our  tramp  over  the 
hills.    Their  rough,  hearty  bluntness  assured  mo  that  I 
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should  be  welcome  to  all  they  could  offer,  and  when  there 
is  warmth  within  a  hut  I  care  not  how  rude  its  exterior 
may  be.  All  our  other  passengers  had  gone  off  on  board 
the  steamer,  but  I  greatly  preferred  remaining  ashore. 

The  Victoria  came  in  about  ten  o^clock,  and  the  fog 
soon  afterwards  became  so  dense  that  we  were  satisfied 
neither  of  the  vessels  would  ventfore  out  of  port.  I  called 
at  Butt^s  house,  where,  in  a  neat  kitchen  with  an  ample 
fireplace,  we  found  Mrs.  Butt  nursing  a  rosy  child  of  fifteen 
months  old,  while  a  son  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  sat  at 
the  table  reading  the  Bible.  The  sounds  of  children's 
voices — and  there  were  many  of  them — came  from  a  sleep- 
ing-room adjoming.  Everything  about  the  house  was  neat 
and  orderly,  and  there  was  an  appearance  of  comfort  which 
I  had  not  looked  for.  Genge  lived  in  a  smaller  cottage,  the 
inside  of  which  was  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  wide  chim- 
ney, and  dimly  lighted  by  a  swinging  oil-lamp.  There  were 
broad  benches  on  either  side  which  evidently  did  duty  as 
beds.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  and  the  only  furniture  was 
a  table,  two  old  chairs,  some  shelves,  and  a  large,  dingy 
cupboard  in  the  comer.  ]VIrs.  Genge  shook  hands  with  mo 
and  bade  me  welcome,  and  on  my  sapng  that  I  should  be 
content  with  a  comer  to  spread  my  shawl  in,  her  husband 
tumed  to  me  with  "  Don't  talk  about  comers ;  we'll  try  to 
make  you  comfortable."  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  my 
presence  did  not  embarrass  the  good  family  in  the  least,  and 
that,  while  they  showed  me  every  kindness,  I  occasioned  no 
apparent  change  in  the  household. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  little  side-room,  which  to  my  surprise 
contained  a  curtained  bed,  white  and  perfectly  clean,  a 
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table  upon  which  lay  a  number  of  books,  a  looking-^BSB,  a 
wash-bowl  and  a  pitcher  of  stone-ware,  with  a  fine  linen 
towel,  combs,  brushes,  soap,  and  all  ordinary  appliances  of 
the  toilet.  Everything  in  the  room  was  scrupulously  neat, 
and  arranged  with  a  knowledge  and  propriety  which  I 
should  never  have  expected  to  find  in  such  a  place.  Among 
the  books  were  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Sunny  Memories,^' 
Chambers's  "  Information  for  the  People,"  and  some  novels, 
besides  a  large  family  Bible.  I  was  so  tired  that  I  imme- 
diately tumbled  into  bed  and  slept  so  soundly  that  when  I 
awoke  at  five  in  the  morning  I  had  some  di£Scnlty  in 
ascertaining  where  I  was.  Genge,  who  was  already  stirring, 
accompanied  me  to  Butt's,  where  I  found  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sayre,  whose  experience  was  similar  to  mine.  They  had 
been  received  with  the  same  kindness,  and  treated  to  the 
same  unexpected  comforts.  Our  hosts  refused  to  accept 
the  slightest  compensation,  and  we  were  only  able  to 
repay  them  indirectly,  by  engaging  them  to  row  us  out  to 
the  steamer. 

The  people  of  Port-aux-Basques  are  unusual  specimens 
of  ripe  and  healtliy  physical  vigor,  and  they  possess  those 
simple  virtues  which  naturally  belong  to  such  an  organiauip 
tion.  Though  tlieir  education  is  very  deficient,  they  are 
shrewd  and  quick-witted ;  open  and  trustful  unless  deceived, 
w^hen  they  become  excessively  suspicious ;  generous,  honest, 
hospitable,  and  enduring ;  remarkably  firee  from  immorality 
and  crime  notwithstanding — ^perhaps  on  account  of — their 
distance  from  efiicient  legal  authorities ;  and  I  do  not  know 
any  other  community  which  surpasses  them  in  sterling 
manly  qualities.    They  are  not  only  very  healthy  bat  very 
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prolific ;  and  the  place,  like  many  others  on  the  coast,  has 
grown  up  almost  entirely  from  the  nataral  increase  of  the 
first  fiunilies  who  settled  there.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  population  of  the  fishing  villages  on  the  southern 
and  westeAi  sides  of  the  island  are  nearly  all  related  to 
each  other.  I  heard  it  stated  that  in  some  of  the  remote 
settlements  which  began  with  a  single  family,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  formed  incestuous  marriages ;  but  I  was  glad  to 
hear  this  story  positively  denied  aflerwards.  The  inter- 
course between  the  fishing-ports  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  sea,  on  account  of  the  rugged  character  of  the  land- 
travel.  There  is  a  communication  in  winter  between  Port- 
aux-Basques  and  St.  George's  bay,  over  the  Cape  Ray 
highlands ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  travelled  by  any  except  the 
Indians — a  brancli  of  the  Micmac  tribe,  who  have  emi- 
grated hither  from  Cape  Breton.  The  distance  across 
is  about  sixty  miles,  which  they  travel  occasionally  in  two 
days. 

The  Victoria,  which  had  returned  in  the  night,  brought 
word  that  a  place  had  been  selected  just  inside  of  Cape 
Ray  as  the  starting-point  of  the  submarine  cable,  the 
materials  for  a  house  landed,  and  the  frame  already 
erected.  A  deep  cove  in  the  harbor  of  Port-aux-Basqucs 
was  at  first  cliosen,  on  account  of  its  sheltered  situation, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  cable  f^dliug  at  once  into  deep 
water;  but  as  Cape  Ray  was  three  or  four  miles  nearer 
Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Canning  went  thither  in  a 
boat  on  Monday,  and  fixed  upon  a  spot  at  the  head  of  Cape 
liay  harbor,  where  there  was  a  beach  of  soil  sand  some- 
what guarded  from  the  ice  which  lodges  here  in  great 
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qnimtitics  duriag  the  winter  and  spring,  bj  gronpi  of 
rocks  on  both  Bides.  The  next  day  the  frame  and  complete 
materials  for  a  house  were  taken  np  by  the  Victoria,  toge- 
ther  with  a  nomber  of  passengers  who  offered  thenuelvcB 
as  amateur  carpenters.  On  reaching  the  bay  the  timbers 
were  loshcd  together  oa  a  raft  and  towed  near  the  shore, 
where,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  violence  of  the  Burf,  it  parted, 
leaving  Captain  Shiyter  and  two  or  three  others,  who  were 
on  it,  to  float  to  the  beach  on  the  pieces.  The  boat's  load 
of  passengers  succeeded  in  landing,  and  immediately  went 
to  work  in  company  with  the  fishermen  of  the  place  aod 
their  dogs  to  rescue  the  timbers.  Boards,  beams,  rafters 
and  bandies  of  shingles  were  canght  and  dragged  eat  of 
the  surf;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  all  the 
materials  of  the  rntt,  were  got  ashore.  In  this  work  the 
dogs  rendered  capital  service — plunging  boldly  into  the  sea 
and  seidng  upon  every  stick  which  they  oonld  manage. 
Sometimes  two  of  them  would  take  a  plank  between  them, 
and,  watching  the  proper  moment  with  a  truly  hnman 
sagacity,  bring  it  to  the  beach  on  the  top  of  a  breaker  and 
there  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  their  masters.  It  was 
really  wonderful  to  behold  the  strength,  courage,  and 
industry  of  these  poor  beasts,  who,  when  but  few  frag- 
ments were  left,  fought  savagely  for  the  possession  of  them, 
and  even  tried  to  drown  each  other. 

By  night,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people,  the  frame  of 
the  house  was  raised,  and  the  Victoria  returned  to  Port- 
aux-Baaques.  She  started  again  the  next  day  at  noon,  with 
Mr.  Field  and  another  company  of  amateur  carpenters  on 
board,  leaving  the  James  Adger  to  follow  with  the  bark  in 
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tow  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  allow.    While  waitmg 

on  board  the  Victoria  I  witnessed  the  performance  of  some 

of  the  Cape  Ray  dogs,  two  of  which  were  on  board.    If  a 

stick  was  thrown  into  the  water,  they  would  spring  over 

the  rail,  seize  it,  swim  around  the  vessel  or  chase  other 

floating  objects,  until  some  one  let  down  the  bight  of  a  rope 

over  the  side,  when  the  dog  would  immediately  make  for 

it,  place  both  fore-paws  over  it,  thrust  his  head  forward  and 

hold  on  until  he  was  drawn  upon  deck.    One  of  these  dogs 

had  followed  the  Victoria's  boat  the  day  previous  and  was 

taken   on  board.     This   little   circumstance   produced   a 

marked  change  in  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 

Ray.    They  became  shy,  suspicious,  and  reserved;    and 

nothing  but  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Field — ^which 

was  afterwards  carried  into  effect — that  the  dog  should  be 

returned  or  his  full  value  paid  the  owner,  restored  their 

confidence. 

We  ran  up  the  coast,  passed  Grand  Bay,  the  embouchure 

of  the  stream  on  which  we  had  encamped,  and  in  an  hour 

and  a  half  came  to  in  front  of  the  six  or  eight  fishermen's 

huts  which  constitute  the  settlement  of  Cape  Ray.     I  found 

that  the  lofty  isolated  peak  which  I  had  taken  to  be  the 

Cape  itself  was  four  or  five  miles  inland,  separated  from  the 

point  by  a  low,  undulating  promontory  covered  with  dense, 

stunted   woods.    Two  other  peaks   appeared,   retreating 

along  the  westeni  coast,  and  behind  them  all  towered  the 

dark  Cape  Highlands,  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height.     We 

were  carried  ashore  in  the  Victoiia's  boat,  and  landed  at 

the  head  of  a  httle  cove  where  the  boats  of  the  fishermen 

were  pulled  up  in  front  of  their  huts,  after  which  the 

13* 
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Steamer  returned  to  Port-aux-Basqaes  to  asfiost  in  bringing 
up  the  bark. 

Following  a  rough,  boggy  path  along  the  shore,  some- 
times on  the  brink  of  black  clif&  overhanging  the  breakers, 
a  walk  of  a  mile  conducted  us  to  the  new  telegraph-bnildipg 
on  a  grassy  knoll  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  We  found  all 
the  male  population  of  the  place  employed  in  completing  it, 
under  the  direction  of  old  Tapp,  the  patriarch  of  the  fish- 
ermen, and  a  Cape  Ray  carpenter.  Some  were  nailing  on 
clapboards,  others  shingling  the  roo^  and  others  dig^g  a 
trench  from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  beach,  while 
planks,  beams,  bundles  of  shingles,  boxes,  and  carpenters' 
tools  were  scattered  around  on  all  sides.  Our  first  thought 
was  for  dinner,  as  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  (jarry  a 
box  of  provisions  with  us.  Seated  on  the  shingles,  with  the 
fresh  sea-breeze  blowing  over  us,  and  the  keen  edge  of  our 
sea-appetites  not  in  the  least  blunted,  the  cold  beefsteak, 
red  herring,  pilot-bread,  and  other  delicacies  rapidly  dis- 
appeared. But  we  were  soon  summoned  to  work ;  and  the 
spectacle  we  presented  would  have  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  some  of  our  New  York  friends.  Mr.  Field,  spade 
in  hand,  led  the  ditching  party ;  Dr.  Spring,  with  his  coat 
off  and  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head,  was  hard  at 
work  sawing  out  spaces  for  windows ;  Dr.  Sayre,  myself, 
and  two  or  three  others,  nailed  on  layer  after  layer  of  shin- 
gles ;  and  of  the  rest,  some  took  to  flooring,  others  to  dap- 
boarding,  and  others  to  making  frames  for  batteries.  We 
had  but  a  single  accident — a  scaffold  fell,  and  one  of  the 
fishermen,  in  falling  within  it,  barked  his  shins.  All  worked 
with  a  will,  and  by  night  the  roof  was  completed,  the  sides 
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closed  in,  the  house  floored,  and  a  deep  ditch  dug  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  breakers.  T^  ditch  terminated  in  the 
house,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  circular  pit  was  dug,  and 
the  frame  of  a  hogshead  without  the  headings,  planted  in  it, 
allowing  a  clear  space  about  eighteen  inches  around  it.  A 
wooden  pillar,  buried  six  feet,  was  placed  inside  the  hogs- 
head, which  was  filled  with  earth  rammed  hard — ^the  whole 
forming  a  sort  of  capstan  or  belaying-post  for  the  cable. 
The  battery  frame  was  also  stayed  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  the  glass  jars  fixed  in  their  appropriate  places,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  but  the  proper  appacatus  to  fit  the 
building  for  immediate  use. 

Mr.  Field,  with  most  of  the  amateurs,  determined  to 
remain  all  night  in  the  building,  and  men  were  dispatched 
to  collect  spruce  boughs  enough  to  turn  the  floor  into  a  bed. 
Dr.  Spring  and  myself,  however,  preferred  trying  one  of 
the  fishermen's  huts,  and  Mr.  Tapp  sent  one  of  his  grand- 
sons to  conduct  us  to  his  residence.  We  retraced  our  way 
to  the  cove,  and  were  guided  by  little  Steve  to  the  largest 
hut,  which  was  a  very  small  one,  just  opposite  the  landing. 
On  entering,  a  woman  of  about  fifly-five,  short,  stout,  with 
gray  eyes,  and  queer,  frizzled,  yellowish  hair,  rose  from  her 
seat  by  the  wide  fireplace.  "  Are  you  Mrs.  Tapp  ? "  I 
asked.  "Fm  Tapp's  wife,"  she  answered,  stretching  forth 
her  hand,  and  when  I  took  it,  bobbing  nearly  to  the  floor 
in  a  respectful  but  grotesque  courtesy.  I  introduced  Dr. 
Spring,  who  was  received  with  a  still  deeper  courtesy,  and 
mentioned  Mr.  Tapp's  message  and  our  desire  to  remain 
there  for  the  night.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  you  shall 
stay ;  it's  a  difficult  house,  but  such  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome 
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to  it."  There  was  a  tea-kettle  on  the  fire,  and  a  pan  of 
bread  with  a  heap  of  liy%coals  on  the  lid,  hanging  to  a 
hook.  Tapp's  wife  set  about  preparing  tea,  giving  na^ 
meanwhile,  a  variety  of  information  about  herself  and  fih 
mily.  Her  language  was  very  quaint  and  peculiar,  and  she 
spoke  in  the  short,  quick  way  common  to  some  tribes  of 
Indians.  I  gathered  from  her  words  that  she  had  been 
bom  and  rabed  on  Codroy  river  (  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cape  Ray ) ;  that  she  had  five  cows  before  she  left  her 
mother ;  that  all  the  cows  and  sheep  in '  the  settlement  be- 
longed to  her ;  that  she  had  had  nine  daughters  and  two  sons, 
but  God  Almighty  took  one  of  the  latter  when  he  was  two 
months  old ;  that  she  had  never  been  further  than  Port-aux- 
Basques,  and  thought  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  see  the 
world.  She  added,  however,  that  she  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  was  well  contented  where  she  was.  Two 
of  her  daughters — great,  shy,  sunburnt,  blowsy  tomboys  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen — came  into  the  house.  "  They  would 
be  good  girls,"  said  she,  "if  they  had  their  rights" — 
meaning  if  thoy  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  I  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  received  a  bowl  of  a  sepia-colored 
mixture  tasting  of  mud.  "  It's  very  difficult  water,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "  and  you'd  better  not  drink  much." 

Presently  she  spread  a  piece  of  painted  oil-cloth  on  the 
table,  set  out  some  plates,  cups,  bread  and  butter,  took  the 
tea-kettle  off  the  fire,  and  invited  us  to  sit  down,  saying, 
"  K  I  had  anything  better,  you  should  have  it ;  I  can't  do 
no  more  than  that,  you  know."  She  apologized  for  her 
bread,  assuring  us  that  she  had  very  "  difficult"  flour,  but 
added,  as  if  to  console  us,  "  here  you  have  a  chaney  dish 
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and  here  you  have  a  chaney  tea-cup,  only  they  don*t  match." 
With  all  her  oddity  nothuig  could  be  kinder  than  her  man- 
ner ;  and  her  difficult  bread,  and  tea  sweetened  with  molas- 
ses, had  a  relish  for  me  beyond  what  my  hunger  gave  it. 
We  had  just  finished  our  meal  when  old  Tapp  appeared, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Sayre  and  Mr.  Roberts,  who  were 
dispatched  by  the  party  to  procure  a  supply  of  bread  and 
tea.  They  gave  such  an  account  of  the  comfort  of  the 
new  house  with  its  bedding  of  spruce  boughs,  that  Dr. 
Spring  and  myself  were  persuaded  to  return  with  them. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  the  fishermen 
saw  the  lights  of  a  steamer  off  the  bay,  and  presently  a 
second  light  appeared,  still  more  distant  and  indistinct. 
The  first  steamer  gradually  rounded  in  towards  the  land, 
but  a  light  fog  was  gathering  over  the  water,  and  we  could 
not  make  out  from  her  lights  whether  she  was  the  Adger 
or  the  Victoria. 

Old  Tapp,  supposing  she  was  the  former  vessel,  put  off 
towards  her  in  his  boat,  and  after  some  deliberation  Mr. 
Roberts  and  myself  took  two  of  the  fishermen  and  followed 
liim.  Tlie  steamer  was  at  anchor  by  this  time,  and  burning 
blue  lights,  which  were  answered  by  rockets  from  the  vessel 
outside.  She  proved  to  be  the  Victoria,  which  had  run  up 
in  advance  of  the  Adger,  which  latter  had  the  bark  in  tow. 
It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  the  fog  was  at  times  so 
thick  as  entirely  to  hide  the  Adger's  lights.  The  captain, 
finally,  worn  out  with  the  day's  labors,  had  lain  do\*Ti,  and 
we  were  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  when  the  sound  of 
oars  was  heard,  and  one  of  the  Adger's  boats  drew  along- 
side.   She  had  Mr.  Lowber  on  board,  and  came  for  the 
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purpose  of  taking  out  Captain  Slnytflr  to  asrast  in  jnlotisg 
the  steamer  la. 

I  embarked  in  the  boat  with  the  captain,  and  sboat  teu 
o'clock  she  put  off,  eteeiing  out  to  Bea  in  the  snppoeed 
direction  of  the  steamer,  whose  lights  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  water  was  fortunatelj  smooth,  with  but  a  light 
swell,  and  the  men  palled  v^oronsly  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  before  the  quick  eye  of  our  coxswun  could  detect 
any  sign  of  light.  Even  then  it  was  immediately  obscured 
again  by  the  fog ;  and  as  we  were  losing  sight  of  the 
Victoria's  lights  by  this  time,  it  was  decided  to  bum  a 
Roman  candle  which  we  had  with  us.  This  waa  accom- 
plished with  Home  difficulty,  for  the  powder  was  damp ;  but 
it  procured  us  a  return  signal  and  showed  us  our  true 
course.  Shortly  afterwards  a  gun  was  fired  on  board  the 
Victoria,  according  to  Captain  Sluytcr's  direction.  Id 
another  half-hour  we  seemed  to  be  rapidly  nearing  the 
Adger,  when  she  stood  further  out  again  and  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view.  We  had  now  lost  sight  of  the  shore, 
and  began  to  fear  we  should  have  to  pass  the  whole  night 
on  the  water.  Another  long  and  weary  pull  followed, 
but  we  did  not  feet  entirely  safe  until  within  bail  of  her 
steamer.  The  swell  was  heavy,  and  it  was'ivith  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  danger  that  we  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the 
gangway  ladder.  Our  men  had  been  obliged  to  pull  a 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  mUes,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  got  on  deck. 

The  nest  day  we  commenced  laying  the  submarine  cable. 
The  end  was  safely  landed  and  secured,  and  by  sunset  we 
had  made  about  forty  miles,  when  a  gale,  which  had  been 
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risog  all  day,  blew  so  violently  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  cut  the  cable  in  order  to  save  the  bark  from  foundering. 
Thus  disastrously  terminated  our  expedition,  which,  how- 
ever, was  repeated  with  complete  success  the  following 
summer.  The  next  morning  we  reached  Sydney,  on  Cape 
Breton,  took  on  board  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York,  having  been  absent  a  month. 


XXV. 

HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALT. 

tl80«.] 


On  leaving  Germany  for  a  holiday  tour  of  six  veeke, 
which  we  proposed  extending  aa  far  as  Rome,  we  first 
spent  a  day  in  delightful  old  Nuremburg,  and  thence 
harried  on  by  the  Danube  and  Augsburg  to  Lindau  on  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  ivhich  we  crOBsed  to  Romanshom,  and 
BO  entered  Switzerland.  There  was  no  call  for  passports, 
DO  examination  of  baggage,  and  the  conductors  on  the 
tnun  to  Zurich,  although  each  one  had  the  word  Snob  (the 
initials  of  the  German  words  for  "  Swiss  North-Eastem 
R^way")  OD  his  buttons,  were  nevertheless  gentlemen, 
and  handsome  as  they  were  courteous. 

We  left  Zurich  in  a  carriage  for  Goldao,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bighi,  in  order  to  ascend  that  fashionable  peak  before 
ennset.    While  dining  at  Zug,  I  was  accosted  by  a  Swias 
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guide,  who  wished  me  to  take  him  into  my  service.  Now, 
I  had  determined  to  take  no  guide  (none  being  necessary) 
mitil  we  should  reach  the  Farca  Pass ;  but  the  minute  I  saw 
the  man  full  in  the  &ce,  and  looked  into  the  clear  depths 
of  his  unwavering  dark-blue  eyes,  he  had  me  completely  in 
his  power.  I  felt  that  I  must  take  him,  before  his  proposi- 
tion was  half  spoken ;  yet,  like  a  prudent  man  of  the  world 
(a  fool,  rather),  I  hesitated,  and  bargained,  and  made  con- 
ditions, all  savoring  of  mistrust,  while  in  reality  I  would 
have  trusted  all  my  worldly  possessions  in  his  hands. 
Why  must  we  ever  distort  our  features  with  these  conven- 
tional masks  ?  Why  not  say  at  once :  "  I  know  you  and 
believe  in  you  ?" — for  our  natural  instincts  are  a  thousand 
times  truer  than  the  judgment  of  the  world. 

Joseph  being  engaged  (blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair  as  he  confessed  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  Alpine 
melodies),  we  pushed  on  to  Goldau,  and  commenced  the 
ascent.  Our  Alpine  luggage,  consisting  of  two  heavy 
portmanteaus,  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
weight,  was  transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  a  rather  lean 
native,  who  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  earning  five  francs 
by  carrying  it  to  the  very  top  of  the  Righi.  It  would  have 
broken  the  back  of  a  New- York  porter  before  the  end  of 
the  first  mile.  Our  Swiss,  however,  reached  the  top  in 
fifteen  minutes  after  us,  and  we  were  less  than  three  hours 
in  climbing  the  eight  miles.  There  was  no  sunset,  and  the 
delicious  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn  awoke  us  at  dawn,  to 
see  no  sunrise.  We  shivered  on  the  summit  half  an  hour, 
to  no  purpose ;  many  travellers  went  down  in  disgust,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  losing  one's  temper,  and  we  took  coffee. 
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Then  wc  went  up  again  and  took  oar  stAtton  in  the  clond. 
Preeontly  appeared  Joseph,  who  said:  *'  I  have  seen  Boine> 
thing;  look  that  way,"  pointing  to  tho  west,  *'snd  wait  ft 
little."  Soon  ttiore  was  a  glimmer,  as  of  a  strip  of  dond 
lighted  by  the  sun,  then  the  vapoi-s  parted,  and  tor  an 
iustnut  the  whole  lino  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  from  the 
Filiate raar-horn  to  tho  Jungfrau,  stood  unreited  in  the  fitce  of 
morning.  Horns  of  iintuaculatc  gdow,  golden,  clear  flushes 
of  toi>az  on  the  frosted  silver  on  the  gladers — a  momeot 
naked  and  licautiful  as  the  goddesses  on  Monnt  Ida,  then 
veiled  in  their  floating  cloudy  drapery  from  eyes  that  were 
almost  too  weak  to  bear  their  splendors. 

Now  came  the  wind  and  cleared  the  peak,  and  as  &r  as 
the  hills  of  the  Rhine  all  was  mottled  light  and  shadow'; 
gleams  of  beryl  from  the  lakes  and  starry  flashing  of  white 
towns,  dots  on  the  distant  blue.  We  had  all  we  came  to 
see,  and  more  than  we  had  hoped  for.  Yet  I  met  ao 
American,  who  had  stood  on  the  Rtghi,  on  as  clear  a  morn- 
ing, and  was  much  disappointed.  "It  was  just  liko  a 
]>ainting,"  said  ho,  "the  ponorimias  you  see  on  exhibition 
are  a  great  deal  flucr." 

Our  way  led  up  the  Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons  to 
Fhiellen  and  Altorf.  Joseph  engaged  a  good  carriage, 
with  a  driver  who  sang ;  andj  as  we  drove  up  the  valley  of 
the  Keuas  towards  St.  Gothard,  next  day,  the  rocks  echoed 
with  the  jadel  lieder,  and  tho  quaint,  naive  peasaiit^ongs 
of  Switzurland.  Tony  had  a  fine  baritone,  which  harmo- 
nized well  with  the  clanging  mountaineer  tenor  of  Joseph. 
The  melting,  undulating,  horn-like  cadences  of  thejodel 
choruses,  heard  in  tho  deep  Alpine  valley,  with  the  roar  of 
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the  Reuss  below,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  musical  herd-bells 
on  the  pasture-slopes,  were  so  many  strains  of  that  unwrit- 
ten poetry,  for  which  there  are  no  words  in  any  language. 
One  of  the  songs  had  the  following  droll  refrain : 

"  What  good  living  is,  if  you  would  know, 
Tou  must  straight  unto  my  Jura  go: 
Jura  is  the  prettiest  girl,  you'd  say, 
If  the  others  all  had  gone  away." 

At  the  inn  at  Andermatt  we  found  plenty  of  snobs.  The 
landlord  was  a  physician  and  prescribed  for  us,  not  one 
having  escaped  a  sprain  or  a  pain.  Joseph  collected  the 
guides,  and  towards  midnight  gave  us  a  serenade,  begin- 
ning with  the  Jiam  des  VacheSy  accompanied  with  the 
most  wonderful  variations,  all  performed  on  the  human 
voice.  The  performer  was  a  lusty  young  fellow,  who 
drank  too  much  for  his  good,  but  who,  as  he  boasted, 
could  make  any  note  he  pleased,  high  or  low.  His  execu- 
tion was  as  mar>ellous  as  Jenny  Liud's,  an;l  as  full  of 
mountain  echoes. 

Our  route  was  over  the  Furca  Pass,  by  the  glacier  of  the 
Ilhone,  the  Grimsel,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Aar  to 
Meyringen ;  then  over  the  Scheideck,  by  the  Rosenlaui 
glacier  to  Griudelwald,  and  ^over  the  Wengern  Alp  to 
Lauterbrunnen  and  Interlacken.  We  had  six  days  among 
the  high  Alps,  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky — at  most  a  gauzy 
scarf  of  vapor  floating  around  the  snowy  cones,  to  soften 
the  sharpness  of  their  profiles  on  the  deep  blue  of  the  air. 
We  crept  into  the  ice-caverns  of  the  glaciers,  and  from 
under  their  vaults  of  translucent  sapphire  looked  on  the 
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rott«-tinled  foam  of  tlie  oataracU;  we  saw  tlie  aplitidi 
Wpttcrhom  hnnging  over  ilm  <larlc-gr«en  Gr  fortxu ;  n 
listened  to  tlie  roar  of  avalanchos  from  the  Jnn)Tfr»L,  an 
watched  their  gnow-dust  tumbling  a  tlioniuuid  fo«t  <low 
the  precipice,  wliile  trnnqiiilly  consuming  our  chamoi 
4-agout  on  the  Wengom  Alps  j  wc  held  onr  hcada  oxulf 
the  Staiibbai-h  wliioli  flung  its  walt-rs  upon  n«  from 
height  of  nine  hundred  fi'«t,  and  wet  onr  baoks  tl 
ruid  througli ;  we  leaned  over  the  Aar,  where  it  plungt 
dovD  the  gorge  of  Ilandi-ck,  and  noticed  ttit  tronderft 
rcscmblanee  to  boiled  cauliflower;  and  finally,  at  Inta 
lackcn,  we  bade  ndicn  t^  the  Beniiiw  Alp,  sad  to  Jitcvpl 
from  whom  we  parted  with  niutnal  tear*. 

Switzerland  swarmed  with  trnvellera  this  Summer.  Tl 
monntjun  passes  were  nlivu  with  brown  straw  flats,  dni 
Bkirts,  checked  coat*  and  wi(le>-a wakes.  Kren  at  the  hoifM 
on  the  (lriiuJtt-1,  six  thousand  feet  aboTC  the  ewa,  yua  bear 
the  Enj^ish  and  American  Inngiisgos  ratltur  than  tb«  Hdn 
tic  German.  Towards  the  close  of  eaefa  dav,  thiav  w 
general  stampede  along  the  roada,  In  order  to  be  first  I 
the  hotel  and  get  the  beat  rooms.  The  telegraph,  bowevsi 
runH  acrotM  the  glai-icrn,  and  onr  prudi-nt  guide  alwsya  ha 
our  quart^'n  engaged  two  days  in  adrantc, 
ment  of  many  toorina  w)io  took  palmi  in  mah  pMt  i 
Tho  expense  in  but  a  franc,  und  I  would  advise  tnv«ll«« 
tak«  adraDtJ^e  of  this  improTement  dnrin^ 


My  iiit«rcoiirsG  with  the  travelting  crawtl  wmM 
oonflned  to  lookuig  at  them  during  dbwer-time.    T^c  t 
of  injr  obtwrvatiQits  wt^  that  it  b  bc^t  to  U9U 
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unleflB  yoa  know  jour  companion  nearly  as  well  as  your- 
self; and  further,  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  acquaintances 
among  the  natives  of  the  country  you  visit,  rather  than 
among  other  travellers.  Of  the  English  one  meets  in 
Switzerland,  one-tenth  may  prove  agreeable  acquaintances ; 
of  the  Americans  and  French,  one-fourth ;  and  of  the 
Germans,  one-half.  The  principal  topic  of  conversation 
was — not  the  scenery,  but  the  merits  of  different  hotels. 
I  heard  a  ruddy  Londoner  gravely  recommend  a  certain 
house  because  the  tea-cups  had  handles  to  them,  and 
another  was  delighted  ^^dth  Lucerne  because  he  had  found 
a  good  confectioner's  shop  there.  The  principal  test  of  a 
hotel,  however,  as  I  learned  from  the  confidential  recom- 
mendations of  several  gentlemen,  was  one  of  so  ludicrous  a 
character,  that  I  regret  being  unable  to  state  it. 

We  fell  in,  nevertheless,  with  some  very  pleasant  people, 
and  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  English  are  becoming 
more  malleable  and  tractable  of  late  years.  Those  who  had 
cast  their  insular  shell  met  us  with  Continental  freedom  and 
cordiality.  One  experiment  which  I  made  turned  out 
unsuccessfully,  to  my  regret.  Going  down  the  valley  of 
the  Aar,  I  saw  approaching  me  a  German  gentleman  and 
lady,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  an  English  party.  I 
bowed  to  the  former,  and  was  repaid  by  a  ready  and 
grac'ious  acknowledgment.  I  then  repeated  the  process 
to  the  English  ladies,  who  deliberately 

"Gorgonized  mo  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare." 

Many  American  ladies,  let  me  confess,  would  have  done 
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the  unjno  tiling.  1  kqit.  statistics  of  female  politonMS  (or 
Konif  moTitlis  in  tlip  SJxtli-a venue  care,  and  found  thnt  run 
nmrt-  lliiin  oiiu  l:iily  in  tWL'iity  thanked  me  for  giving  op  my 
gfnt  to  Ikt. 

From  Intciljtcki'ti  we  went  to  Berne  (where  1  wu  foiw 
tiLTUtc  toough  lo  nmkc  the  apquaintancc  of  Mr.  Fay), 
Fipyburg,  and  Vevay.  At  the  latter  jilace,  as  well  aa 
GiMieva,  all  the  hutela  were  filled  to  orerflowing,  and  wb 
liaii  some  iliHiculty  in  getting  qnarlers.  The  cost  of  travel 
in  Kiiro|ii'  is  much  incrcnsed  of  late,  partly  by  the  incTMM* 
urtrnvullc^ra,  iindpnrlly  liy  the  rise  in  the  price  of  prDTBaoa&. 
I  w:i«  filiid  l"  fin'',  liowcver,  that  there  are  fewer  atti:nipU 
ill  cMortinn  than  lurmirly;  the  hotel  business  is  syslcma* 
li/i.'il  am!  ri-;iiilatcd,  anil  the  rates,  though  high,  tav  tolcis- 
lily  iinil'iirm  all  over  llii'  Continent — so  that,  if  a  travoDcr 
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Summer's  earnings  in  hiring  two  guides,  with  whom  he 
had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rochers  Rouges,  only  one  hoar's 
journey  from  the  summit,  when  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  furious  storm.  Nothing  daunted,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  again  so  soon  as  the  weather  should  be  favor- 
able.   Such  is  the  fascination  of  the  mighty  Mountain. 

We  had  bad  weather,  and  only  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Mer  dt  Olace^  from  Chapeau  to  Montanvert,  where  we 
waited  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  snow-storm,  intending  to 
puirii  on  to  the  Jardin^  a  spot  of  green  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  ice,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  we  were 
compelled  to  give  it  up.  Crossing  the  pass  of  the  Tete 
Noire  to  Martigny,  we  took  the  diligence  over  the  Simplon, 
and  descended  to  Lago  Maggiore  on  the  second  day. 
Except  the  gorge  of  Gondo,  on  the  Italian  side,  which,  for 
picturesque  effect,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  Alps, 
the  Simplon  road  is  less  striking  than  that  over  the  St. 
Gothard.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  should  be  preferred 
by  those  who  cross  the  Alps  for  the  first  time — the  transi- 
tion from  Swiss  to  Italian  scenery  is  sudden  and  complete. 
A  few  miles  of  bare,  rockv  defile,  and  vou  exchange  the  fir 
for  the  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  fig — the  mountain  chdlet  for 
the  vine-covered  verandas  of  the  bright  southern  comitry 
houses. 

My  holiday  time  was  getting  short,  and  I  could  only 
indulge  my  companions  with  a  flying  trip  through  Italy. 
We  spent  a  day  in  Milan,  and  then  set  out  in  a  heavy  rain 
for  Venice.  Kadetzky,  with  his  staff,  left  at  the  same  time 
for  Verona,  and  at  Coccaglio,  where  we  waited  an  hour  for 
the  train  from  Brescia,  we  came  together.    The  old  Marshal 
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and  his  company  took  posseeraon  of  the  refreahment  room, 
keeping  tlie  rest  of  na,  who  were  very  himgiy,  out  of  it 
until  they  had  finished.  Xothing  could  bare  been  mora 
politely  done.  The  guards  be^ed  our  pardon,  asked  us 
as  a  special  tavor  not  to  go  in,  and  admitted  na  eren  before 
Iladetzky  had  retired.  I  looked  at  the  old  veteran  with 
much  intereet.  He  was  then  upwards  of  ninety,  yet  still 
performed  hia  duties  as  Military  Governor  of  Austrian  Italy. 
He  had  at  length  been  obliged  to  give  up  bis  horse,  and 
reviewed  his  troops  in  an  open  carriage.  He  was  a  short, 
thick-set  man,  walked  rather  slowly,  but  firmly,  and  had  a 
face  full  of  vitality.  His  short  white  hur,  thick  white 
mustache,  heavy  brows,  prominent  cheek-bones  and  square 
jaws,  gave  him  the  precise  expression  of  an  old  bull-terrier. 
Such  courage,  reeolution,  and  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose 
I  never  saw  in  an  old  man's  face  before.  If  he  got  his  t«eth 
set  once  you  might  be  sure  he  would  hold  on.  Such  a  man 
was  Carvajal,  Pizarro's  magnificent  old  warrior. 

In  Venice  we  had  four  cloudless  days,  and  four  nights  in 
a  gondola,  under  the  full  moon.  Such  days  and  nights  are 
dreams,  and  my  return  to  Padua  was  the  awaUng  upon  a 
dull  reality.  The  vineyards  on  the  road  to  Bologna  were 
purple  Hitfa  abundant  grapes,  for  there  was  a  vintage  in 
Italy,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  The  disease  of  the 
vine  appears  to  be  gradually  disappearing,  Uke  that  of  the 
potato,  and  these  two  invaluable  plants  are  now  healthy, 
with  few  exceptions,  throughout  Europe.  Hie  &Uure  of 
the  rintage  for  so  many  years  had  greatly  impoverished  the 
Italian  people.  Wine  had  risen  to  full  five  times  its  formw 
price,  and  was  withal  so  bad  that  one  could  scarcely  drink 
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it.  Montefiascone  and  Monteptildano  wholly  belied  their 
old  renown,  and  those  who  tasted  the  golden  Onrieto 
could  not  undergtand  why  it  should  have  been  so  praised. 

We  had  a  week  in  Florence.  I  saw  much  of  my  old 
friend  Powers,  who  was  dividing  his  time  between  Art  and 
Invention.  lEs  statue,  La  Penserosci^  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  James  Lenox,  was  nearly  finished.  It 
is  thoroughly  Miltonic,  and  I  don't  know  what  more  I 
could  say.    The  face  is  uplifted,  abstracted, 

**  With  looks  oommercing  with  the  skies, 
The  rapt  soul  sitting  in  her  eyes ;" 

the  figure  large  and  majestic,  with  a  sweeping  train,  partly 
held  in  one  hand,  as  she  moves  slowly  forward.  In  many 
respects  it  is  Powers's  best  work,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
popular  as  his  "  California." 

We  hastened  on  to  Rome,  although  it  was  rather  early 
in  the  season.  My  companions,  however,  had  little  fear  of 
either  fever  or  robbers,  and  so,  after  ten  years  of  absence, 
I  acted  as  their  cicerone  through  churches,  palaces,  and 
ruins.  I  saw  little  change  in  Rome  since  1846,  except 
along  the  Appian  Way,  where  many  new  exhumations  have 
been  made,  and  a  number  of  glaring  tablets,  headed  with 
"  Pius  IX.  Pont.  Max.,"  inserted  in  the  venerable  fronts  of 
Roman  baths  and  amphitheatres.  There  was  also  a  tablet 
in  St.  Peter's,  on  the  left  of  the  Apostle's  Chair,  commemo- 
rating the  sublime  absurdity  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Oh,  Pio  Nono !  you  are  as  vain  as  you  are  weak, 
and  we  who  once  respected  you  can  now  only  pity  you* 

On  the  evening  of  our  departure,  the  Pope  drove  past  our 

14 
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hotel  in  his  carriage.  We  leaned  out  of  the  dining-room 
windows,  looked  in,  and  received  his  benediction.  He  has 
a  kind,  amiable,  grandmotherly  old  face,  and  his  blesdng 
could  do  no  harm.  Poor  man !  I  think  he  means  well, 
but  he  is  in  Antonelli's  evil  hands,  and  Rome,  which  had  a 
transient  sunrise  during  the  first  years  of  his  Pontificate,  is 
now  sunk  in  as  blind  a  night  as  ever. 

My  respect  for  the  Roman  people  is  increased,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  Florentines,  who  are  an  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  mean  and  corrupt.  There  is  honor  and 
virtue  to  be  found  among  the  Tuscan  peasants,  I  doubt  not, 
but  for  the  bourgeoisie  of  Florence  one  can  have  no  feeling 
but  that  of  utter  loathing  and  contempt.  No  lady  can 
walk  alone  in  Florence  without  being  grossly  insulted,  and 
even  in  a  carriage,  with  a  gentleman's  protection,  she  must 
nm  the  gauntlet  of  a  thousand  insolent  starers.  The  faces 
of  the  youths  express  a  precocious  depravity,  and  the  blear- 
eyed  old  men  show  in  every  wrinkle  the  records  of  a 
debauched  and  degraded  life.  There  is  no  help  for  such 
a  people ;  they  are  slaves,  and  deserv^e  to  be  so. 

But  of  all  cheering  signs  of  progress  in  Europe,  there  is 
none  so  truly  encouraging  as  the  present  condition  of  Sar- 
dinia. I  passed  through  the  country  first  in  August,  1845, 
and  now,  in  October,  1856, 1  returned  to  witness  what  had 
been  done  in  those  eleven  years.  Then,  Sardinia  was 
scarcely  in  advance  of  Tuscany,  and  her  material  develop- 
ment seemed  to  be  at  a  stand-still.  Now,  nearly  500  miles 
of  railroad  were  in  operation,  her  commerce  had  been 
doubled,  her  productive  industry  vastly  increased,  her  agri- 
culture fostered  and  improved,  and — ^best  of  all — she  has  a 
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liberal  Constitution,  an  enlightened  and  energetic  Govern, 
ment,  and  a  happy  and  hopeful  people.  From  Genoa  to 
Turin,  along  the  old  road  where  I  then  walked  in  dust 
through  sleepy  villages,  all  is  now  activity  and  animation. 
New  houses  have  been  built,  new  fields  ploughed,  bare  moun- 
tidn-sides  terraced  and  planted  with  vine,  new  mills  bestride 
the  idle  streams,  and  a  thrifty  and  industrious  population 
are  at  work  on  all  sides.  Sardinia  has  set  a  noble  example 
to  the  other  Italian  States,  and  her  success  is  the  surest 
basis  for  the  future  independence  of  Italy. 

As  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was  not  at  home,  we  were 
freely  admitted  into  his  palace  at  Turin,  even  the  private 
apartments  being  thrown  open  to  us.  Turin  is  a  stately 
and  beautiful  city,  although  it  contains  little  to  attract  the 
traveller.  We  were  obliged  to  wait  two  days  before  we 
could  obtain  places  in  the  diligence  for  Chambery.  The 
passage  of  Mont  Cenis  was  made  by  night ;  we  had  a  snow 
storm  on  the  summit,  where  we  found  a  diligence  over- 
tume<l  and  the  passengers  scattered  about,  but  more  fright- 
ened  than  hurt.  Our  diligence  (the  French)  raced  the 
whole  day  with  one  of  the  Sardinian  line,  so  that  we  ave- 
raged nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  thundered  along  the 
beautifid  valleys  of  Savoy  to  Chambery,  in  much  less  than 
the  usual  time.  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Geneva,  via 
Aix  and  the  Lake  of  Annecy  (see  Rousseau^s  "  Confessions," 
and  Lamartine's  "  Raphael "),  through  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  in  Europe. 

I  had  an  interesting  interview  on  my  return  from  Lau- 
sanne to  Gotha.  At  BAle  the  diligences  from  Neufch&tel 
and  Berne  came  together  at  the  railroad  station,  and  their 
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respective  passengers  were  deposited  in  the  oars  for  Heidel- 
berg and  Frankfort.  We  found  ourselves  in  the  company 
of  three  strangers,  one  of  whom  immediately  attracted  my 
notice.  He  was  a  slender  man,  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  with  black  eyes  and  beard,  and  a  pale  yellow  complex- 
ion. He  spoke  German  with  perfect  correctness,  but 
slowly,  and  addressed  me  in  very  tolerable  English ;  yet 
I  could  not  fix  upon  his  nationality. 

I  happened  casually  to  speak  of  Venice,  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  just  come  thence.  He  then  mentioned  Corfu, 
and  we  compared  our  impressions  of  that  island ;  then  of 
the  Grecian  isles,  then  of  Lebanon,  and  the  Syrian  shores. 
"I  know  Syria  very  well,"  said  I,  "from  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo."  "  So  do  I,"  said  he.  "  I  travelled  from  Aleppo 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,"  I  continued. 
*'And  I,"  he  rejoined,  "went  from  Aleppo  to  Nineveh, 
down  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  and  thence  to  Bombay."  "  I 
also  visited  Bombay,"  I  said,  "travelled  inland  to  the 
Himalayas,  and  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta."  "Just 
the  route  I  followed,"  he  again  replied.  "  But,"  I  re- 
marked, "  there  are  few  Germans  who  travel  so  exten- 
sively as  you."  "  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  few  German 
travellers  visit  India,  but  there  are  several  German  mis- 
sionaries stationed  there."  "I  have  heard  of  one,"  I 
answered — "  Dr.  Sprenger,  who  has  written  a  most  admi- 
rable life  of  Mohammed."  "Why!"  he  exclaimed,  in 
mingled  surprise  and  delight,  "  I  am  Dr.  Sprenger ! " 

I  regretted  that  I  could  spend  but  six  hours  in  the 
society  of  so  estimable  a  man,  and  so  thorough  a  scholar. 
He  was    returning    home  from  an  absence  of  thirteen 
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years  in  India,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity  of  rare  and 
valnable  Arabic  manuscripts.  He  had  passed  a  year  at 
Damascus,  where  he  had  many  opportunities  of  making 
acquaintances  among  the  desert  Arabs,  and  I  was  gratified 
to  find  that  we  entirely  agreed  in  our  estimate  of  the 
character  of  that  noble  race  of  men.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  possession  of  a  geographical  work  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  a  work  of  exceeding  value  and 
importance,  which  he  intended  to  translate  and  publish. 

On  landing  at  Trieste,  Dr.  Sprenger  was  gravely  informed 
by  the  authorities  that  his  collection  of  Arabic  MSS.  must 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Censor,  before  he 
could  be  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  them.  "  Why  ?'* 
he  remonstrated,  "they  are  Arabic."  "So  much  the 
worse,"  said  the  officer;  "it  is  the  more  probable  that  they 
are  insidious  and  revolutionary."  "But,"  he  agfdn  urged, 
"  the  Censor  cannot  read  them."  "  That  is  unfortunate  for 
you,"  was  the  answer:  "  you  will  have  to  wait  until  we  find 
a  man  who  can,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what  dangerous 
sentiments  may  be  concealed  under  these  hieroglyphics." 
And  so  the  traveller  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  treasures, 
until  the  sublimely  stupid  Austrian  Government  shall  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  treason  in  the  heroics  of  Antar 
or  the  word-jugglery  of  Hariri  of  Bosrah. 


XXVI. 


A  GERMAN  HOME.    1/  ^^ 
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GoTHA  is  one  of  the  quietest  towns  in  Germany^  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  pleasanter  one.  It  is  built  on  the 
undulating  table  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Thtlringian  hills, 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  whence  its  climate  is  rather  cold 
for  Germany,  but  very  bracing  and  healthy.  A  tourist  is 
an  unusual  sight  there,  and  therefore  one  finds  the  old 
heartiness  and  simplicity  of  German  home-life  in  all  its 
purity.  As  it  is  one  of  the  court  residences  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  there  is  a  small  but  intelligent  and 
refined  circle,  some  of  the  members  of  which  have  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  in  their  departments  of  science  and  art. 
Hansen,  the  astronomer,  and  Dr.  Petermann,  the  geographer, 
both  of  whom  reside  here,  are  also  well  known  in  America. 
Here  came  Barth  in  the  summer  of  1856  to  recruit  from 
his  African  travels ;  and  most  of  the  explorers,  of  whose 
labors  Perthes,  the  renowned  map-publisher,  makes  such 
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good  use,  may  be  seen  here  from  time  to  time.  Oerst&cker, 
Bodcnstedt,  the  author  of  the  ^'  Thousand  and  One  Days  in 
the  Orient,"  Gustav  Freitag,  Alexander  Zeigler,  and  other 
Crennan  authors,  hover  about  here  through  the  summer, 
and  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Friedrichsroda  the  brothers 
Grimm  sometimes  make  their  abode. 

The  home  which  German  friendship  has  provided  for  me 
here,  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  place. 

The  little  garden-house  (inhabited  only  by  Braisted  and 
myself)  fronts  on  the  avenue  of  lindens  leading  into  the 
town,  while  the  rear  overlooks  a  garden  of  three  or  four 
acres  in  extent.  It  was  built  by  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Duke  Ernest  II.  in  17G0,  when  the  French  style  infected 
Germany,  and  the  steep  bulging  roof  and  quaint  windows 
of  the  upper  half-story  faintly  remind  one  of  the  chateaux 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XFV.  The  same  taste  characterizes 
the  garden.  The  house  stands  on  a  gravelled  terrace,  bor- 
dered with  flowers,  whence  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  guarded 
by  statues  of  laughing  fauns,  descends  to  a  second  and 
broader  terrace,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spacious 
basin  and  a  fountain  better  than  that  in  the  New  York 
Park,  for  it  j)lays  day  and  night.  Beyond  this,  a  sloping 
arcade  of  the  dwarf  beech,  trained  so  as  to  form  a  roof  of 
shade,  impervious  to  the  sun,  leads  do\ni  to  the  garden. 
Still  beyond  are  flower-beds  open  to  the  Summer  warmth, 
a  pool  edged  with  flags  and  lilies,  and  groups  of  trees  stud- 
ding the  smooth  sward  on  either  side. 

An  arch  of  vines  at  the  end  of  the  garden-walk  ushers 
you  into  the  grove,  where  a  Pomona  on  her  pedestal  offers 
samples  of  fruits  which  you  need  not  expect  to  find ;  for  I 
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have  none  other  than  forest-trees  here — fir,  oak,  ash,  dieat- 
nut,  and  beech.  You  would  not  guess  that  the  grove  was 
so  small.  Its  winding  footpaths  are  led  through  the  thick- 
est shade,  and  the  briery  undergrowth  shoots  up  to  shut 
out  the  patches  of  garden  which  shimmer  through  the 
lowest  boughs.  In  the  centre,  under  venerable  firs,  stands 
a  hermitage  of  bark,  beside  a  fountain  of  delidons  water, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  block  of  sandstone, 
erected  by  an  extinct  mason  who  once  possessed  the  pro- 
perty. This  mason  had  more  money  than  learning :  he  put 
np  the  stone  as  a  monument  to  his  ancestors,  and  inscribed 
thereon,  as  he  supposed :  "  To  my  Venerable  Fore&thers,'* 
but,  in  fact,  through  bis  misspelling :  "  To  my  Venerable 
Trout."  {ForeUen  instead  of  Vbrdltem.)  Some  one,  how- 
ever, has  since  then  engraved  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
stone  the  following  words  of  wisdom :  "  Forget  not  Yes- 
terday " — "  Enjoy  To-day  " — "  Uncertain  is  To-morrow.** 

At  the  end  of  the  grove,  on  the  frontier  of  my  domain, 
which  is  shut  in  by  a  hedge  of  fir-trees,  is  "  The  Duke*8 
Tree,"  planted  by  the  hand  of  Ernest  IL  Although  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old,  the  trunk  is  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  but  the  tree  is  branching  and  shady,  and  throws 
its  boughs  over  the  rustic  seat  and  stone  table,  whereupon 
my  friend  and  I  sometimes  lie  on  our  backs  and  smoke  the 
pipe  of  meditation.  My  friend's  garden  adjoins  mine,  and 
there  is  no  fence  between  us ;  so  that  I  can  walk  from  my 
hermitage  directly  into  bis  stables  and  inspect  his  thirty 
stall-fed  cows,  and  his  pens  of  high-bom  English  swine. 
Beyond  our  joint  territory,  a  rich  banker  has  his  garden, 
and  his  fountain  (which,  by  the  force  of  money,  spouts  ten 
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feet  higbflr  than  mine)  is  a  pretty  eight  enough  over  the 
hedge  that  divides  us.  His  garden  tenninates  in  an  arti- 
ficial mound,  covered  with  tall  pines  and  fire,  which  also 
has  its  historic  interest.  Here  the  Court  of  Ootha,  aping 
the  grand  Bentimental  ulliness  of  that  of  France,  played  at 
pastoral  life,  and  lords  and  ladies,  with  satin  ribbons  on  their 
crooks  and  flowers  in  their  hair,  gave  themselves  such 
names  as  Corydon,  and  Doris,  and  Alexis,  and  Chloe,  and 
tended  sheep,  and  ate  curds,  and  played  flutes,  and  danced, 
and  sang,  and  looked  languishingly  and  amorously  at  each 
Other;  but  always  returned  to  beer  and  sausages,  cards 
and  scandal  every  evening.  They  even  bnilt  a  pastoral 
village  of  thirteeu  houses,  which  has  long  bince  disappeared, 
and  instituted  a  Court  of  Love  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  where  Fhillis  was  tried  for  slighting  the  passion  of 
Amyntor,  or  Florian  for  his  faitlilessness  to  Melissa.  It  is 
difficult,  in  our  day,  to  imagine  the  posidbiiity  of  such  in- 
efiable  absurdities. 

My  own  room,  undw  the  steep  French  roof  of  the  gar- 
deaAon— ^  WH  osee  At  itiidio  of  a  sculptor,  to  whose 
hand,  I  believv,  I  am  inil(?bl(>ii  fov  (hv  six  ttjiiily.cla<l  statnea 
which  •bud  in  my  (tsfddD.  The  laughing  fauns  are  jolly 
ami  good  humoriTd  vnou^,  at  Uiuy  »t:in<l  lixtcning  to  the 
pbuh  n(  the  fountiun,  but  Venue  Anudj  ouiliic,  down  in 
t)iit  grow,  leftvM  Na«i  hr  intbr  ■*■**  tlw  tttu^^  nut  mingle 

HMtobdin   ^.  "^^^pphing)  man- 
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the  flails  on  a  threshing-floor'  across  t^e  way.  The  dili- 
gence to  Coburg  rattles  past  every  afternoon,  and  the  pos- 
tilion blows  me  a  merry  hunting-song  on  his  horn ;  some- 
times wagons  come  in  from  the  fields  laden  with  tomips  or 
potatoes,  but  other  noises  I  rarely  hear,  and  from  my  win- 
dows I  see  little  except  trees  and  garden-walks.  The  Duke 
is  at  present  chamois-hunting  in  the  Tyrol,  the  theatre  is  not 
yet  opened,  and  the  only  recent  excitement  has  been  the 
arrival  of  four  hundred  oysters  from  Ostend.  They  came 
one  evening,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  they  were  not. 

The  Castle  of  Friedenstein,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  leans,  is  the  old  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gotha,  before  the  union  of  this  Duchy  with  that  of  Coburg. 
It  is  a  massive,  imposing  pile,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  open  to  the  south,  and  looking  across  twelve 
miles  of  grain  and  turnip  fields,  to  the  waving  blue  line  of 
the  Thtlringian  Forest.  A  residence  no  more,  it  now 
contains  a  curious  collection  of  pictures  by  the  old  German 
masters,  a  library  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
volumes,  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  history,  and  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  articles  out 
of  Holland.  The  adjoining  park  is  a  noble  piece  of  ground, 
just  sufficiently  neglected  to  make  it  delightful.  A  few 
footpaths  meander  through  its  groves  of  superb  oak,  fir,  and 
beech  trees,  and  long,  lazy  pools  of  dark  green  water  furnish 
swimming  room  for  some  venerable  swans.  There  is  an 
island  in  the  largest  pool,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  Ernest  11. 
who,  at  his  own  request,  was  buried  there,  in  the  moist 
earth,  without  shroud,  coffin,  or  headstone.  The  parks  and 
gardens  are  open  day  and  night  to  everybody,  and  I 
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felt  SB  much  right  of  posseBsUm  thereiii  as  the  oldest  inhih 
bitaat. 

The  Jahrmark^  or  Annaal  Fair,  is  held  here  in  October, 
and  draws  together  crowds  of  the  peasantry  firom  the 
sorronnding  villages.  The  Fair  itself  is  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  what  I  have  seen  in  the  larger  Oennan  citieSy 
but  I  found  it  interesting  to  watch  the  joDy  peasants 
who  hoYcred  around  the  booths,  and  bought  glaring 
handkerchiefi,  immense  pipes,  Winter  cape,  dream-books, 
and  '^Rinaldo  Rinaldini,**  or  "The  four  Sons  of  Haymon." 
They  are  a  strong,  sturdy,  ruddy  race — a  little  too  purely 
animal,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  healthy  stamina  which  is  not 
often  seen  among  our  restless  American  people.  The  girls, 
in  particular,  are  as  fresh  as  wild  roses,  with  teeth  which 
can  masticate  tougher  food  than  blancmange,  and  stomachs, 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  equal  digestive  power.  Their  arms  and 
ankles  are  too  thick  and  strong,  and  their  hands  too  red 
and  hcird  for  our  ideas  of  beauty,  but  they  are  exempt  from 
a  multitude  of  female  weaknesses,  and  the  human  race  is  not 
deteriorated  in  their  children.  They  are  an  ignorant,  honest, 
simple-hearted  race,  and,  although  so  industrious  and  econo- 
mical, arc  generous  so  fiir  as  their  means  allow  them  to  be. 

Lately,  the  field-laborers  on  my  friend's  property  comme- 
morated the  close  of  the  season  by  bringmg  him,  according 
to  custom,  an  JEmtekranz  (harvest-wreath)  of  ripe  rye  and 
barley-stalks,  mixed  with  wild  grasses,  and  adorned  with 
fantastic  strips  of  colored  and  gilded  papers.  This  wreath 
was  formully  delivered  to  the  landlord,  who,  also,  according 
to  custom,  regaled  the  laborers  with  plum  cakes  and  wine. 
They  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  one  of  the  outer 
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rooms,  settling  their  acooonts  and  partaking  of  the  dieer, 
after  which  a  gittem  was  brought  forth  and  the  room 
cleared  for  a  dance.  We  had  some  of  the  old  Thtlringian 
songs,  with  a  chorus  more  loud  than  musical,  and  two-step 
waltzes  danced  to  the  tinkling  gittem.  I  was  content  to 
be  a  listener  and  looker-on,  but  was  soon  seized  by  the 
strong  hands  of  a  tall  nut-brown  maiden,  and  whirled  into 
the  ranks.  Resistance  was  impossible,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes  I  was  glad  to  beat  a  giddy  retreat. 

I  must  not  close  this  gossip  from  Gotha,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  map-publishing  establishment  of  Bcmhard 
Perthes,  whose  productions,  for  thoroughness  and  correct- 
ness, are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  I  relied  upon  them  for 
my  guidance  through  Ethiopia,  Asia  Minor,  and  India,  and 
found  them  far  more  perfect  than  any  others.  In  Africa,  in 
feet,  I  boldly  ventured  to  contradict  my  guides  whenever 
their  statements  differed  from  my  map,  and  the  result  always 
justified  me.  Mr.  Perthes  conmienced  last  year  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  periodical  entitled :  ^'  MUtheitungen 
Hber  wichtige  neue  JEhforachungen  auf  dem  Gesammtgelne^ 
der  Geographies^  (Communications  concerning  New  and 
Important  Researches  in  the  realm  of  Geography),  the 
editor  of  which  is  Dr.  A.  Petermann,  who,  although  a 
young  man,  ranks  among  the  first  living  geographers. 
This  periodical  is  admirably  got  up,  and  its  contents  are 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  It  has  already 
attained  a  circulation  of  4,000  copies,  about  one  hundred 
of  which  go  to  the  United  States. 


XXVII. 


LIFE  IN  THE  THURINGIAN  FOREST. 
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There  are  some  aspects  of  German  life  which  whoUj 
escape  the  notice  of  most  travellers,  and  which  can  only  be 
reached  through  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  domestic 
life  of  the  country.  The  festivals,  no  less  than  the  costume 
and  manners  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  already  disappeared 
from  many  parts  of  Germany,  but  fragments  of  them  still 
linger  in  the  more  secluded  districts — in  the  little  villages 
hidden  in  mountain  valleys  which  no  post-road  traverses, 
and  in  all  those  nooks  and  comers  of  the  land  which  are 
not  yet  represented  in  the  guide-books.  Here,  one  who 
speaks  the  language  and  understands  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  fraternizes  with  them  as  a  traveller  should,  will 
find  his  life  enriched  with  many  a  quiunt  and  picturesque 
experience.    The  ThAringian  Forest,  well  kno^i^n  to  6er- 
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mans,  bot  rarely  viuted  by  foreigoers,  is  one  of  those  re- 
gions, and  my  visits  to  its  valleys  have  Aimished  me  with  s 
few  pictures  of  peasant'life,  which  I  propose  to  sketch  for 
American  eyes. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Forest  dates  from  four  yean 
back,  when,  in  company  with  my  fiiend,  I  spent  eight  or 
ten  days  in  exploring  it  from  end  to  end.  On  that  occasion 
I  first  met  the  Forester,  It  was  at  twilight,  high  on  the 
monntmn,  at  a  honting-Iodge  in  the  woods,  called  the 
King's  IIousc.  How  we  kindled  a  fire  of  fir-logs,  how  we 
sat  till  post  midnight  in  the  open  air,  telling  stories  and 
roasting  potatoes  in  the  ashes,  and  how  we  slept  mde  bjr 
side  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  are  things  which  we  keep  id 
choicest  memory,  and  the  reader  need  not  expect  me  to 
reveal  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  night  the  Forester  and 
I  became  friends,  and  when,  the  next  morning,  his  gray 
mustache  brushed  my  cheek  at  parting,  I  promised  to  return 
to  the  King's  House  after  a  few  years,  and  spend  another 
night  with  him  by  the  camp-fire. 

A  fortnight  ago,  when  the  mornings  were  bright  and 
frosty,  and  the  days  bracing  and  cloudless,  we  set  put  for 
the  Forester's  home  in  the  little  village  of  Thai.  The  old 
man  was  on  the  look-out  for  us,  and  long  before  we  reached 
the  patriarchal  linden  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  we  saw  his  sunburnt  face,  his  thick  gray  mustache, 
and  his  green  hunting-coat  on  the  way  to  meet  us.  "  Ah ! " 
he  cried,  as  he  welcomed  as  with  a  Teutonic  embrace,  "  I 
have  been  on  burning  coals  for  the  last  two  hours,  /or  fear 
yon  would  not  come ;  the  wood  is  all  ready  for  our  fire,  np 
yonder.    Schmidt  has  gone  ahead  with  the  beer  and  pota- 
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toes,  and  if  you  have  brought  your  cigars,  there  is  nothing 
more  wanting."  But  first  we  must  go  into  his  house,  dis- 
tinguished  above  all  others  in  the  village  by  the  head  of  an 
antlered  buck  nailed  upon  its  front.  The  little  room  had 
an  air  of  comfort  and  elegance :  pots  of  flowers  filled  the 
windows,  and  a  glossy  ivy-plant  was  tndned  to  run  along 
the  jobts  of  the  ceiling.  A  case  with  glass  doors  contained 
his  armory,  which  was  in  thorough  order;  a  chintz  sofa, 
broad  enough  for  a  Turkish  divan,  occupied  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  and  a  stove,  big  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  stood 
between.  His  daughter  had  coffee  in  readiness,  and  while 
we  were  enjoying  it  aflcr  our  walk,  the  house-nuud,  Kata- 
rina,  was  dispatched  into  the  forest,  with  the  remainder  of 
our  provisions  and  equipments  upon  her  sturdy  back. 

We  shortly  followed,  up  a  little  dell  between  the  two 
hills  which  guard  the  village — the  Schlossberg,  with  its 
rocky  cavern,  and  the  Scharfenberg,  with  the  tower  of  Cas- 
tle Scharfcnstein  on  its  summit.  The  meadows  were  still 
fresh  as  in  Summer,  the  tall  alders  shading  the  brook  were 
dark-green,  but  the  woods  of  oak  and  beech  on  the  hills 
wore  the  dark  purple-brown  hues  of  a  German  Autumn. 
Our  path  led  upwards,  through  alternate  forest  and  moun- 
tain meadow,  for  nearly  three  miles  to  the  Bang's  House, 
which  we  reached  as  the  broad  landscape,  stretching  away 
for  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  the  northwards,  began  to  grow 
dusky  in  the  twilight.  Schmidt  had  just  kindled  his  fire 
under  the  lee  of  a  high  bank,  and  a  great  pile  of  split  logs 
at  his  back  gave  cheering  promise  for  the  night.  A  huge 
jug  of  beer,  with  a  turnip  for  a  stopper,  leaned  against 
the  house;  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  a  bag  of  potatoes,  and  a 
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pot  of  butter,  lay  upon  the  rude  table  before  the  door,  and 
the  sight  of  these  preparations  gave  an  additional  whet  to 
our  appetite,  already  sharpened  by  the  keen  mountain  air. 
^'  God  knows,"  said  the  Forester  (than  whom  there  is  no 
man  less  profane),  '^  this  is  what  I  have  been  wanting  to 
see  for  the  last  four  years.  This  is  a  night  to  be  remem- 
bered !" 

We  piled  on  the  logs  until  the  flames  rose  high  and  red, 
and  snapped  in  the  frosty  wind.  Schmidt,  at  the  Forester's 
order,  went  into  the  wood  for  green  fir-boughs,  which 
crackled  resinously,  and  sent  up  clouds  of  brilliant  sparks. 
But  it  was  long  dark  before  our  potatoes  were  boiled  and 
the  sausages  done  sputtering  upon  the  gridiron.  We  ate 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  thermometer  below  the  free^dng 
point.  The  meal  was  royal ;  but  how  long  it  lasted  is  a 
secret  not  to  be  revealed,  except  among  the  freemasonry  of 
hunters  and  trappers.  *'  Now,"  said  my  friend,  as  the  last 
potato  disappeared,  ^4et  us  turn  to  nobler  indulgences.'' 
Four  &ded,  antique  chairs  were  brought  from  the  lodge, 
the  Forester,  my  friend,  sailor  and  self  took  our  seats 
around  the  fire,  and  Schmidt,  with  the  pipe  hanging  from 
his  teeth,  picked  up  a  burning  stick  and  pointed  out  the 
way  that  we  should  go.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  roar- 
ing logs  difiused  a  warm  atmosphere  around  the  house; 
beams  of  light  streamed  between  the  tree-trunks,  and 
turned  the  yellow  leaves  to  ruddy  gold ;  the  stars  looked 
down  as  their  turns  came,  and  twinkled  with  good-humor. 
In  short,  peace  was  upon  the  earth,  and  (so  &t  as  we  were 
concerned)  good-will  towards  men. 

The  Forester,  chuckling  now  and  then  with  inward  satis. 
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fkction,  went  back  through  his  record  of  sixty-two  years, 
and  took  oat  whatever  chapters  he  thought  wonld  interest 
ns — ^his  boyhood  in  the  stormy  Napoleonic  times,  his  youth 
and  manhood  in  the  forest,  stalking  alone  for  game,  fight- 
ing with  poachers  and  outlaws,  or  accompanying  princely 
amateurs  on  their  frigid  hunting  excursions.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  Napoleon.  **Yes,"  said  he, 
**  twice  during  the  Congress  of  Erfurt.  The  first  time,  I 
was  going  home  from  school  with  a  big  slate  under  my  arm, 
when  I  saw  an  immense  crowd  of  men  in  front  of  the 
Castle.  A  carriage  was  standing  in  the  midst,  and  I  heard 
the  people  say :  '  It  is  the  Emperor.'  For  a  hundred  feet 
around  they  were  packed  as  close  as  they  could  squeeze, 
but  I  thought  to  myself,  ^  Karl,  thou  must  see  the  Emperor, 
if  thou  get'st  a  broken  rib  for  it.'  So  I  stooped  down, 
shot  between  the  leg  of  the  first  and  pushed  towards  the 
carriage.  When  the  crowd  became  so  thick  that  I  could 
get  no  further,  I  punched  first  one  and  then  the  other  with 
the  sharp  comer  of  my  slate,  and  did  not  spare  the  blows, 
until  they  made  a  way  for  me.  After  this  subterranean  pas- 
sage, I  found  myself  with  very  little  breath  left,  just 
behind  Duke  August,  who  was  talking  with  the  Emperor. 
I  looked  over  the  Duke's  shoulder,  directly  into  Napoleon's 
face." 

"  What  did  you  thmk  of  him  ?*»  I  asked.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  the  portraits  you  see  represent  the  man  very  well. 
He  had  the  same  square,  solid  head,  but  his  skin  was  yellow, 
and  looked  unclean  and  unhealthy.  His  eyes,  though — 
Donnenoetter  I  such  eyes  I  They  bored  into  you  like  a 
couple  of  augers.    Some  time  after  that  he  was  driving 
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around  Eriiirt  in  hia  carriage,  and  I  ran  for  a  quarter  of  «n 
hour  along  the  top  of  a  high  bank  beside  the  road,  keeping 
up  with  the  horses  and  looking  at  Lim.  He  had  a  table  in 
the  carriage  with  him,  covered  with  letters  and  papers ;  and 
as  long  as  I  ran  he  never  once  looked  np,  bnt  read,  and 
wrote,  and  arranged.  At  that  time  the  Genoane  used  to 
say  that  his  death  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  head,  '  Now,  if  thoa  hadst  but  a 
pistol,  thou  mightst  easily  shoot  hun  dead  before  he  knew 
anything  about  it,'  " 

As  the  night  wore  on,  stories  gave  place  to  songs,  and 
the  Forester,  insisting  on  a  chorus,  gave  bout  for  bont  with 
my  friend,  and  revived  many  of  the  popular  ballads  of 
those  times.  There  was  a  droll  catch,  ridiculing  the  Tyrol- 
Gsc,  of  wliich  I  only  remember  the  following:         . 

"What's  the  drink  of  the  Tjrolese? 

Wliat'i  their  drink  T 

Kothiag  but  water  and  sour  wine, 

Which  thoy  swill  like  tliirstj  awioe. 

"Saj,  what  smoke  tlie  Tyrolese? 
What  do  thej  amake? 
Fine  tobacco  tbej  smoke,  to  be  sure : 
It  smelia  no  better  tbau  stable  miuiuro. 

"Where  arc  the  beds  of  the  Tjto'om  T 
Where  are  their  beds? 
Beoutifiil  beds  have  man  and  spouse, 
Among  the  calves  and  among  the  cows,"  &o. 

About  midnight  our  supply  of  logs,  large  as  it  was,  b^pu 
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to  fiiiL  We  had  been  too  prodigal  in  our  holocaiut,  and 
the  Forester  recommended  a  retreat  into  the  lodge,  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  straw,  while  the  backs  of 
the  old  chairs,  tamed  bottom  upwards,  supplied  the  place  of 
pillows.  I  will  not  say  that  we  slept  pardonlarly  well,  but 
we  rose  all  the  earlier  for  that.  The  meadows  were  snow- 
white  with  frost,  and  the  automnal  woods  shone  brilliant  in 
the  rising  son.  Opposite  ns  was  the  H5rselberg,  where  the 
Fran  Yenns  (so  called  by  the  German  peasantry)  continued 
to  haunt  the  earth  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Many  a 
knight  went  into  the  cayem  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountun,  to  seek  her,  but  none  ever  returned.  The  fiuih- 
ful  Eckart,  the  squire  of  the  last  adventurer,  still  sits  at  the 
entrance  and  waits  for  his  master. 

We  walked  over  the  mountain  to  the  village  of  Ruhla, 
celebrated  for  its  length,  its  wealth,  and  its  pretty  girls. 
"Ah,''  said  the  Forester,  as  we  came  out  of  the  woods,  and 
looked  over  the  wide  sweep  of  sun-illumined  hills,  ^*  such 
days  as  this  are  a  blessing  of  Heaven.  I  remember  the 
time  when  just  a  sunny  morning  made  me  so  happy  that  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myselC  One  day  in  Spring, 
as  I  went  through  the  woods  and  saw  the  shadows  of  the 
young  leaves  upon  the  moss  and  smelt  the  buds  of  the  firs 
and  larches,  and  thought  to  myself,  *  AQ  thy  life  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  splendid  forest,'  I  actually  threw  myself  down 
and  rolled  in  the  grass  like  a  dog,  over  and  over,  crasy 
with  joy.  I  have  longed  to  have  the  same  feeling  once 
more  in  life,  but  it  never  comes  back  again.''  ^*  Oh,"  said 
I,  **  a  man  who  has  such  lively  blood  in  his  veins,  does  not 
get  old  so  soon.'*    **  I  am  growing  old,  nevertheless,'^  he 
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answered ;  ^*  my  sight  is  not  so  keen  as  it  was,  and  lately 
I  was  obliged  to  feel  ashamed  before  my  d(^.  I  shot  at  a 
partridge  and  missed ;  the  beast  lamed  aromid  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  but  I  couldn't  meet  his  look — ^I  turned 
my  head  away  and  blushed.  I  have  no  doubt  the  poor 
dog  tries  to  account  for  my  fidlure  to  this  day,  but  he  cant 
make  it  out.'' 

We  came  home  again  the  same  night,  after  prominng  to 
return  to  Thai  the  following  week,  when  the  Kirmse  would 
be  celebrated.  This  is  an  annual  festival  of  the  peasantry, 
of  very  remote  origin.  It  generally  takes  place  in  the 
Fall,  during  the  interval  between  Summer  and  Winter 
work,  and  lasts  from  two  to  three  days.  Formerly  the 
Kirmse  was  ushered  in  with  many  ceremonies  which  are 
now  almost  entirely  obsolete.  The  young  men  and  girls, 
in  holiday  dress,  formed  in  procession,  and  after  a  cock  had 
been  killed  by  the  leader,  marched  to  the  church,  where  an 
appropriate  service  was  performed.  A  sheep  was  then 
slaughtered  and  roasted,  and  the  Kirmse  was  thoroughly 
inaugurated  by  the  repast  which  followed. 

The  church  service  is  still  retained,  and  in  this  respect 
the  festival  bears  some  resemblance  to  our  Thanksgiving. 
The  preparations  are  made  by  a  committee  of  the  young 
peasants,  who  are  called  Kirmse-boys,  and  elect  a  leader 
whose  conunand  is  law.  Each  boy  chooses  a  maiden  as  his 
partner,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  purchase  him  a  gay 
silk  cravat  (which  he  pins  upon  his  right  shoulder  while 
dancing),  as  well  as  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  drink 
during  the  three  days.  This  costs  the  girls  from  two  to 
three  thalers  ($2)  apiece,  a  considerable  sum  in  these  parts, 
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bat  they  manage  to  curtail  their  expenses  by  hiring  a  com- 
mon eating-room,  and  levying  contributions  of  meal,  pota- 
toes, sausages,  and  beer,  upon  all  the  families  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood.  The  boys  furnish  the  music,  the  dancing-hall, 
and  the  schnapa^  which  they  pay  for  from  the  fees  exacted 
from  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  committee.  The 
Kirmse  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  carnival  for  the  German  pea- 
santry, and  they  allow  themselves  all  sorts  of  liberties  while 
it  lasts.  In  the  ducal  meadows  near  Coburg,  for  instance, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  attend,  and  any  Kirmse-boy  is 
privileged  to  call  out  the  latter,  while  the  Duke,  in  his 
turn,  waltzes  with  the  prettiest  peasant  girls. 

We  went  again  to  Thai  on  the  last  day  of  the  Kirmse. 
The  fine  weather  was  past,  the  air  threatened  snow,  and 
the  revellers  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fatigue ;  but 
the  Forester  comforted  us  v>\ih.  the  assurance  that  in  the 
evening  all  would  be  merry  enough.  Soon  after  our 
arrival  the  village  band  appeared  and  performed  a  melan- 
choly serenade  under  the  window.  It  was  followed  by 
an  awkward  and  riotous  company,  who  proved  to  be 
masqucraders — the  boys  being  girls  in  male  attire,  and 
vice  vers4.  Having  paid  our  initiation  fees  to  these  visi- 
tors, they  withdrew,  and  we  took  advantage  of  the 
temporary  quiet  to  climb  to  the  ruin  of  the  Scharfen- 
stein.  We  found  nothing  left  except  the  tower,  whose 
walls  were  of  remarkable  thickness  and  solidity,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  wall  and  gateway,  over  which  was  sculptured 
a  coat  of  arms,  with  the  inscription,  '^  House  and  Hearth 
of  the  Lord  of  Scharfenberg,  a.d.  1442.'*  The  snow  was 
blowing  fast  down  the  valley,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
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the  Forester^s  house  his  daughter  announced  that  dinner 
was  ready. 

We  did  full  justice  to  the  roasted  hare  and  roe's  liver, 
and  did  not  slight  the  slim-necked  urns  filled  by  the 
Rhenish  naiads.  Towards  the  close  of  the  repast,  the 
Forester  insisted  on  opening  a  stout  old  bottle,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  see  what  was  inside  of  it.  An  oily,  dark- 
golden  fluid  slid  into  his  glass  from  its  open  mouth.  ^^Al- 
lewettemocTihinein f ^^  he  exclaimed,  on  tasting  it;  ^^that 
is  something !  That  is  the  bottle  I  have  had  in  my  cellar 
nine  years,  and  kept  for  a  great  occasion — and  there  never 
was  a  better  time  to  open  it ! "  We  followed  his  example : 
it  was  genuine  Constantia,  full  of  African  sun  and  fire,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old.  ^^  AUewetter  I '*'*  he  again 
cried,  "  I  had  forgotten  which  was  the  true  bottle,  and  to 
think  that  it  should  turn  up  to-day !    The  Herr  Inspector 

X gave  it  to  me  for  my  birthday  ;  but  I  thought  to 

myself,  '  Tliou  dost  not  need  any  such  good  wine  for  thy 
birthday — keep  it  for  something  better ! '  and  as  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  be  glad  that  I  did  so." 

By  this  time  the  band  had  made  its  appearance  under 
the  mighty  linden  in  front  of  the  parson's  house,  and 
waltzing  couples  began  to  wheel  around  under  the  boughs, 
notwithstanding  th^  snow  and  the  raw  wind.  Presently  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Kirmse-leader,  his  adjutant, 
and  two  stout  maidens,  came  into  the  room  and  gave  us 
a  ceremonious  invitation  to  join  the  dance.  The  leader 
was  a  rosy,  bright-eyed  fellow  of  twenty-two,  and  his 
partner  a  tall  maiden  of  great  strength,  who  stood  firm 
upon  her  feet.    "Directly,"  said  the  Forester,  in  answer; 
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^'bnt  we  mast  first  have  our  pipes.  If  erery  one  of  yon,** 
he  added,  turning  to  me,  **  were  lying  dead  in  this  room,  I 
should  sit  down  and  howl  like  a  dog,  but  in  fifteen  minutes 
I  should  get  up  and  light  my  pipe.** 

As  our  pipes  burned  slowly,  the  deputation  came  a 
second  time  and  carried  us  off  to  the  linden-tree.  The 
strong  mmden,  Elisabetha  by  name,  was  transferred  to  me, 
and  we  were  soon  whirling  around  inside  the  ring  of 
admiring  spectators.  Elisabetha  was  Hght  on  her  feet, 
but  very  firm;  she  needed  no  support;  she  moved  like  a 
revolving  pillar,  around  which  I  revolved  in  turn,  striving 
to  keep  pace  and  to  moderate  her  speed,  but  I  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  regulate  the  earth's  motion  on  its 
axis.  The  Forester,  meanwhile,  brought  out  the  parson's 
daughter,  and  his  gray  moustache  occasionally  whizzed  past 
me.  I  would  have  transferred  the  strong  Elisabetha  to 
him,  but  it  was  too  late :  round  and  round  we  went,  and 
the  boughs  of  the  linden  seemed  to  grow  broader  and  to 
stretch  over  vast  spaces.  Finally,  there  were  lindens  on 
every  side,  and  we  were  obliged  to  circle  all  of  them ;  but 
at  last  a  voice  roared  in  our  ears,  "  You  are  out  of  time !  ^ 
and  the  strong  maiden  stopped.  The  dances  under  the 
linden  terminated  soon  afterwards,  and  the  peasants  went 
off  to  prepare  for  the  night. 

We  first  visited  the  Heiligenstein,  across  the  valley — 
once  a  monastery,  now  a  tavern ;  but  as  the  maidens  of 
Ruhla,  with  their  picturesque  dress  and  their  fiiir  com- 
plexions, did  not  arrive  according  to  expectation,  we 
returned  to  Thai,  where  the  Eirmse-boys  had  already  col- 
lected in  the  dancing-hall.    It  was  a  low  room,  opporite  the 
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village  tavern,  with  the  orchestra  on  a  platform  at  one  end. 
The  floor  was  crowded  with  peasants,  leaving  only  a  ring- 
shaped  space  vacant  for  the  dancers.  On  our  appearance 
there,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  immediately  accosted  by  the 
Kirmse-lcader,  who  conducted  to  me  the  strong  Elisabetha. 
It  was  impossible  to  decline,  for  she  was  his  chosen  sweet- 
heart, and  one  of  the  first  maidens,  in  point  of  her  worldly 
prospects,  in  the  valley.  I  resolved,  however,  to  let  her 
dance  for  both  of  us,  and  confine  my  exertions  merely  to 
holding  on.  My  companion  was  furnished  with  a  rather 
pretty  partner,  named  Barbara  Homshoe,  and  the  manner 
in  which  her  feet  pattered  upon  the  floor  did  justice  to  her 
name. 

The  Eirmse-leader  seemed  to  consider  us  the  guests  of 
the  village.  We  were  consulted  with  regard  to  the  dances, 
and  exempted  from  all  obedience  to  his  rule.  When  ho 
touched  the  other  dancers  with  his  wooden  baton,  as  a  sign 
for  them  to  cease,  he  passed  us  over,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  our  powerful  partners,  whom  nothing  could  tire.  One 
of  the  dances  was  a  Polonaise^  and  consisted  in  the  whole 
company  following  the  leader,  who  was  Schmidt's  son. 
lie  danced  us  down  stairs  into  the  street,  across  the 
brook  and  up  again,  winding  up  with  a  rapid  galcp.  After 
awhile  the  leader  came  up  with  a  glass  of  some  dark  beve- 
rage, which  he  insisted  on  our  drinking.  I  tasted  it :  it 
was  schnapSj  the  most  villanous  kind  of  brandy,  and  as 
strong  as  it  was  bad.  One  taste  was  sufficient,  but  it  was 
no  sooner  offered  to  the  strong  Elisabetha  than  she  emptied 
the  glass  without  changing  a  muscle  of  her  countenance. 
The  quantity  of  this  vile  drink  consumed  by  the  peasant 
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girls,  without  any  apparent  effect,  surprised  me.  It  was  a 
stronger  proof  than  I  had  yet  had  of  the  vigor  of  their 
constitutions. 

Before  leaving  the  dancing-hall  I  gave  the  leader  what 
we  should  consider  a  very  trifling  fee,  but  it  was  so  large  in 
his  eyes,  that  the  munificence  of  the  American  guest  was 
talked  of  all  over  the  village.  We  were  serenaded  again 
the  next  day,  and  through  the  harmless  fraternization  of 
the  Kirmae^  received  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  greet- 
ings on  all  sides.  As  for  the  Forester,  who  accompanied 
us  a  mile  or  two  of  our  way,  we  parted  from  him  as  fix>m 
an  old  friend,  and  the  days  we  spent  under  his  roof  and 
beside  his  camp-fire  will  not  live  longer  in  his  memory  than 
in  ours. 
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XXVIII. 
INTERVIEWS  WITH  GERMAN  ATJTHORa 


While  &t  Coburg  in  the  begintiing  of  October,  1852,  I 
piud  a  visit  to  Rtlclcert,  the  poet,  who  has  a  suiall  estate  tn 
the  adjoining  village  of  Nenaass.  He  has  the  repntation  of 
being  a  cold,  ascetic  man,  and  never  mingles  in  society. 
Very  few  of  the  Coburgcrs  know  him,  and  many  have 
never  once  seen  him.  I  fell  in  with  a  student  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
aocompanied  me  to  hia  house.  As  we  were  pas«ng  through 
the  garden  we  came  upon  htm  suddenly,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  bed  of  rose-bushes  and  gathering  the 
seeds  of  flowers.  In  this  occupation  I  recognised  the 
author  of  "  Oriental  Rosea,"  but  scarcely  the  poet  of  Love, 
the  ardent  disciple  of  Hafiz,  in  the  tall,  stem,  gray-haired 
man  who  stood  before  me.  His  manner  at  flrat  was  rather 
cold  and  constrained,  but  it  was  the  constraint  of  a  scholar, 
unaccustomed  to  strange  &ces,  and  therefore  ill  at  ease. 
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He  invited  us  into  the  house,  and  commeooed  the  conver" 
satioB  awkwardly,  by  asking  me :  ^  Where  have  you  been  ?" 
^^  In  the  Orient,"  I  answered.  This  was  enough.  A  sud- 
den enthusiasm  shot  into  his  face,  his  keen,  deep-set  eyes 
kindled,  and  his  whole  bearing  changed.  For  two  or  three 
hours  the  conversation  flowed  on  without  a  break— on  his 
part  a  full  stream  of  the  ridiest  knowledge,  sparkling  all 
over  with  gleams  of  poetry.  His  manner  towards  me  was 
earnest,  kind,  and  cordial,  and  charmed  me  all  the  more, 
because  I  had  decided  before  seeing  him,  that  he  was  unap- 
preciated and  misjudged  by  his  neighbors. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Rtlckert,  who  b  probably  the 
finest  Oriental  scholar  in  Europe  (  witness  his  remarkable 
translation  of  the  Mdkamdt  d-Hariri ),  was  unacquainted 
with  the  true  Arabic  pronunciation.  This,  it  appears,  is 
not  taught  in  the  German  imiversities,  probably  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  correct  guttural  sounds. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  reproduced, 
in  another  language,  the  laborious  and  elaborate  Arabic 
and  Persian  metres.  Hb  knowledge  of  all  European  lan- 
guages is  even  more  profound,  and  although  he  does  not 
speak  English,  he  seems  to  comprehend  its  genius  as  tho« 
roughly  as  that  of  his  native  tongue. 

Just  four  years  aften^-ards,  I  revisited  Coburg,  princi- 
pally for  the  sake  of  seeing  again  the  noble  old  poet,  who, 
having  heard  that  I  was  in  Gotha,  kindly  asked  me  to  call 
upon  him  before  leaving  Germany.  I  found  him  living  the 
same  studious,  secluded  life  in  the  little  village  of  Neusass, 
buried  in  his  Oriental  manuscripts  and  rarely  seen  by  men. 
His  wife  (the  Luise  of  his  earlier  poems)  welcomed  me 
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with  cordiality,  and  two  blooming  daughters  kept  op  a 
lively  conversation  until  the  poet  appeared.  How  well  I 
remembered  that  frame,  tall  and  slender  as  Schiller's,  but 
erect  as  an  Arab  chieftidn's;  that  stately  head,  with  the 
gray  hair  parted  in  front  and  falling  in  silver  masses  on  the 
shoulders;  the  strongly  modelled  brow,  under  which 
looked  out  eyes  full  of  a  soft,  lambent  fire,  like  those  of  a 
seer ;  the  straight,  strong  nose,  firm,  stem  lips,  and  pro- 
jecting chin,  a  milder  counterpart  of  Andrew  Jackson — 
the  head  of  a  thinker  and  a  poet  I 

RtLckert  must  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  is  still  (I  venture  to  say)  as  productive  as  ever, 
although  he  has  published  little  for  some  years  past.  His 
habits  of  study  have  made  him  shy  and  abstracted,  but  the 
same  habits  give  to  his  conversation  a  vigor  of  thought,  a 
ncbness  of  illustration,  and  a  glow  of  fancy,  which  I  think 
could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the  monologues  of 
Coleridge.  With  his  soft,  bright  eyes  directed  steadily 
before  him,  as  if  he  saw  the  horizon  of  the  desert,  he 
talked  of  the  Arabs  who  lived  before  Mohammed  with  the 
same  familiar  intelligence  as  he  would  speak  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  lifting  of  his  glance,  as  he  turned  towards 
me  now  and  then,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  discourse,  was 
like  an  Eastern  sunrise.  The  East  lives  in  his  soul,  and 
warms  his  old  age  with  its  eternal  summer. 

Uhland  only  disputes  with  RtLckert  the  title  of  being 
the  first  of  living  German  poets.  He  is  more  simple  and 
pathetic,  and  his  verses  appeal  more  directly  to  the  Ger- 
man heart.  Rtlckert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  half  an  Asiatic, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  his  won- 
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dcrful  command  of  the  dexterities  of  his  native  language, 
is  scarcely  surpassed  by  £1  Hariri  himsel£  There  can  be 
no  comparison  between  the  two ;  they  stand  on  different 
pedestals.  Personally,  also,  the  men  have  no  resemblance. 
I  was  in  Ttlbingeti  in  1852 — the  home  of  Uhland — and 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  without  speaking  to 
the  man  whose  ^^  Minstrel's  Curse  *'  and  ^^  Little  Roland  ^ 
had  been  haunting  my  brain  for  so  many  years.  I  wrote 
a  note  stating  my  desire,  and  immediately  rec^ved  an  in- 
vitation to  call  upon  him.  I  found  him  in  a  house  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  in  a  little,  dark,  barely 
furnished  library.  He  came  forward  to  meet  mc  a  small, 
wrinkled,  dry  old  man  of  at  least  seventy,  with  a  bald 
bead  and  curious  puckers  in  the  comers  of  his  mouth  and 
eyes.  But  the  eyes  themselves  were  as  soft,  blue,  and 
clear  as  a  child^  and  there  was  a  winning,  child-like  dm- 
plicity  in  his  manner,  despite  a  certain  awkwardness  and 
frigidity  which  at  first  showed  itself. 

We  sat  down  together  on  the  little  leather-covered  sofii 
behind  his  desk,  and  he  talked  very  pleasantly  for  an  hour. 
I  asked  whether  he  had  written  anything  recently,  or 
whether  he  had,  perhaps,  grown  weary  of  that 

"  Pleasure  in  poetic  painfl, 
Wbicfa  only  poets  know.** 

^^  I  should  not  like  to  swear,''  he  said  in  answer,  ^^  that  I 
shall  write  no  more  songs.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in 
what  I  have  done,  as  ever ;  but  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
necessity  for  expression,  and  I  never  write  without  a  strong 
necessity.    I  hear  the  same  music  in  my  brun,  but  am  con- 
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tent  to  hear  it  without  singing  it.''    Jost  the  answer  I 
should  have  expected  from  a  true  poet. 

At  the  table  of  a  friend  in  Coburg  I  met  with  Frede- 
rick Gerst^ker,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  author.  I 
had  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  in  the  Rosenthal,  near 
Leipsic,  eleven  years  before;  but  he  had  compassed  the 
earth  since  then — ^had  ridden  across  the  Pampas,  washed 
gol^  in  California,  played*  the  guitar  in  Tahiti,  tramped 
through  Australia,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  Malay  girls 
in  Java.  He  was  but  little  changed,  except  in  wearing  a 
thick  brown  beard,  which  mitigated  the  somewhat  harsh 
projection  of  his  under  jaw.  There  was  tl^e  same  lithe, 
wiry  frame,  unworn  by  much  endurance,  the  sloping  brow, 
expanding  to  a  wedge-like  shape  at  the  temples,  and  the 
quick,  keen,  vivacious  gray  eye,  as  I  remembered  them  in 
1846.  Gerstiikcker  has  one  of  those  faces  which  are  never 
forgotten.  His  individuality  is  strongly  marked ;  he  takes 
and  gives  impressions  with  equal  force,  and  thus  adveintures 
and  picturesque  experiences  come  to  him  unsought,  which 
is  the  greatest  fortune  a  traveller  can  have.  His  works 
have  been  very  successful,  and  yield  him  (what  few  German 
authors  can  boast  of)  a  handsome  income. 

Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  who  is  distin- 
guished among  German  princes  by  an  intelligent  taste 
for  literature  and  art,  has  made  choice  of  GerstlU)ker  as 
his  special  friend  and  companion.  The  latter,  who  \s  an 
enthusiastic  hunter,  accompanies  him  every  fall  to  the 
Tyrol,  where  they  spend  weeks  on  the  mountain-tops, 
sleeping  in  chalets,  and  creeping  all  day  among  the  rocks 
to  waylay  the  chamois.    They  had  just  returned  firom 
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snoh  an  exonnioii,  dining  whidi  Genrticker,  in  qpke  of 
m  bnlletrwonnd  in  his  left  hand,  anooeeded  in  shooting  nine. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  writing  romances,  the  material  for 
which  was  in  most  part  derived  from  his  experiences  of 
travel.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  his  daring,  adven- 
turous spirit  will  be  long  satisfied  with  the  qmet  of  his 
home  at  RosKnan.  He  will  soon  crave  a  fiesh  stock  of 
those  vital  experiences,  which  in  thdr  present  enjoyment 
fitf  sorpass  all  anticipation  and  all  memorj. 

At  Dresden  I  was  welcomed  bj  my  friend  Alexander 
ZSegler,  who  had  jiist.retnmed  fit>m  a  visit  to  the  nudnight 
son  at  Hammerfest.  His  fiice  had  waxed  roond  and  roddy 
in  the  breezes  of  the  North,  and  fi^m  the  interest  with 
which  he  spoke  of  his  journey  I  at  once  antidpated  a  new 
volume  from  his  pen.  Segler  is  known  in  Germany  as  the 
author  of  Travels  in  America,  Spain,  and  the  Orient.  His 
works  are  distinguished  by  a  dear,  practical,  serious  habit 
of  observation,  a  scrupulous  attention  to  details,  combined 
with  considerable  power  of  generaUaation,  and  a  cheerful, 
genial  tone,  which  never  rises  into  the  reafans  of  the  inm- 
gination,  but  often  sparkles  with  touches  of  graphic  humor. 
He  i»  enough  of  the  cosmopolite  to  enjoy  the  most  widely- 
separated  spheres  of  travel,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
will  remain  very  long  at  home  while  his  nature  retains  its 
present  buoyancy  and  restless  actirity  of  life. 

Dresden  is  at  present  the  literary  capital  of  Germany, 
although  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  drawing  around  him 
such  men  as  Bodenstedt  and  Geibel,  seeks  to  secure  that 
distinction  for  Munich.  Freytag,  the  author  of  that  admi- 
rable novel,  **'Sott  wmd  Maben^  resides  in  Leipsicy  and 
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Mdgge,  whose  ^^Afraja"  has  charmed  American  readers, 
in  Berlin ;  but  in  Dresden  are  grouped  Aaerbach,  Outskow, 
Dr.  Andree,  Wolfasohn,  Julius  Hammer,  and  Otto  Ro- 
quette,  besides  Professor  Reichenbach,  Steinle,  the  engraver 
Dahl,  the  old  Norwegian  paiater,  and  a  host  of  other 
artists.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  pass-word  to 
this  charmed  circle.  Authors  and  artists  have  the  same 
masonic  signs  all  over  the  world,  and  the  cloud  of  smoke 
which  filled  their  private  hall  of  meeting  in  the  rear  of  the 
Cafe  de  I'Europe  was  the  same  familiar  atmosphere  which 
my  fellow  centurions  are  wont  to  inhale  at  home. 

Auerbach,  whose  ^^  Dor/geschichten^^  (Village  Stories) 
from  the  Black  Forest  have  a  European  reputation,  is  a 
short,  broad-shouldered,  muscular,  ruddy-faced  man,  about 
forty-six  years  of  age.  His  eyes  are  large,  wide  apart,  and 
brownish-gray,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  is  comfort- 
ably enveloped  in  a  short,  thick  brown  beard.  He  is  one 
of  those  hale,  honest,  clear-seeing  natures,  of  which  there 
are  too  few  in  the  world — a  mixture  of  keen  intelligence 
and  child-like  simplicity  and  na!vet6,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  He  knows  the  woods 
and  mountains  too  well  to  be  fettered  by  the  frigid  conven- 
tionalities which  rule  the  talk  of  society.  He  is  too  uncon- 
scious of  them  even  to  notice  them  with  his  scorn ;  but 
speaks  straight  from  the  heart,  whatever  comes  first,  and 
everything  as  it  comes — ^fun,  earnest,  satire,  enthusiasm. 
He  says  many  good  things,  and  even  where  he  hits  pretty 
sharply,  is  so  genial  and  true-hearted  thereby  that  no 
wound  is  left  behind. 

I  was  interested  to  find  how  imjnediately  Auerbach  and 
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my  companion  understood  each  other.  Authors  have  per- 
haps the  truest  instincts  of  character,  in  other  men,  but 
those  who  lead  a  free  life  in  close  communion  with  nature 
— hunters,  sailors,  and  lumbermen,  who  can  dare  to  act 
without  subterfuge,  compromise,  or  eyen  the  ordinary 
considerations  of  worldly  prudence — are  scarcely  less  cor- 
rect in  their  sympathies.  They  may  be  unable  to  appre- 
ciate particular  ranges  of  intellect,  but  they  read  character 
at  a  glance.  The  German  author  and  the  American  sailor, 
in  spite  of  their  totally  divergent  lives  and  experiences  of 
mankind,  knew  each  other  at  first  sight,  with  as  just  an 
estimation  as  the  literary  friends  of  the  one  or  the  faithful- 
est  shipmates  of  the  other,  after  years  of  familiar  intercourse. 

Dr.  Karl  Andrce,  the  distinguished  geographer,  was  in 
one  respect  a  wonder  to  me.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
Europe,  I  venture  to  say,  and  not  a  great  many  in  the 
United  States,  who  possess  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  country  and  its  institutions,  its  geography,  its  statistics, 
and  its  social  and  political  life.  It  was  curious  to  sit  in  his 
library  in  Dresden,  knowing  that  he  had  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  hear  him  discuss  the  aberrations  of  Ameri- 
can editors,  and  reveal  the  wire-working  of  our  demagogues 
and  political  jugglers,  even  to  the  smallest.  Andree  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  hardest  workers  and  best  com- 
panions in  the  world — ^a  mixture  which  I  wish  were  more 
common  in  America.  We  have  the  workers  in  plenty,  but 
work  too  often  robs  us  of  the  social  amenities  of  life. 

In  company  with  Ziegler  I  called  upon  Gutzkow,  the 

dramatist,  who  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head  of  living 

German  writers  for  the  stage.    His  play  of  ^^  Zo]^  und 
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Schwert^^  (Queue  and  Sword)  has  for  many  years  kept  a 
place  on  the  boards  of  all  the  theatres  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Baltic.  He  is  a  small  man,  forty  years  of  age, 
with  blonde  hair  and  moustache,  gray  eyes,  a  forcible  nose, 
and  an  expression  in  which  keenness  and  clearness  of 
mental  insight  is  predominant.  Judging  by  his  face,  I 
should  say  that  he  is  patient,  persevering,  and  conscien- 
tious in  execution,  sharp  and  rapid  in  his  appreciation  of 
what  he  needs  and  can  use,  but  effective  rather  through  his 
outside  knowledge  of  men  and  of  life,  than  from  great 
power  and  warmth  of  passion  in  himself  His  bearing  was 
courteous  and  kind,  but  he  impressed  me  like  a  clear 
winter  morning  after  feeling  the  mellow  summer  glow  of 
Auerbach. 

Wolfssohn,  whose  recent  success  as  a  dramatist,  in  his 
play  of  "iV?^r  eine  SeeW*^  (Only  a  Soul),  has  delighted  his 
friends,  and  brought  him  what  true  success  always  brings — 
envy — ^is  also  distinguished  for  his  translations  from  the 
Russian.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Moscow,  and  has 
made  his  knowledge  of  Russian  life  very  effective  in  his 
plays,  which  are  mostly  Russian  in  subject.  He  is  a  quiet, 
genial,  studious  man,  and  I  regretted  that  a  temporary 
indisposition  prevented  me  from  seeing  as  much  of  him  as 
I  wished. 

Julius  Hammer  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "/ScAaw  in  Dich  und  Schau  um  Dich^^  (Look 
within  Thee  and  around  Thee).  It  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  recent  books  of  German  poems,  having  rapidly 
run  through  five  editions.  Its  character  is  serious  and 
reflective,  rather  than  imaginative,  but    pervaded  with 
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warm  human  sympathies.  In  calling  upon  Hammer  I  met 
with  one  of  those  pleasant  surprises  which  rarely  come 
to  those  who  send  their  children  into  the  world,  trusting 
their  existence  to  their  own  powers  of  vitality.  He  was 
sitting  at  his  desk,  writing  the  last  line  of  a  translaticm  of 
one  of  my  own  poems,  which  he  immediately  read  to  me  in 
its  new  dress. 

While  in  Berlin,  the  same  year,  I  paid  m  visit  to  Dr.  Karl 
Hitter,  the  distinguished  geographer,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  my  friend  Ziegler.  I  found 
him  at  his  rooms,  overlooking  the  Grendarm-markt,  and, 
though  I  happened  to  call  during  his  hours  of  study,  was 
at  once  admitted.  Through  two  rooms,  crammed  with 
books  from  floor  to  ceiling,  I  passed  to  his  workshop, 
which  was  furnished  in  the  same  manner,  and  exhaled  the 
same  delightfully  infectious  odor  of  antique  leather.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  in  the  midst  of  a  chaos  of  books 
and  papers,  but  rose  and  came  forward  as  I  entered. 
Here  was  again  a  massive  Teutonic  head,  larger  than 
Humboldt's,  but  not  so  synmietrically  balanced,  a  broad, 
overhanging  brow,  shading  large  and  friendly  eyes,  m 
strong  nose,  and  one  of  those  ample,  irregular  mouths, 
in  which  the  expression  of  kindness  and  goodness  atones 
for  the  absence  of  beauty.  His  hair  was  gray  and  thin, 
for  he  must  have  seen  at  least  sixty-five  summers,  but  his 
tall  figure  was  still  erect  and  full  of  strength.  The 
drcsiiing-gown  he  wore,  with  his  unbuttoned  collar  and 
bare  throat,  gave  a  certain  grace  and  dignity  to  his 
appearance,  not  unlike  that  which  belongs  to  the  picture 
of  Gk>ethe  in  his  latter  days. 
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Oar  conversation  was  mostly  geographical,  and  thoogli 
I  remained  but  half  an  hour,  through  fear  of  interrupting 
his  labors,  it  served  to  illustrate  his  immense  knowledge. 
He  touched  upon  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars 
and  Thibetans,  the  Lapps  and  Samoyeds,  the  Shillooks,  the 
Dinkas,  and  the  Bushmen ;  described  the  formation  of 
their  respective  countries,  the  climate  and  productions, 
their  habits,  laws,  and  religions.  My  projected  journey 
to  Lapland  appeared  to  interest  him,  and  he  advised  me  to 
notice  the  result  of  the  Swedish  missionary  labors  among 
that  people,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  operation  of  similar 
labors  in  India  and  China.  The  interior  of  Swedish  Lapp- 
mark  was,  he  admitted,  a  comparatively  unknown  region, 
and  he  commended  my  design  of  visiting  it  in  the  winter, 
when  the  ^cilities  of  getting  from  point  to  point  are  much 
greater  than  in  summer,  and  the  Lapps  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  their  villages.  He  recommended  the  work  of 
Leopold  von  Buch  as  the  best  description  of  Norway  and 
Lapland.  Kitter  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a 
Universal  Geography,  which,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared,  fer 
surpasses  all  previous  works  of  the  same  character,  in  the 
richness  and  accuracy  of  its  information.  The  Germans 
are  undoubtedly  at  present  the  greatest  geographers  in  the 
world,  and  the  French,  despite  their  claims,  the  worst. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  letter  to  Theodor  Mdgge, 
the  author  of  "Afraja"  and  "Eric  Randal"  When  I 
called  at  his  residence,  according  to  a  previous  appoint- 
ment, a  pretty  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  opened 
the  door.  "  Is  Herr  Dr.  Mtlgge  at  home  ? ''  I  asked.  She 
went  to  an  adjacent  door  and  cried  out,  "  Father,  are  you 
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at  home?'*  *^  Jb  wohl^^  answered  a  sturdy  voice;  and 
presently  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  rather  handsome 
man  of  over  forty  years  made  his  appearance.  He  wore  a 
thick,  brown  beard,  spectacles,  was  a  little  bald  about  the 
temples,  and  spoke  with  a  decided  North-German  accent. 
I&  manner  at  first  was  marked  with  moce  reserve  than  is 
common  among  Germans ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  more  than  once,  and  found  that  the  outer  sheD 
covered  a  kernel  of  good  humor  and  good  feeling. 

Like  many  other  authors,  Mtlgge  has  received  hardly  as 
much  honor  in  his  own  country  as  he  deserves,  ffis 
^^Afraja,'^  one  of  the  most  remarkable  romances  of  this 
generation,  is  just  beginning  to  be  read  and  valued.  He 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
translated  in  America,  where  five  or  six  editions  were  sold 
in  a  very  few  months.  I  could  give  him  no  better  evidence 
of  its  success  than  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  carried  thirteen  miles  past  his  home,  on  a  New-Haven 
railroad  train,  while  absorbed  in  its  pages.  He  informed 
mc  that  the  idea  of  the  story  was  suggested  to  him  during 
his  residence  at  Tromsde,  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  where, 
among  some  musty  official  records,  he  found  the  minutes  of 
the  last  trial  and  execution  of  a  Lapp  for  witchcraft,  about 
a  century  ago.  This  Lapp,  who  was  a  sort  of  Chieftain  in 
his  clan,  had  been  applied  to  by  some  Danish  traders  to 
furnish  them  with  good  wind  during  their  voyage.  He 
sold  them  breezes  from  the  right  quarter,  but  the  vessel 
was  \iTecked  and  all  hands  drowned.  When  asked,  during 
his  trial,  whether  he  had  not  fhmished  a  bad  instead  of  a 
good  wind,  he  answered  haughtily :  ^'  Yes,  I  sold  them  the 
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bad  wind,  because  I  hated  them,  as  I  hate  yon,  aod  all  the 
brood  of  thievee  who  have  robbed  me  and  my  people  of 
our  land."  I  referred  to  the  character  of  Niels  Helgestad, 
and  spoke  of  his  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to 
one  of  onr  Yankee  traders  of  the  harder  and  coarser  kind. 
Alllgge  assured  me  that  I  votdd  find  many  of  the  same 
type  still  existing,  when  I  should  visit  the  Lofoden  isles. 
He  spent  a  Summer  among  the  scenes  described  in  "Afrsja," 
and  his  descriptions  are  so  remarkably  fiuthful  that  Alex- 
ander Ziegler  used  the  book  as  his  best  guide  in  going  over 
the  same  ground. 


XXIX. 


ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLpT. 


-•-^- 


I  CAME  to  Berlin  for  the  first  time,  in  November,  1856,  not 
to  visit  its  museums  and  galleries,  its  magnificent  street  of 
lindens,  its  operas  and  theatres,  nor  to  mingle  in  the  gay 
life  of  its  streets  and  salons,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
speaking  with  the  world's  greatest  living  man — ^Alexander 
von  Humboldt. 

At  that  time,  with  his  great  age  and  his  universal  renown, 
regarded  as  a  throned  monarch  in  the  world  of  science,  his 
friends  were  obliged,  perforce,  to  protect  him  fi-om  the  ex- 
haustive homage  of  his  thousands  of  subjects,  and,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  make  difficult  the  ways  of  access  to  him.  The 
friend  and  familiar  companion  of  the  king,  he  might  be 
'said,  equally,  to  hold  his  own  court,  with  the  privDege, 
however,  of  at  any  time  breaking  through  the  formalities 
which  only  self-defence  had  rendered  necessary.  Some  of 
my  works,  I  knew,  bad  found  their  way  into  his  hands :  I 
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was  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey  which  would  probably 
lead  me  through  regions  which  his  feet  had  traversed  and 
his  genius  illustrated,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  natural 
curiosity  which  attracted  me  towards  him.  I  followed  the 
advice  of  some  German  friends,  and  made  use  of  no  media- 
tory influence,  but  simply  dispatched  a  note  to  him,  stating 
my  name  and  object,  and  asking  for  an  interview. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  received  through  the  city  post 
a  reply  in  his  own  hand,  stating  that,  although  he  was 
suffering  from  a  cold  which  had  followed  his  removal  from 
Potsdam  to  the  capital,  he  would  willingly  receive  me,  and 
appointed  oil^  o'clock  the  next  day  for  the  visit.  I  was 
punctual  to  the  minute,  and  reached  his  residence  in  the 
Oranienburger-strasse,  as  the  clock  struck.  While  in  Berlin, 
he  lived  with  his  servant,  Seifert,  whose  name  only  I  found 
on  the  door.  It  was  a  plain  two-story  house,  with  a  dull 
pink  front,  and  inhabited,  like  most  of  the  houses  in 
German  cities,  by  two  or  three  families.  The  bell-wire 
over  Seifert's  name  came  from  the  second  story.  I  pulled : 
the  hesLvy  porte-coch^e  opened  of  itself,  and  I  mounted  the 
steps  until  I  reached  a  second  bell-pull,  over  a  plate  in- 
scribed "  Alexander  von  Humboldt." 

A  stout,  square-faced  man  of  about  fifty,  whom  I  at  once 
recognised  as  Seifert,  opened  the  door  for  me.  "  Are  you 
Herr  Taylor?'*  he  asked;  and  added,  on  receiving  ray 
reply:  "His  Excellency  is  ready  to  receive  you."  He 
ushered  me  into  a  room  filled  with  stuffed  birds  and  other* 
objects  of  natural  history  ;  then  into  a  large  library,  which 
apparently  contained  the  gifts  of  authors,  artists,  and  men 
of  science.    I  walked  between  two  long  tables  heaped  with 
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sumptaous  folios,  to  the  Anther  door,  which  opened  into  the 
study.  Those  who  have  seen  the  admirable  colored  litho- 
graph of  Hildebrand's  picture,  know  preciselj  how  the 
room  looks.  There  was  the  plain  table,  the  writing-desk 
covered  with  letters  and  manascripts,  the  little  green  8ofi^ 
and  the  same  maps  and  pictures  on  the  drab-colored  walls. 
The  picture  had  been  so  long  hangmg  in  my  own  room  at 
home,  that  I  at  once  recognised  each  particular  object. 

Seifert  went  to  an  inner  door,  announced  my  name,  and 
Humboldt  immediately  appeared.  He  came  up  to  me  with 
a  heartiness  and  cordiality  which  made  me  feel  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  fi*iend,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  inquired 
whether  we  should  converse  in  English  or  German.  **  Your 
letter,"  said  he,  "was  that  of  a  German,  and  you  must 
certainly  speak  the  language  familiarly ;  but  I  am  also  in 
the  constant  habit  of  using  English."  He  insisted  on  my 
taking  one  end  of  the  green  sofa,  observing  that  he  rarely 
sat  upon  it  himself  then  drew  up  a  plain  cane-bottomed 
chair  and  seated  himself  befdde  it,  asking  me  to  speak  m 
little  louder  than  usual,  as  his  hearing  was  not  so  acute  as 
formerly. 

As  I  looked  at  the  majestic  old  man,  the  line  of  Tennyson, 
describing  Wellington,  came  into  my  mind:  "Oh,  good 
gray  head,  which  all  men  knew."  The  first  impression 
made  by  Humboldt's  &ce  was  that  of  a  broad  and  genial 
humanity.  His  massive  brow,  heavy  with  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  nearly  a  century,  bent  forward  and  overhung 
his  breast,  like  a  ripe  ear  of  com,  but  as  you  looked  below 
it,  a  pair  of  clear  blue  eyes,  almost  as  bright  and  steady  as 
a  child's,  met  your  own.    In  those  eyes  you  read  that  trust 
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in  man,  that  immortal  youth  of  the  heart,  which  made  the 
snows  of  eighty-seven  Winters  lie  so  lightly  upon  his  head. 
Yon  trusted  him  utterly  at  the  first  glance,  and  you  felt 
that  he  would  trust  you,  if  you  were  worthy  of  it.  I  had 
approached  him  with  a  natural  feeling  of  reverence,  but  in 
five  minutes  I  found  that  I  loved  him,  and  could  talk  with 
him  as  freely  as  with  a  fiiend  of  my  own  age.  His  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  had  the  heavy  Teutonic  character,  whose 
genuine  type  always  expresses  an  honest  simplicity  and 
directness. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  youthful  character  of  his 
face.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  frequently  indisposed 
during  the  year,  and  had  been  told  that  he  was  beginning 
to  show  the  marks  of  his  extreme  age,  but  I  should  not 
have  suspected  him  of  being  over  seventy-five.  His  wrin- 
kles were  few  and  small,  and  his  skin  had  a  smoothness  and 
delicacy  rarely  seen  in  old  men.  His  hair,  although  snow- 
white,  was  still  abundant,  his  step  slow  but  firm,  and  his 
manner  active  almost  to  restlessness.  He  slept  but  four 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  read  and  replied  to  his  daily 
rain  of  letters,  and  suffered  no  single  occurrence  of  the  least 
interest  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  escape  his  attention.  I 
could  not  perceive  that  his  memory,  the  first  mental  faculty 
to  show  decay,  was  at  all  impaired.  He  talked  rapidly, 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease,  never  hesitating  for  a  word, 
whether  in  English  or  German,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be 
unconscious  which  language  he  was  using,  as  he  changed 
five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  the  conversation.  He  did 
not  remain  in  his  chur  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
frequently  getting  up  and  walking  about  the  room,  now  and 
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then  pointing  to  a  picture  or  opening  a  book  to  illustrate 
some  remark. 

He  began  by  referring  to  my  winter  journey  into  Lap- 
land. "  Why  do  you  choose  the  winter  ?  "  he  asked : 
"  Your  experiences  will  be  very  interesting,  it  is  true,  but 
will  you  not  suffer  from  the  severe  cold  ?  *'  ^^  That  remains 
to  be  seen,"  I  answered.  ^^  I  have  tried  all  climates  except 
the  Arctic,  without  the  least  injury.  The  last  two  years 
of  my  travels  were  spent  in  tropical  countries,  and  now  I 
wish  to  have  the  strongest  possible  contrast."  ^^  That  is 
quite  natural,"  he  remarked,  ^  and  I  can  understand  how 
your  object  in  travel  must  lead  you  to  seek  such  contrasts  ; 
but  you  must  possess  a  remarkably  healthy  organization.'' 
"  You  doubtless  know,  from  your  own  experience,"  I  sidd, 

that    nothing    preserves  a  man's  vitality  like  traveL"  \ 

Yery  true,"  he  answered,  "if  it  does  not  kill  at  the 
outset.  For  my  part,  I  keep  my  health  everywhere,  like 
yourself.  During  five  years  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  I  passed  through  the  midst  of  black  vomit 
and  yellow  fever  untouched." 

I  spoke  of  my  projected  visit  to  Russia,  and  my  desire  ,^ 
to  traverse  the  Russian-Tartar  provinces  of  Central  Asia.  ,,  -j 
The  Kirghiz  steppes,  he  said,  were  very  monotonous ;  ^fij 
miles  gave  you  the  picture  of  a  thousand ;  but  the  people 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  If  I  desired  to  go  there,  I 
would  have  no  difiiculty  in  passing  through  them  to  the 
Cliinese  frontier;  but  the  southern  provinces  of  Siberia,  he 
thoupcht,  would  best  repay  me.  The  scenery  among  the 
A1t:u  Mountains  was  very  grand.  From  his  window  in  one 
of  the  Siberian  towns,  he  had  counted  eleven  peaks  covered 
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with  etem&l  snow.  The  Kirghizes,  he  added,  were  among 
the  few  races  whose  habits  had  remiuiied  unchanged  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  they  had  the  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  combining  a  monastic  with  a  nomadic  life.  They 
were  partly  Baddhist  and  partly  Mussulman,  and  their 
monkish  sects  followed  the  different  clans  in  their  wander- 
ings, carrying  on  their  devotions  in  the  encampments, 
inside  of  a  sacred  circle  marked  out  by  spears.  He  had 
seen  their  ceremonies,  and  was  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Humboldt's  recollections  of  the  Alt^  Monntains  natu- 
rally led  him  to  speak  of  the  Andes.  "Yon  have  travelled 
in  Mexico,"  said  he:  "do  yon  not  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  the  finest  mount^ns  in  the  world  are  those 
/  single  cones  of  perpetnal  snow  rising  out  of  the  splendid 
vegetatioi^  of  the  tropics  ?  The  Himalayas,  although  lof- 
tier, can  scarcely  make  an  equal  impression ;  they  lie 
further  to  the  north,  without  the  belt  of  tropical  growths, 
and  their  udes  are  dreary  and  sterile  in  comparison.  Ton 
remember  Orizaba,"  continued  he ;  "  here  is  an  engraving 
firom  a  rough  sketch  of  tmne.  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
correct."  He  rose  and  took  down  the  illustrated  folio 
which  aocompanied  the  last  edition  of  his  "Minor  Writ- 
ings," turned  over  the  leaves  add  recalled,  at  each  plate, 
Bome  reminiscence  of  Ms  American  travel.  "  I  still  think,'* 
he  remarked  as  he  closed  the  book,  *'  that  Cbimboraso  is 
the  grandest  mountun  in  the  world." 

Among  the  objects  in  his  stndy  was  a  living  chameleon, 
in  a  box  with  a  glaas  lid.  The  animal,  which  was  aboat 
six  inches  long,  was  lamly  domig  on  a  bed  of  aaod,  with  % 
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big  blue-fly  (the  unconsciouB  provision  for  his  dinner) 
perched  upon  his  back.  '^  He  has  just  been  sent  to  me 
from  Smyrna,*^  said  Humboldt;  '^he  b  very  listless  and 
unconcerned  in  his  manner.''  Just  then  the  chameleon 
opened  one  of  his  long,  tubular  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  us. 
'^  A  peculiarity  of  this  animal,"  he  continued,  ^^  is  its  power 
of  looking  in  different  directions  at  the  same  time.  He 
can  turn  one  eye  towards  heaven,  while  with  the  other  he 
inspects  the  earth.  There  are  many  clergymen  who  have 
the  same  power." 

After  showing  me  some  of  Hildebrand's  water-oolor 
drawings,  he  returned  to  his  seat  and  began  to  converse 
about  American  aflairs,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
entirely  famiUar.  He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of 
Colonel  Fremont,  whose  defeat  he  profoundly  regretted. 
^^  But  it  b  at  least  a  most  cheering  sign,"  he  said,  ^^  and 
an  omen  of  good  for  your  country,  that  more  than  a 
million  of  men  supported  by  their  votes  a  man  of  Fre- 
mont's character  and  achievements."  With  regard  to 
Buchanan,  he  said:  ^^I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  his 
Ostend  Manifesto  not  long  since,  in  a  letter  which  has 
been  published,  and  I  could  not  characterize  its  spirit  by 
any  milder  term  than  8avage»*  He  also  spoke  of  our 
authors,  and  inquired  particularly  after  Washington  Irving, 
whom  he  had  once  seen.  I  told  him  I  had  the  fortune  to 
know  Mr.  Irving,  and  had  seen  him  not  long  before  leaving 
New  York.  ^  He  must  be  at  least  fifty  years  old,"  said 
Humboldt.  "  He  is  seventy,"  I  answered,  "  but  as  young 
as  ever."  "  Ah  I "  said  he,  "  I  have  lived  so  long  that  I 
have  almost  lost  the  consciousness  of  time.     I  belong 
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to  the  age  of  Jefferson  &nd  Gallatin,  and  I  heard  of 
Washington's  death  while  travelling  in  Sonth  America." 

I  have  repeated  but  the  smallest  portion  of  hia  conver- 
sadon,  which  flowed  on  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  the 
richest  knowledge.  On  recalling  it  to  my  mind,  after 
leaving,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  great  a  nnmber  of 
subjects  he  had  touched  npon,  and  how  much  be  had  said, 
or  seemed  to  have  said — for  he  had  the  rare  fitculty  of 
pladug  a  subject  in  the  clearest  and  most  vivid  light  by  ft 
few  luminous  words — concerning  each.  He  thought,  as  he 
talked,  without  eSbrt.  I  should  compare  his  brain  to  tho 
founts  of  Vaucluse — a  still,  deep,  and  tranquil  pool, 
without  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  but  creating  a  river  by 
its  overflow.  He  asked  me  many  questions,  but  did  not 
always  wait  for  an  answer,  the  question  itself  suggesting 
aome  reminiscence,  or  some  thought  which  he  had  evident 
pleasure  in  expressing.  I  sat  or  walked,  following  his 
movements,  an  eager  listener,  and  speaking  in  alternate 
English  and  German,  until  the  time  which  he  hod  granted 
to  me  had  expired.  Seifert  at  length  reappeared  and  said 
to  hira,  in  a  manner  at  once  respectful  and  Jiimiliar,  "  Itia 
time,"  and  I  took  my  leave. 

"  You  have  travelled  mncb,  and  seen  many  ruins,"  said 
Humboldt,  as  he  gave  me  his  hand  agiun ;  "  now  you 
have  seen  one  more."  "  Not  a  ruin,"  I  could  not  help  rep)y- 
ing,  "  but  a  pyramid."  For  I  pressed  the  hand  which  had 
touched  those  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Forster,  the 
companion  of  Capt.  Cook,  of  Elopstock  and  Schiller,  of 
I^tt,  Napoleon,  Josephine,  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  WieUmd,  Herder,  Goethe,  Cavier,  La 
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Place,  Gay-Lussac,  BeethoveD,  Walter  Scott — ^in  short,  of 
every  great  man  whom  Europe  has  produced  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  I  looked  into  the  eyes  which  had 
not  only  seen  this  living  history  of  the  world  pass  by, 
scene  after  scene,  tiU  the  actors  retired  one  by  one,  to 
return  no  more,  but  had  beheld  the  cataract  of  Atures  and 
the  forests  of  the  Cassiquiare,  Chim'borazo,  the  Amazon, 
and  Popocatepetl,  the  Altaian  Alps  of  Siberia,  the  Tartar 
steppes,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Such  a  splendid  circle  of 
experience  well  befitted  a  life  of  such  generous  devotion 
to  science.  I  have  never  seen  so  sublime  an  example  of 
old  age — crowned  with  imperishable  success',  full  of  the 
ripest  wisdom,  cheered  and  sweetened  by  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  heart.  A  ruin,  indeed!  No:  a  human 
temple,  perfect  as  the  Parthenon. 

As  I  was  passing  out  through  the  cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  Seifert's  voice  arrested  me.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Sir,"  said  he,  "but  do  you  know  what  tliis  is?''  pointing 
to  the  antlers  of  a  Rockv-Mountain  elk.  "  Of  course  I 
do,"  said  I,  "  I  have  helped  to  eat  many  of  them."  He 
then  pointed  out  the  other  specimens,  and  took  me  into 
the  library  to  show  me  some  drawings  by  his  son-in-law, 
MolUiausen,  who  had  accompanied  Lieut.  Whipple  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Hocky  Mountauis.  He  also  showed  me 
a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  bead-work,  in  a  gilt  frame. 
"  Tliis,"  he  said,  "  is  the  work  of  a  Kirghiz  princess,  who 
presented  it  to  Ilis  Excellency  when  we  were  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Siberia."  "  You  accompanied  His  Excellency  then  ?'» 
I  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  we  were  there  in  '29."  Seifert 
is  justly  proud  of  having  shared  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
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the  fortunes  of  his  master.  "Hiere  waa  a  ring,  and  a  nr- 
rant  came  in  to  annouDce  a  visitor.  "Ah,  the  Prince 
'  YpBilanti,"  said  he:  "don't  let  him  in;  dont  let  a  ringle 
BOol  in ;  I  must  go  and  dress  His  Excellency.  Sir,  excuse 
me — yonra,  most  respectfully,"  and  therewith  he  bowed 
himself  out.  As  I  descended  to  the  street,  I  passed  Prince 
Ypfiilauti  on  the  st^rs. 


In  October,  185J,  I  was  once  more  in  Berlin,  on  my  re- 
tora  from  the  North  of  Europe.  As  I  had  some  business 
to  transact,  which  would  detain  me  three  or  four  days,  I 
sent  a  note  to  Humboldt,  asking  permi^on  to  call  upon 
him  again,  in  case  his  time  permitted  the  visit.  The  next 
day's  express  from  Potsdam  brought  me  a  most  kind  and 
friendly  reply,  welcoming  me  back  to  the  "  Baltic  sand- 
sea,"  as  he  called  the  Rriinjj.pl.iirg  plying  and  stating  that, 
although  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  suite  were  to 
arrive  that  evening,  he  would  nevertheless  take  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  excitement  of  the  Court  to  talk  to  me  about 
the  North.  He  was  reuding  In  the  Palaoe  at  Potsdam, 
where  he  directed  me  to  call  at  noon  on  Monday. 

The  tnun  by  which  I  left  Berlin  was  filled  with  officers 
and  diplomatio  officials  in  full  uniform,  going  down  to  do 
homi^e  to  the  Csar.  In  the  carrii^  in  which  I  sat,  were 
two  old  gentlemen  who  presently  commenced  converung  in 
French.  After  a  time,  their  talk  wandered  to  the  Orient, 
and  they  spoke  of  Diebitscfa  and  his  campdgns,  and  the 
treaty  of  Unldar-Iskelessi.  Suddenly,  one  of  them  asked 
in  Arabic,  "Do  you  speak  Arabic?"    The  other  answered 
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in  Turkish,  ^'  No,  bat  I  speak  Turkish."  The  first  replied 
in  the  same  language,  which,  afler  a  time,  the  two  exchang- 
ed for  Modem  Greek,  and  finally  subsided  into  Russian.  I 
made  out  that  one  was  a  Wallachian,  but  could  discoyer 
nothing  more,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  air  of  a 
secret  mission  about  them,  which  greatly  piqued  my 
curiosity. 

Potsdam  was  all  alive  with  the  Imperial  arrivaL  The 
Eong  of  Saxony  was  also  coming  to  dinner;  and,  that  the 
three  monarchs  might  be  pleasantly  diverted  in  the  even- 
ing, the  sparkling  Marie  Taglioni,  who  had  arrived  with 
us,  tripped  out  of  the  cars  and  off  to  the  Royal  Theatre. 
The  park  at  Sans  Souci  was  in  brilliant  holiday  trim,  the 
walks  newly  swept,  and  the  fountains  jetting  their  tallest 
and  brightest  streams.  The  streets  of  the  dull  little  court- 
town  glittered  with  resplendent  uniforms,  among  which 
the  driver  of  my  carriage  pointed  out  Carl,  Albert,  and 
variouiB  other  princes  of  the  House  of  Prussia.  As  we 
were  crossing  an  open  space  near  the  palace,  a  mounted 
guard,  followed  by  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  a  span  of 
superb  black  horses,,  suddenly  appeared.  I  at  once  recog- 
nised the  punchy  figure  in  a  green  military  coat,  buttoned 
up  to  the  chin,  who  sat  on  the  right  hand,  although  I  had 
never  before  seen  his  Majesty.  My  driver  reined  up  on 
one  side  and  took  off  his  hat.  I  lifted  mine  as  the  King 
passed,  looked  at  him,  and  he  replied  with  a  military  salute. 
His  face  was  slightly  flushed  and  his  eyes  bright,  and  I 
remember  thinking  that  the  heavy  and  rather  stupid  air 
which  he  wears  in  hk  portraits  did  him  injustice.  But  he 
was  even  then  laboring  under  that  congestion  which  struck 
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him  down  the  same  night,  and  from  the  eActa  of  whioh  he 
vill  never  recover. 

I  was  ^ad  when  the  dock  strnck  twelve  at  last,  and  I 
could  leave  the  rattling  streets  £}r  that  quiet  comer  of  the 
palace  in  which  Humboldt  lives.  The  door  was  opened,  as 
before,  by  Seifert,  who  recognised  me  at  once.  "  Welcome 
back  I"  he  cried;  "we  know  where  you  have  been — we 
have  read  all  your  letters!  His  Excellency  has  been  qviite 
Kck,  and  you  will  not  find  him  so  strong  as  he  was  last 
year,  hot  ho  is  in  tolerable  health  again,  thank  God  I  Come 
in,  come  in;  he  iB  waiting."  Opening  the  door  as  be  spoke, 
he  ushered  me  into  a  little  library,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  Humboldt,  who  had  risen,  received  me.  He  was 
slightly  paler  than  before,  a  little  thinner,  perhaps,  and  I 
could  see  that  his  step  was  not  so  firm ;  but  the  pale-blue 
eye  beamed  as  clear  an  intelligence  as  ever,  and  the  voice 
had  as  steady  and  cheery  a  tone.  He  shook  huids  with 
the  cordiality  of  a  friend,  and,  after  the  first  greetings  were 
over,  quepdoned  me  minutely  concerning  my  travels  in  the 
North, 

But  one  topic  soon  suggests  a  hundred  others,  and  he 
was  ere  long  roaming  at  lai^  over  the  whole  field  of  geo- 
graphy and  climatology,  touching  the  farthest  and  darkest 
regions  of  the  earth  with  the  light  of  his  stupendous 
knowledge.  The  sheets  of  the  new  volume  of  Cosmos  lay 
upon  the  table.  "  Here  is  what  I  have  been  doing,  rnitx 
you  were  here  before,"  siud  he,  taking  it  up,  "  the  work 
will  be  published  in  two  or  three  weeks."  "Ton  find 
yourself,  then,  still  capable  of  such  labor  ?  "  I  ventured  to 
ask,    "Work  is  now  a  part  of  my  life,"  sud  he;  "I  sleep 
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80  little,  and  mach  rest  would  be  irksome.  Day  before  yes- 
terday, I  worked  for  sixteen  hoars,  reviewing  these  sheets.'' 
^'  Are  you  not  greatly  &tigaed,"  I  asked,  ^^  afler  such  an 
exertion?"  "On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "I  feel  re- 
freshed, but  the  performance  of  it  depends  greatly  on  my 
state  of  bodily  health.  I  am  unconscious  of  any  mental 
fatigue.''  As  I  saw  in  the  face,  and  heard  in  the  voice  of 
the  splendid  old  man,  all  the  signs  of  a  sound,  unfailing  in- 
tellect, I  could  well  believe  it.  I  had  prided  myself  a  little 
on  having  worked  with  the  brain  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  six 
months,  yet  here  was  Humboldt,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
capable  of  an  equal  exertion. 

The  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  bodily  health  was 
exceedingly  interesting  to  me.  His  mind,  full  of  vigor  and 
overflowing  with  active  life,  seemed  to  consider  the  body 
as  something  independent  of  itself,  and  to  watch,  with  a 
curious  eye,  its  gradual  decay,  as  he  might  have  watched 
that  of  a  tree  in  hb  younger  days.  "  I  have  been  unwell 
through  the  Summer,''  said  he,  *^  but  you  must  not  believe  all 
you  may  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  concerning  my  iUness. 
They  stated  that  I  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  but  it  was 
only  a  vertigo,  which  soon  left  me,  and  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  any  of  the  usual  effects  of  apoplexy.  One  result, 
however,  shows  that  my  body  \a  beginning  to  give  way.  I 
have  not  the  same  power  of  controlling  my  limbs  as  for- 
merly ;  the  will  does  not  seem  to  act  upon  the  muscles ; 
there  is  a  link  broken  somewhere,  which  it  is  probably  too 
late  to  restore.  For  instance,  very  often,  when  I  attempt 
to  walk  straight  forward,  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  my  legs 
will  carry  me  in  a  straight  line ;  they  may  go  either  to  one 
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dde  or  the  other,  and,  though  I  cannot  notice  any  lesl 
want  of  strength,  I  feel  ancertain  and  miBtnutfiiL  For 
this  reason,  I  muat  have  assistance  when  I  go  np  or  down 
Bt^rs.  After  all,  it  is  not  dngolar  that  §ome  parts  of  the 
maohinery  should  get  rosty  at  my  age."  Soon  afterwards, 
while  epeating  of  Thibet,  he  referred  to  a  very  fine  copper- 
plate map,  and  I  noticed  that  he  aaw  the  most  minute 
names  distinctly,  withont  the  ud  of  spectacles.  But  then 
he  had  the  eyes  of  a  youth  of  twenty  years.  Age  might 
patsy  his  limbs,  but  it  never  looked  oat  of  those  windows. 

After  I  bad  been  dtUng  an  hour,  Seifert  came  to  the 
door  and  siud :  "  llie  two  gentlemen  have  come — shall  I 
admit  tbem  ?"  I  rose  to  leave,  but  Humboldt  sud :  "  No, 
no — remain.  They  are  from  Hong-Kong :  perhaps  yon 
know  them."'  I  looked  at  the  cards,  and  recognised  an 
acquaintance  in  the  name  of  the  editor  of  a  Hong-Kong 
paper.  The  other  was  a  GovemmeDt  offidal.  After  they 
entered,  the  conversation  took  a  more  general  tone,  bnt  I 
was  not  Sony  for  this  afterwards,  as  it  gave  Humboldt  occa- 
sion to  recall  some  scenes  of  his  early  life.  One  of  the 
visitors  spoke  of  Frederick  the  Great.  "  I  remember  him 
well,"  said  Humboldt,  "  I  was  sixteen  years  old  when  be 
died,  and  I  can  see  his  face  still  as  plainly  as  I  can  see 
yours.  I  was  but  eighteen  when  I  visited  England  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
which  I  frequently  attended.  I  remember  that  I  heard 
Edmund  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan  all  speak  on  the  same 
n^ht." 

After  the  visitors  left,  I  remained  with  him  until  it  was 
time  for  him  to  prepare  for  the  dimier  given  to  Alexander 
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IL,  to  which  he  wan  bidden.  ^^Tou  will  paas  through 
Berlin  on  your  way  to  Moscow?**  said  he.  "Yes.** 
^^  Well — ^I  most  be  polite  enough  to  live  until  then.  You 
must  bring  your  wife  with  you.  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it, 
and  you  must  not  think,  because  I  have  never  been  married 
myself  that  I  do  not  congratulate  you."  After  these  cor- 
dial words,  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  weak  or  tremulou8|  I  parted  from  the  immortal 
old  man. 


XXX. 

SUMMER  GOSSIP  FROM  ENGLAND. 

[1B5T.I 


As  it  was  nocessar;  that  I  should  viut  London  on  matters 
of  business,  before  proceeding  to  Norway,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  accompanying  my  brother  aud  fosters  aa  for 
as  Southampton,  on  their  voyage  home.  Leaving  Gotha 
on  the  9th  of  June,  we  went  by  rail  to  Bremen,  by  way  of 
Oaasel  and  Hanover.  The  only  thing  in  the  former  dty 
which  we  had  time  to  visit  was  the  celebrated  BathakeUer, 
or  crypt  of  the  old  Hall  of  Council.  This  is  renowned 
through  all  Germany  for  its  tuna  of  Rhenish  wine,  of  the 
most  undoubted  antiquity.  They  are  kept  in  great  vaults, 
disliugiushcd  by  different  titles.  That  of  the  "Twelve 
Apostles  "  has  been  immortalized  by  Hauff  and  Heine,  but 
the  apostolical  wines  are  not  so  fine  as  those  authors  would 
have  US  believe.  Each  cask  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ApoBtles;  they  contain  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1718,  whidi 
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has  now,  I  was  informed,  a  pungent  acid  flavor.  That  of 
Judas,  alone,  retidns  a  pleasant  aroma,  -and  the  dnner, 
therefore,  is  in  greater  demand  than  all  the  saints  together. 
In  the  ^^  Rose  Cellar  ^  are  enormous  casks,  yet  filled  with 
Hockheimer  (Hock)  of  the  vintage  of  1624.  For  a  couple 
of  centuries  it  was  carefully  treasured,  but  the  City 
Fathers  of  Bremen  finally  discovered  that  the  longer  it 
was  kept  the  worse  it  grew,  and  now  sell  it  to  visitors, 
in  small  bottles,  at  a  moderate  price. 

We  sat  down  in  one  of  the  stalls  in  the  outer  cellar, 
and  had  a  bottle  uncorked.  Think  of  drinking  wine  which 
grew  when  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  but  four  years  old — 
of  the  same  vintage  which  Ariosto  might  have  drunk,  and 
Milton,  and  Cromwell,  and  Wallenstein,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus!  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  but  eight  years 
when  the  grapes  were  trodden  in  the  vats;  and  Ben 
Jonson  may  have  sung  his  ^  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes "  over  a  goblet  of  the  golden  juice.  We  filled  the 
glasses  with  great  solemnity  as  these  thoughts  passed 
through  our  minds — admired  its  dark,  smoky  color,  sniffed 
up  reverently  its  musky,  mummy-like  odor,  and  then  tasted. 
Fancy  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar,  flavored  with  a  small 
drop  of  kreosote !  This,  as  I  afterwards  recognised,  was 
the  impression  made  upon  the  palate,  though  my  imagina- 
tion was  too  busy  at  the  time  to  be  aware  of  it.  We  all 
said,  ^'  It  is  not  so  bad  as  I  expected,"  and,  by  keeping  the 
fact  of  its  age  constantly  before  our  eyes,  succeeded  in 
emptying  the  bottle.  So  pungent,  however,  was  the 
smoky,  oily,  acidulous  flavor,  that  it  affected  my  palate 
for  full  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  and  everything  I 
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ate  or  draot  in  that  time  seetaed  to  be  of  the  vintage  of 
1624. 

I  reached  London  in  season  to  hear  the  last  of  Handel's 
oratorios — Israel  in  Egypi — in  the  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
I  doubt  whether  any  composer,  dead  or  alive,  has  ever  had 
such  on  ovation.  Two  thousand  singers  and  nearly  three 
hundred  instmmental  peiformers  interpreted  his  cfaomses 
to  an  andience  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand  persoiiR. 
The  coop  d'ceil  alone  was  sublimer  than  any  pictore.  The 
vast  amphitheatre  of  ^gers,  filling  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  western  transept,  stretched  ofi*  into  space,  and  the 
rimaltaneoaa  tamiog  of  the  leaves  of  their  musio  books 
was  like  the  appearance  of  "an  army  with  banners,"  or 
the  mstling  of  the  wind  in  a  mountain  forest.  We  were 
so  late  that  we  could  only  cling  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
multitude  below,  and  I  was  fearful  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  hear  dintmctly — but  I  might  as  well  have  feared 
not  hearing  the  thonder  in  a  cloud  over  my  head.  Not 
only  was  the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  palace  completely  filled 
with  the  waves  of  the  choruii,  in  every  part,  but  they  spread 
beyond  it,  and  flowed  audibly  over  the  bills  for  a  mile 
around.  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  leader,  Da  Cktsta,  whose 
angle  arm  controlled  the  whirlwind.  He  lifted  it,  liktt 
Moses,  and  the  plagues  fell  upon  'Egjpt ;  ha  waved  it,  and 
the  hailstones  smote,  crashiog  npon  the  hi^ways  and  the 
temple-roofs ;  he  stretched  it  forth,  and  the  Red  Sea  iFavea 
parted,  and  closed  ^ain  on  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh.  He 
was  lord  of  the  tuneful  hosts  that  day,  and  Handel  him- 
8elf|  as  he  wrote  the  scores  of  the  immortal  work,  oould 
not  have  more  perfectly  incarnated  its  harmonies.    F<^ow- 
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ing  him,  I  trod  in  the  thunder-marches  of  the  two-fold 
chorus,  and  stood  in  the  central  calm  of  the  stonnj  whirls 
of  sound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  mssBos  of  the  English 
people,  Handel  is  the  most  popular  composer.  The  opera 
is  stiU  an  exotic,  not  yet  naturalised  to  thext  tastes ;  but 
Handel,  with  his  seriousness,  his  cheerfulness,  his  earnest- 
ness, his  serene  self-reliance,  and  undaunted  daring,  speaks 
directly  to  the  English  heart.  His  very  graces  have  the 
simple  quaintness  of  the  songs  of  Shakespeare,  or  those 
touches  of  t^ider  fancy  which  glimmer  like  spots  of  sun- 
shine through  the  cathedral  gloom  of  Milton.  The  effect 
of  the  grand  performance,  however,  was  frequently  marred 
by  the  sharp,  dry  sound  of  senseless  clappings,  demanding 
an  encore,  which  Da  Costa  sensibly  refused  whenever  it 
was  possible.  We  who  stood  in  the  edges  of  the  crowd 
were  also  greatly  annoyed  by  the  creaking  boots  of  snobs 
who  went  idly  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and  the 
chatter  of  the  feminine  fools,  who  came  only  to  be  heard 
and  seen.  In  New  York  one  might  have  the  same  annoy- 
ance, but  by  no  possibility  could  it  happen  in  Germany. 

Don  Giovanni  was  having  a  great  run  in  both  Italian 
Operas,  Grisi  and  Piccolomini  being  rivals  in  the  part  of 
Donna  Anna.  I  heard  the  former,  and  wondered  at  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  she  managed  a  fiuling  voice. 
Bosio  was  the  Zsr/tno,  but,  though  sweet  and  graceful  as 
ever,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  something  since  she  was  in 
New  York,  five  or  six  years  before.  Herr  Formes,  as 
ZeporeUoy  was  admirable,  and  Cerito  appeared  in  the  ballet 
scene  with  all  her  former  grace  and  beauty ;  but  the  Italian 
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Open  in  London  is  not  now  what,  it  was  in  Lnmley's  palmy 
days.  Entertiunments  by  individnals — oogle-string  per- 
formers  playing  on  "a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings'* — are 
now  very  popular.  The  sncoees  of  Albert  Smith  and  Gor- 
don Camming  has  led  the  way  to  a  nnmber  of  solo  per- 
formances, nearly  all  of  which  are  very  well  attended.  Mr. 
Drayton  (an  American,  I  believe)  gives  what  he  calls  "  H- 
lustrated  Proverbs;"  Miss  P.  Horton  exhibits  something 
of  the  same  kind ;  Mr.  Woodin  ponrs  forth  an  "  Olio  of 
Oddities;"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  announce  their  "Evenings 
with  the  American  Poets,"  etc.  All  the  world  crowds  on 
a  Sunday  to  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spnrgeon,  who  preaches  in 
the  Snrrey  Musical  Hall.  He  is,  in  manner,  of  the  Beeoher 
school,  bnt  with  less  ability,  and  impresses  principally  by 
his  earnestness  and  the  direct,  practical  nature  of  his  ser- 
mons. People  seem  to  be  agreed  that  he  is  a  sincere  man, 
though  his  face,  as  it  appears  in  the  shop-windows,  is  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  one  to  look  upon — being  round  and 
full,  with  round  eyes,  flat,  flabby  cheeks,  a  pug  nose,  and 
short  lips,  gaping  apart  to  exhibit  some  very  prominent 
front  teeth. 

At  a  dinner-party  one  day  I  met  with  Layard,  and  King- 
lake,  the  author  of  "  Eothen."  The  hitter  is  a  small,  pale 
man,  with  blond  htur  and  moustache,  and  bluiiA-gray  eyes. 
His  maimer  is  quiet  and  subdued,  and  only  a  few  would 
guess  bis  concealed  capacity  for  enthusiastic  feeling  and 
courageous  action.  He  had  jost  entered  Parliament,  and 
broke  down  shortly  afterwards,  in  his  first  speech — ^but  it 
was  a  fiulure  which  only  stimulated  bis  friends  to  beUeve 
the  more  firmly  in  his  future  sucoess.    He  is  now  writing  a 
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History  of  the  Ciimean  War,  all  of  which  he  saw,  sharing 
its  dangers  with  the  same  steady  nerve  which  he  opposed 
to  the  infection  of  the  plague  in  Cairo.  Layard  is  a  man 
of  forty,  with  a  frank,  open,  energetic  face,  clear  gray  eyes, 
and  luur  prematurely  gray  about  the  temples.  He  had 
just  astonished  the  artistic  world  by  some  very  remarkable 
researches  which  he  had  been  making  in  Italy  during  the 
past  two  years.  Taking  Yasari  as  his  guide,  he  set  off 
upon  the  hunt  of  the  lost  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  other 
painters  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  period,  and  brought  back 
seven  hundred  tracings  of  works,  the  existence  of  which 
had  been  hitherto  unknown. 

I  heard  Dickens  read  his  ^^  Christmas  Carol ''  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Hall,  to  an  audience  so  crowded  and  enthusiastic  as  to 
surprise  the  London  reporters,  though  its  equal  in  both 
these  respects  is  a  very  common  sight  in  America.  His 
reading  of  the  dialogue  was  wonderfriUy  fine,  although  in 
the  narrative  parts  it  had  a  smack  of  the  stage,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  shriUness  at  the  end  of  every  phrase,  which  had 
a  curious  effect.  Dickens  is  now  in  his  forty-fiflh  year,  and 
Time  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  exuberant  locks,  but  his 
eye  has  all  its  old  keenness  and  sparkle.  *^  Little  Dorrit,^ 
though  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  a  great  falling  off 
from  his  previous  stories,  has  had  a  more  extensive  sale 
than  anything  he  has  written — which  proves  the  truth  of  a 
saying  of  old  Sam.  Rogers — ^that  there  is  only  one  thing 
harder  for  a  man  to  do  than  to  write  himself  down,  and 
that  is,  to  write  himself  up, 

Thackeray,  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  was  falsifying 
the  charges  of  the  rampantly  loyal  Canadian  paperSi  bj 
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giving  his  lectares  on  the  Four  Georges  to  all  puts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  with  the  mo«t  gratifying  sncoew.  It 
is  cheering  to  see  a  man  of  his  independence  and  honesty 
rewarded  by  such  a  sound  and  steady  increase  of  popular 
respect  and  appreciation. 

I  spent  two  fortunate  days  at  Freshwater,  on  the  Ide  of 
Wight,  the  residence  of  Tennyson,  In  the  scenery  round 
about  the  poet's  reudenoe,  I  recognised  many  lines  of 
**  Maud."  He  lives  in  a  charming  spot,  looking  out  on  one 
dde  over  the  edges  of  the  ohalk  clifik,  to 

"  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea, 
1b«  Bilent  Bapphire-spangled  mama^iing;  of  the  land," 

and  on  the  other,  across  the  blue  channel  of  the  Solent,  to 
the  &r-off  wavy  line  of  the  New  Forest,  on  the  northern 
horizon.  Never  shall  I  forget  those  golden  hours  spent 
with  the  noble  poet  and  noble  man,  on  the  rolling  windy 
downs  above  the  sea,  and  under  the  shade  of  Us  own  ilex 
and  elmt 

Buchanan  Read,  who  had  just  come  from  Rome  to  fulfil 
some  painter's  engagements,  took  me  one  evening  to  visit 
Leigh  Hunt — the  sole  surviving  star  of  that  constellation 
which  dawned  upon  the  literature  of  England  with  the 
present  century.  The  old  poet  lives  in  a  neat  little  cott^j^e 
in  Hammeramith,  quite  alone,  since  the  recent  death  of  his 
wife.  That  dunty  grace,  which  is  the  chief  charm  of  his 
poetry,  yet  lives  in  bis  person  and  manners.  He  is  seventy- 
three  years  old,  but  the  effects  of  age  are  only  physical ; 
they  have  not  tonohed  that  buoyant,  joyous  nature,  which 
aorvives  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,    Hjm  deepset 
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eyes  stiD  beam  with  a  soft,  cheerful,  earnest  light ;  his  voice 
is  gentle  and  musical,  and  his  hair,  although  almost  silver- 
white,  falls  in  fine,  silky  locks  on  both  sides  of  his  &ce. 
It  was  grateful  to  me  to  press  the  same  pahn  which  Keats 
and  Shelley  had  so  often  clasped  in  friendly  warmth,  and  to 
hear  him,  who  knew  them  so  well,  speak  of  them  as  long- 
lost  companions.  He  has  a  curious  collection  of  locks  of 
the  hair  of  poets,  from  Milton  to  Browning.  That  thin 
tuft  of  brown,  silky  fibres,  could  it  really  have  been  shorn 
from  Milton^s  head?  I  asked  mysel£  ** Touch  it,'' said 
Leigh  Hunt,  ^^and  then  you  will  have  touched  Milton's 
self.'*  "  There  is  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead,''  said  I, 
as  I  did  so,  repeating  a  line  from  Hunt's  own  sonnet  on 
this  lock.  Shelley's  hair  was  golden  and  very  soft ;  Keats's 
a  bright  brown,  curling  in  large  Bacchic  rings ;  Dr. 
Johnson's  gray,  with  a  harsh  and  wiry  feel ;  Dean  Swift's 
both  brown  and  gray,  but  finer,  denoting  a  more  sensitive 
organization ;  and  Charles  Lamb's  reddish  brown,  short  and 
strong.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Hunt  speak  of  poems 
which  he  still  designed  to  write,  as  if  the  age  of  verse 
should  never  cease  with  one  in  whom  the  fieu^ulty  is  bom. 


XXXI. 
THE  CASTLES  OF  THE  GLEICHEN. 

[BBPTSHBEX,    1BS8.] 


No  part  of  Gtennany  is  so  rich,  either  in  romantio  legraids 
or  in  pictnresque  historical  associations,  sa  that  portion  of 
ancient  Thflringia  which  is  now  parcelled  into  the  Duchies 
of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Ootba,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Meiningen.  Hie 
range  of  moontains,  called  the  ThOringerwald  (ThOriogian 
Forest),  the  Wartbarg  with  its  m^nories  of  Lather  and  the 
Minnesingers,  and  the  beantifnl  valleys  of  the  Saale  and  the 
Bm,  have  become  not  only  storied,  but  clasdo  ground ;  yet, 
I  venture  to  say,  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  American  travellers  who  viMt  Germany  ever  see  more 
of  this  region  than  may  be  canght  from  the  window  of  a 
rulway  carrii^e,  bound  from  FranUiirt  to  Leipag.  To 
me,  many  of  those  spots  are  almost  as  fiuniliar  as  the 
place  of  my  nativity ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  perfaapa, 
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I  have  passed  them  by  onnotioed  in  former  narratives  of 
travel. 

Eastward  from  Gotha,  and  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
between  that  city  and  Erfurt,  three  isolated  peaks  rise  from 
the  plain  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  ThtLringian  Mountains. 
Each  is  crowned  with  a  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
the  three,  collectively,  are  known  &r  and  wide  as  die  drei 
Gleichen  (The  Three  Similars),  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
in  their  position  and  general  appearance.  I  had  seen  these 
peaks  almost  daily  during  several  months  of  residence  in 
Gotha,  at  different  intervals — from  the  breezy  top  of  the 
Seebcrg,  from  the  balcony  over  the  beer-flowing  streams 
of  the  Walkmdhle,  and  from  every  swell  in  the  undulating 
landscape  stretching  away  to  the  mountains.  Sometimes 
the  gray  wall  of  the  most  northern  of  the  three  castles,  rising 
over  a  conical  pile  of  foliage,  gleamed  like  gold  in  the 
setting  sun,  seeming  to  advance  nearer  and  nearer  as  the 
day  declined ;  and  again,  in  the  blue  vapors  of  an  autumn 
noon,  it  would  recede  far  into  the  distance,  as  if  passing  into 
the  sphere  of  another  landscape  beyond.  So  picturesque 
and  suggestive  were  these  objects,  that  I  was  satisfied  to 
view  them  thus  afar  of^  and  felt  even  reluctant  to  destroy 
the  fascinating  uncertainty  in  which  they  lay  by  a  nearer 
approach. 

One  day  in  September,  however,  the  charm  was  broken 
— or,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  intensified.  The  sunny 
sweetness  and  repose  of  early  autumn  proved  too  tempting. 
We  felt  an  intense  desire  to  explore  some  unknown  region ; 
and  as  every  other  point  within  the  range  of  our  vision  was 
exhausted,  nothing  was  left  but  the  Gleichen.    Our  party 
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oonsisted  of  four — Russian,  Gemuui,  and  AmericSD— 
mutually  ireolved  to  devote  the  day  to  plessare,  or  to  that 
aometbing  still  better,  which  is  partly  expresaed  by  the 
Italian,  dolce  far  nienCe,  and  wholly  by  the  Arabic  iKitf, 
bnt  for  which  our  impetuous  Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  neither 
name  nor  idea.  I  bad  learned  the  thing  itself  in  the  Orient, 
and  my  companions  were  all  apt  apprentices,  at  leasL  The 
day  was  just  fitted  for  such  an  indulgence  (very  few  days 
in  onr  oliniate  will  answer),  and  under  the  seata  in  our  easy 
open  caliche  were  stowed  a  variety  of  necessary  appliances 
— black  bread,  bam,  herrings,  Rhenish  wine,  pipes,  and  the 
like.  Only  in  such  style  can  you  truly  taste  the  flavor  of 
the  Past. 

Leaving  the  Seeberg  on  our  left,  we  dipped  down  into 
a  warm,  rich  hollow  in  the  plain,  in  which  stands  the 
flourishing  village  of  Wechmar.  It  had  been  devastated 
by  fire  a  few  days  before,  but  the  grape-vines  still  hngged 
the  blackened  fronts  of  the  cottages,  with  thmr  leaves 
scorched  to  ashes  and  their  bine  clusters  dried  into  raiuns. 
An  boor's  drive  over  the  plun  beyond  brought  ns  to  two 
of  the  Gleicben,  which  take  their  names  &om  the  villages 
of  Wandersteben  and  Mohlberg,  nestled  at  their  respective 
bases.  The  peaks,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  are  planted  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  about 
half  a  mUe  broad,  through  which  wanders  a  bright  little 
stream.  To  the  south-east,  three  or  four  miles  distant,  rises 
the  third,  or  Wachsenburg  Gleiohen,  on  a  loftier,  but  less 
abrupt  and  picturesque  eminence. 

Leaving  our  carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  Wandersleben 
Gleiehen,  we  ascended  by  a  spiral  road,  shaded  with  thiokett 
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of  hazel  and  wild  plum.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  encirded  by 
a  moat,  beyond  which  rise  the  old  walls  of  inclosure.  A 
massive  portal  on  the  northern  side  conducts  to  a  spacious 
courtyard,  now  overgrown  with  turf,  and  shaded  by  the 
ruins  of  three  different  ages.  The  silence  was  undisturbed, 
save  by  the  chirping  of  a  few  autumnal  birds,  and  the  rustle 
of  a  fox,  which  darted  among  the  stones  of  a  fallen  wall,  as 
we  appeared.  We  chose  the  grassy  foundation  of  an  old 
bastion,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  inhaled  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  while  Sebastian  tottered  up  the  winding 
path,  with  our  baskets  on  his  arms.  The  dismantled  towers 
of  the  Mohlberg  Castle  smiled  grimly  across  the  valley, 
saying  to  Wandersleben :  "We  are  old,  and  ruined,  and 
neglected,  brother,  but  we  still  stand.*'  Wachsenburg 
seemed  to  float  in  the  thin  vapors  of  the  morning — the  whole 
line  of  the  Tharingian  Mountains  filled  the  southern  horizon, 
and  the  spires  of  Gotha  in  the  west,  and  Erfurt  in  the  east, 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  view.  The  indolent  enjoyment 
of  an  hour's  lounge  on  such  a  spot  and  at  such  a  time, 
belongs  exclusively  to  a  land  where  indolence  is  permitted. 
The  peasants,  looking  up  at  us  from  their  turnip-fields,  did 
not  say  or  think :  "  What  worthless  loafers !"  as  many  an 
American  farmer  would  have  done,  but  rather:  "How 
pleasant  it  must  be  up  there,  this  morning !  How  fortunate 
they  are !'' 

Full  before  us,  basking  warm  in  the  sunshine,  was  the 
estate  of  Field-Marshal  von  Mtlffling,  the  old  campaigner 
of  1813  and  1815.  "There,"  s^d  one  of  my  friends,  "I 
spent  three  years  of  my  life,  in  charge  of  the  old  general's 
estate ;  and  many  an  hour  have  I  stolen  away  to  climb  this 
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hill  and  ait  vhere  we  Bit  now.  The  western  front  of  the 
castle  was  then  almost  in  a  habitable  condition ;  the  roof 
was  still  standing,  and  the  floors  resting  on  heary  beams  of 
wood,  were  entire.  Bat,  as  the  place  was  not  visited  for 
weeks  together,  so  many  beams  were  sawed  out  and  carried 
off  hy  night,  that  the  roof  finally  fell  in,  and  the  general 
was  obliged  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  timber,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  being  plundered.  Saperb  timber  it  was, 
after  a  seasoning  of  two  hnndred  years  1  Yonder,  where  the 
old  chambers  were,  I  experienced,  one  night,  the  greatest 
terror  I  ever  felt  in  my  life." 

*'0h,  a  ghost  story!"  we  exclumed,  and  our  hair  rose 
in  delightful  anticipation.  For  my  part,  knowing  my 
friend  to  be  as  ooun^eous  as  a  grizzly  bear,  I  was  cnriona 
to  hear  by  what  means  he  could  have  been  made  to  feel 
fear.  "  It  was  when  I  was  living  with  the  general,"  said 
he.  "Tlie  Jul  at  Gotha  was  broken  one  winter,  and  four 
or  five  prisoners  made  their  escape.  The  whole  country 
was  aroused,  of  course ;  they  were  sharply  followed,  and 
finally  all  were  caught  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  most 
desperate  ielon  of  them  all.  For  weeks  nothing  was  heard 
of  him:  but  at  last,  through  a  Jew  in  Erfurt,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  hiding  among  these  ruins.  The  gene- 
ral was  apprised  of  the  fact  by  the  officers  who  came  to 
take  bim,  and  who  called  to  obtun  aid.  One  of  the  shep- 
herds attached  to  the  estate,  and  mysetf,  were  detailed  on 
this  duty — not  a  pleasant  one,  I  confess.  The  officers, 
however,  determined  to  wait  until  late  at  night,  when  they 
would  be  more  sure  to  find  the  fox  in  his  hole, 

*'It  was  near  midnight  when  we  started.    I  was  armed 
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^vith  a  sword — and  the  shepherd,  who  carried  the  lantern, 
with  an  old  musket.  On  reaching  the  base  of  the  hill  the 
two  officers  posted  their  men  so  as  to  form  a  cordon  aroond 
it,  and  we  foar  then  ascended  to  the  castle.  It  was  verj 
dark,  and  the  wind  howled  through  the  broken  arches  and 
windows.  We  first  entered  the  vaults,  groping  cautiously 
around,  and  throwing  the  light  of  the  lantern  as  fkr  ahead 
as  possible.  Finding  nothing,  after  a  cautious  search,  we 
explored  the  upper  chambers,  one  after  another,  and  finally 
came  to  the  western  wing,  where  we  were  sure  the  robber 
must  be  hidden.  The  officers  posted  themselves  at  the  two 
doors,  while  I  entered,  followed  by  the  shepherd,  whose 
terror  increased  with  every  minute.  After  examining  the 
first  floor,  nothing  was  left  for  us  but  a  large  room  above. 
The  staircase  had  been  pulled  down,  but  a  rough  ladder 
supplied  its  place.  Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  overcome 
with  fear.  Taking  his  lantern  in  one  hand  and  my  sword 
iu  the  other,  I  directed  him  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and  commenced  mounting  the  rounds.  I  own  I 
was  excited  and  nervous,  imagining  that  the  felon  might 
be  standing  over  the  opening,  with  a  club  raised  to  crack 
my  skull  the  moment  it  should  be  within  his  reach. 

^^  Full  of  this  idea,  I  raised  my  head  to  take  a  cautious 
survey.  Suddenly  there  was  a  quick,  rustling  sound — a 
loud,  shrill  cry,  and  the  lantern  was  instantly  dashed  from 
my  hand,  and  shattered  upon  the  floor  below.  I  followed 
it  at  a  single  leap,  still  holding  my  sword.  The  scream 
was  echoed  by  one  of  terror  from  the  shepherd,  who,  in 
his  excitement,  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  musket,  firing  he 
knew  not  where.    The  officers  stumbled  in  at  opposite 
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doors,  in  the  dark.  'Wbere,  where  is  beP'  they  cried. 
'Light!  light!'  I  denuindod,  sad  'there!  there  I*  yelled 
the  shepherd,  startled  by  a  tbomping  sound  at  one  of  the 
windows.  Bang  went  another  gun,  and  the  flash  showed 
us  a  large  Urd  of  prey,  flapping  against  the  bars  in  his 
endeavor  to  escape.  We  were'  suffidently  vexed  and  mor- 
tifled,  but  our  courage  was  completely  restored.  Our 
search,  however,  waa  all  in  vain,  and  we  would  willingly 
have  avoided  our  outposts,  who,  hearing  the  shots,  rushed 
up  the  hill  to  help  as  secure  the  captive." 

"  And  was  the  man  ever  csngbt  f "  I  asked. 

'*  Yes,  two  months  afterwards.  And  what  think  yon  ? 
The  rascal  was  all  the  time  hidden  in  the  mun  vault,  but 
BO  skilfiilly  crammed  into  a  hollow  below  two  large  stones, 
that  we  had  actually  walked  over  and  around  him  a  dosen 
times.  Of  coarse,  he  was  remanded  for  several  additional 
years — but  the  fellow  had  bis  revenge.  He  made  a  confi* 
denUal  declaration  to  the  court,  that  there  was  a  chest  fall 
of  anoient  armor  and  other  curious  articles  in  that  very 
vault,  and  asked  to  be  paid  something  for  the  discovery. 
The  story  soon  got  abroad,  and  thereupon  arose  a  pretty 
dispute  for  the  possession  of  the  chest,  between  the  Proft* 
aan  Government,  the  Dnchy,  and  the  old  Field-Marshal. 
Heaven  knows  how  long  the  difficulty  would  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  the  general  taken  advantage  of  bis  right 'of 
possesMon  to  search  for  the  chest.  But  he  didn't  find  it  I 
There  never  had  been  any  chest  there;  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  cunning  lie,  which  kept  the  scamp  supplied 
with  his  own  private  fun,  for  a  year  at  leaet." 

In  wandering  through  the  tumbling  halls,  that  rare  story 
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of  love  and  liberality,  of  which  ihej  were  once  the  scene, 
was  constantly  before  m  j  mind.  Most  of  my  readers  have 
doubtless  heard  it — ^heard  and  disbelieyed,  yet  it  is  histori- 
cally true;  and  here,  on  the  Wandersleben  Gleichen,  its 
beautiful  condudon  occurred.  Let  me  tell  it,  as  it  actu- 
ally took  place. 

Among  the  princes  who  followed  Louis  JX.  of  France  on 
his  disastrous  crusade  in  the  Orient,  was  Ludwig,  Land- 
grave of  Thtlringia,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  zealous  band 
of  noblemen  and  their  retainers.  Prominent  in  his  com- 
pany was  Otto,  Count  of  Gleichen,  who  left  a  young  and 
lovely  wife,  to  say  prayers  for  him  during  his  absence. 
Whether  he  locked  her  up  in  one  of  those  guarded  cham- 
bers, wherewith  the  knights  of  that  day  imprisoned  their 
"Palestine  widows,"  is  not  recorded.  Let  us  hope  not. 
Ludwig  died  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  but 
a  few  of  his  followers,  among  whom  was  the  Count  of 
Gleichen,  pushed  on,  joined  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  crossed  lances  with  the  Saracens  at  Rosetta. 

The  Count  was  a  pasaonate  hunter,  and  it  happened  one 
day  that,  as  he  was  chasing  gazelles,  attended  only  by  his 
faithful  servant,  Kurt,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  Saracens  and  made  prisoner.  The  two  were 
carried  off  to  Cairo,  where  the  Count  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  while  Kurt  was  employed  as  a  slave  in  the  Gro- 
vemor's  gardens.  The  latter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
keen-witted  knave,  soon  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  into  the  &vor  of  the  head-gardener, 
that  he  persuaded  him  to  apply  for  the  services  of  the 
Count,  whose  skill  in  gardening  he  extolled  greatly.    Being 
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tbos  freed  from  hig  dungeon,  Count  Otto  fonnd  his  captivity 
much  more  endurable ;  and,  with  Kurt's  aseistasoe,  man- 
ned to  keep  np  his  repntatioo  as  a  gardener,  tboagfa  ho 
probably  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  to  distinguish 
between  roaes  and  cabbages.  Thos  years  passed  away, 
and  the  chances  of  their  release  from  this  bondage  seemed 
more  hopeless  than  ever,  when  a  wonderfnl  proTidence  at 
Ust  opened  a  way  for  them. 

By  this  Ume  the  governor's  danghter  had  reached  the 
age  of  womanhood.  Fond  of  fiowers,  as  all  the  Orientals 
are,  she  was  naturally  interested  in  the  curiouties  of  gar- 
dening (very  remarkable  they  were,  no  donbt  1)  produced 
by  the  combined  art  of  the  count  and  Kurt.  lilnally,  she 
became  interested,  also,  in  the  gardener.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  she  pitied  first,  then  loved  him;  while  he,  in 
return,  loved  her  for  her  pity.  She'proposed  that  he  should 
beoome  a  Mussulman;  bat  this  he  steadfitstly  refused. 
After  all  other  plans  seemed  vain,  she  finally  proved  the 
sincerity  of  her  love  by  professing  her  willingness  to  escape 
with  him  and  become  a  Christian.  The  Count  (an  honora- 
ble man,  be  it  acknowledged)  then  explained  that  he  was 
already  married.  Bnt  tUa  was  no  impediment  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fair  Melek-e>-8aleh ;  and  at  length,  overcome  by  his 
desire  for  freedom,  he  accepted  iter  proposal.  The  three 
escaped  by  night  into  the  house  of  a  Jewish  pbyncian,  in 
the  cellar  of  which  they  lay  concealed  for  two  or  three 
months.  Whra  the  terrible  commotion  consequent  on  their 
flight  had  subrided,  they  were  each  packed  into  the  middle 
of  a  bale  of  dried  herbs,  and  sent  as  freight  to  Alexandria. 
What  will  not  love  endure  ?    Embalmed  for  a  week  in  cat- 
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mp  and  wonnwood,  it  comes  out  breathing  as  deeply  of 
roses  as  before ! 

The  Jewish  physician  and  the  Venetian  merchants  at 
Alexandria  were  rewarded  with  some  of  Melek-e'-Saleh's 
diamonds,  and  proved  faithfoL  The  bales  were  immedi- 
ately shipped  for  Venice,  and  the  odoriferous  captives 
liberated  at  sea.  Fortune  favored  them,  and  the  voyage 
to  Venice  was  accomplished  without  accident.  But  what 
of  the  Countess  (rertrudis  ?  She,  with  a  faith  and  pa- 
tience unequalled  since,  save  by  Lady  Franklin,  wuted  for 
the  return  of  her  lost  lord.  When  the  few  survivors  of 
the  Crusade  made  their  way  back,  bringing  no  tidings  of 
liim,  she  nevertheless  was  not  discouraged.  When  the 
messenger  whom  she  had  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
returned  with  a  rumor  of  the  count's  death,  she  asked, 
"  Did  you  see  his  dead  body  ?  "  **  No.'*  "  Did  you  see 
any  one  who  had  seen  it  ? "  "  No.**  "  Then  go  back 
again ! ''  Finally,  the  messenger  hired  permanent  lodgings 
in  Venice,  not  daring  to  return  until  something  positive 
should  turn  up.  He  waited  several  years  in  vain.  But  one 
fine  morning  his  persistence  was  rewarded :  the  Count, 
with  Kurt  and  the  soldan's  daughter,  walked  up  the  steps 
of  the  quay. 

Good  Catholic  as  he  was,  the  Count  proceeded  first  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  Melek-e'-Saleh  might  be  received  into 
the  Christian  Church.  The  wonderful  story  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  holy  city,  where  the  pope  (one  of 
the  Gregories)  baptised  the  fiiir  Saracen  under  the  name 
of  Angelica.  The  Count  then  applied  for  a  special  dispen- 
sation to  marry  her,  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  she  had 
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made  for  his  aake.  The  matter  was  conndered  so  import- 
ant, that  a  conncU  of  cardinals  was  called  together ;  but 
the  Btony-heu-tod  celibates,  whose  ventrides  pumped  sand 
instead  of  blood,  refused  the  prayer.  Thereopon  Ange- 
lica threw  herself  at  the  pope's  feet,  and  so  warmed  them 
with  her  tears  and  the  sunshine  of  her  beauty,  that  one 
drop  of  thawed  blcod  finally  crept  up  to  his  heart,  and  he 
declared  that  the  Count  of  Oleichen,  alone,  of  all  Catholic 
Christians,  then,  and  for  ever  afterwards  to  be  bom,  should 
be  allowed  two  wives.  The  esponsalB  were  celebrated  at 
once,  and  the  happy  pur  set  out  for  the  Castle  of  Gleiohen. 
Bat  one  chapter  of  the  story  remEuns.  The  Countess 
Gertrudb  had  received  regular  dispatches  from  her  agent, 
infonning  her  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  What  tears  and 
struggles  the  news  cost  her,  that  noble  woman  never  told. 
She  took  counsel  of  her  heart,  and,  having  once  chosen  her 
course,  kept  it  unflinchingly.  At  last,  on  such  an  autumn 
day  as  we  enjoyed,  the  Count  approached  his  caatle.  lie 
was  full  of  doubt  and  trouble,  for  he  knew  not  that  his 
wife  had  heard  from  him.  Leaving  Angelica  and  all  his 
cortege  in  the  valley  beyond  the  Mdhlberg  hill,  he  rode  on 
alone  towards  Wandersleben.  What  was  his  surprise  when, 
on  taming  the  comer  of  the  MQhlbei^,  and  seeing  the 
towers  of  his  home  rise  before  him,  his  banner  was  nn- 
ftirled  from  the  highest  turret,  aod  joyons  peals  of  homs 
and  trumpets  nuig  across  the  valley!  Down  the  hill  rode 
Gertmdis,  on  her  white  palfrey,  clad  in  her  bravest  appa- 
rel, and  the  glittering  ranks  of  his  retainers  followed 
behind.  Let  me  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  that  meeting 
by  attempting  to  describe  it.    An  hour  afterwards  Ger- 
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tmdb  and  Angelica  met,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  hill — 
a  spot  which  b  called  Freudenthffl  (the  Joj-Yallej)  to  this 
day.  The  Saxon  lady's  crown  of  golden-blonde  pressed 
the  night-black  locks  of  the  Saracen  girl,  as  she  sud  to  her 
(with  holy  tears,  we  are  sure),  "  Welcome,  Angelica !  you 
shall  be  to  me  a  sister,  as  you  are  a  wife  to  him.** 

The  chronicle  assures  us  that  the  trio  passed  thdr  lives 
together  in  unalloyed  peace  and  happiness.  One  account 
says  that  Angelica  was  childless,  while  Gertrudis  bore  ^y^ 
sons  to  the  Count,  while  another — which  we  would  gladly 
believe  if  it  could  be  relied  upon — declared  that  two  babes 
were  added  to  his  household  every  year.  Angelica  died 
first,  about  eight  years  after  their  marriage ;  Gertrudis  in 
two  years  afterwards :  and  the  Count  Otto  outlived  them 
many  years,  to  lament  his  double  widowhood.  They  were 
buried  in  the  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Erfurt,  where  you  may 
still  see  their  marble  effigies,  lying  side  by  side  on  the 
tomb,  and  their  mingled  skeletons  within.  The  Saracenic 
character  of  Angelica's  skull  has  been  recognised  by 
modem  craniologists.  At  Schwarzburg  on  the  Saale,  I 
am  told,  is  yet  preserved  the  nuptial  bed,  of  remarkable 
breadth.  It  has  been  somevrhat  damaged  by  the  peasants, 
who  retain  the  belief  that  a  splinter  of  it,  kept  in  a 
house,  is  a  charm  against  all  domestic  discord,  besides 
being  a  certain  cure  for  toothache,  if  held  in  the  mouth. 

Fate,  that  seems  to  delight  in  absurd  contrasts,  reserved 

for  the  squire  a  very  different  experience  from  that  of  the 

knight.    Kurt  was  a  native  of  Ohrdruff,  a  considerable  town 

at  the  foot  of  the  Thtlringian  mountains,  where  he  had  left 

his  wife  GreteL    The  latter,  however,  had  neither  the  love 
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Qor  the  patience  of  the  Lady  Gtertmdis.  At  the  tod  of 
three  years,  she  married  again ;  and  at  the  time  of  Otto'e 
Tetnm  was  the  mother  of  several  boondng  boys.  Poor 
Kurt,  however,  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  hastened  back  to 
Ohrdmfi^  eager  to  embrace  his  Gretel.  Fining  her  place 
of  abode  with  Bome  difficulty,  he  entered  the  house,  and, 
recognising  Gretel  in  a  strong,  raw-boned  woman,  surprised 
her  by  a  vigorous  salute.  Gretel  screamed,  and  the  new 
husband  appeared.  Eurt  was  recognised ;  but  that  did  not 
mend  matters.  Both  wife  and  husband  fell  upon  him,  beat 
him  without  mercy,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  house.  Kurt 
never  returned  to  claim  Gretel. 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  we  could  only  feel  certain  that 
the  vaults  and  two  upper  chambers  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Count  Otto.  There  was  one  window,  looking  eastward, 
where  I  am  sure  Angelica  must  have  sat,  remembering  the 
palms  of  Cairo,  or  pining  over  the  reproach  of  her  sterility. 

We  drove  past  the  Mablberg  castle  without  climbing  the 
hill.  Only  the  outer  walls  remain,  worn  and  broken  into 
fantastic  shapes ;  and  it  has  no  history  which  can  interest 
us  after  that  of  its  fellow.  Wachsenburg  is  in  better  repair. 
A  portion  of  it  is  reserved  as  a  pi-ison  for  political  offenders, 
and  the  remainder,  including  the  former  state  apartments, 
is  at  the  service  of  pleasure-seekers  like  ourselves.  In  the 
grand  hall  hong  some  hideous  old  portraits,  among  which  is 
one  of  Angelica  of  Gleichen,  pointed  at  least  three  hundred 
years  after  her  death,  and,  of  course,  merely  imaginary. 
A  short  history  of  the  castles,  which  I  purchased  of  the 
guardian,  states  that  in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  some, 
thing,  all  three  were  stmck  by  lightning  on  the  same  night. 


XXXII. 


WEIMAR,  AND  ITS  DEAD. 


■♦-•- 


If  the  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Frankfort  to  Berlin,  will 
look  out  of  the  right-hand  window  of  his  railway  carriage, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  afler  passing  Erfurt,  he  will 
see  a  small  town,  with  three  tall  spires,  seated  in  the  bottom 
of  a  broad,  natural  basin,  or  hollow,  the  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  gradual  sweeps  of  hill-side  finally  merged  into 
an  undulating  upland.  Around  the  edges  of  the  town  the 
houses  become  more  scattering,  diminishing  as  the  gardens 
increase,  so  that  the  place  seems  to  be  an  architectual 
deposit,  which  has  been  washed  down  from  the  circling  hills, 
and  has  settled  itself,  like  an  alluvial  layer,  deepest  where  the 
depression  of  soil  is  greatest.  This  is  Weimar,  the  Mecca 
of  German  literature. 

I  have  seen  the  place  many  times  in  passing,  and  have 
thrice  made,  pilgrim-like,  the  round  of  its  shrines.  Though 
dull  and  quiet  now,  as  if  no  grand  creative  life  ever  fer- 
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mented  within  its  limits — ^though  do  oracle  is  beard  within 
its  DodoDian  groves — ^tt  possesses,  nevertheless,  the  charm 
of  stately  repose,  in  addition  to  that  of  immortal  assodations. 
He  who  seeks  in  it  qnunt  and  picturesque  effects,  as  well 
as  natural  beauties,  will  not  be  disappointed ;  but  he  who 
expects  to  find  a  dngle  breath  of  that  atmosphere  of  Ai-t 
and  Taste  which  surrounded  it  fifty  years  ago,  will  go  home 
wiser  and  much  sadder  than  he  came.  It  seems  to  be  the 
rule,  in  all  lines  of  hereditary  rulers,  that  the  bod  is  the 
reverse  of  the  iather.  A  despotic  king  is  sure  to  have  a 
liberal  son,  and  vice  versd.  Karl  August,  of  Weimar,  whose 
name  will  be  for  ever  luminous  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  his 
great  friends,  was  succeeded  by  a  son  who  was  little  better 
than  a  fool.  After  the  death  of  Goethe,  who  was  the  last 
of  the  Men  of  Weimar,  the  Muses  spread  their  wings  and 
flew.  "  Pan  is  dead !"  was  the  cry,  and  the  temples  fell, 
and  no  other  gods  arose.  Wdmar  is  now  the  least  literary, 
the  least  artistic,  the  most  stupidly  proud  and  aristocratic, 
the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  town  in  Germany. 

A  mngle  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  cberacterof  Karl 
August's  successor,  and  explain  how  rapidly  the  tropical 
growths  of  genius,  which  shot  so  high  under  the  genial  reign 
of  his  &ther,  must  have  withered  and  fallen  to  the  earth 
under  his.  It  was  one  of  his  delusions  that  he  was  very 
witty  and  brilliant  in  conversation.  Two  original  ideas,  in 
particular,  delighted  him  so  much,  that  for  years  he  repeated 
them  to  every  new  acquuntance.  He  would  first  ask  his 
unlucky  guest:  "What  would  you  do  ifyou  were  a  denUst?" 
The  latter,  being  taken  aback  by  the  question,  would  pro- 
bably answer:  "Pardon  me,  your  Highness,  I  have  never 
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thought  of  sach  a  thing."  "  Ha  I"  was  the  duke's  triumphant 
declaration:  "Fll  tell  you  what  Z would  do— I'd  draw  out 
the  tooth  ofTlmel  But  what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  a 
diver  ?"  To  this  there  would  be,  of  course,  the  same  uncer- 
tain reply.  "  If /were  a  diver,"  the  duke  would  then  say : 
"  I'd  sink  the  tooth  of  Time  in  the  sea  of  Eternity  I"  But 
the  present  demented  King  of  Prussia,  who  at  one  time  was 
really  very  brilliant  and  witty,  quite  spoiled  the  effect  of 
those  questions.  He  had  heard  of  them  in  advance,  and 
when  he  visited  Weimar,  was  fully  prepared  to  have  them 
propounded  to  him.  When  the  duke,  therefore,  asked  as 
usual :  "  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a  dentist  ?"  the 
king  instantly  replied:  "I'd  draw  out  the  tooth  of  Time 
and  sink  it  in  the  sea  of  Eternity !"  The  present  duke, 
however,  though  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities,  does  not  inherit 
his  father's  stupidity,  while  he  possesses  a  little  of  his  grand- 
father's taste  for  Art.  The  only  celebrity  of  whom  Weimar 
can  now  boast  is  Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist  and  composer. 

The  central  part  of  the  town  is  old  and  quaint,  yet  clean, 
and  with  an  air  of  respectability,  if  not  of  pretension.  The 
beautiful  river  Urn  touches  the  eastern  side,  threading  the 
noble  park,  for  the  charming  arrangement  of  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Goethe.  On  this  side  are  the  palace, 
library,  ministerium,  and  the  residences  of  the  principal 
families,  in  which  class  the  authors  may  be  included. 
Weimar  has  no  antiquities  of  more  than  local  interest^  no 
fine  specimens  of  architecture,  and  few  pictures  to  exhibit 
— all  the  better  for  the  reverent  visitor,  whose  mind  is  not 
disturbed  by  various  classes  of  associations,  and  who  quietly 
tracks  out  the  immortal  footsteps  of  the  poets. 
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You  go  first  to  Goethe's  town-house,  which  is  a  plain, 
yellow,  two-story  building,  on  a  small  triangular  square. 
(This  bull  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  English.)  Iliave  never 
been  able  to  visit  the  private  apartments,  which  are  only 
exhibited  on  cert^  days,  but  on  one  occasion  was  admitted 
kito  the  garden  in  the  rear.  The  back  wall  of  the  house 
is  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  has  a  quaint,  home-like,  yet 
neglected  air.  The  arrangement  of  the  garden  has  evidently 
been  changed,  so  that  there  are  but  two  arbors  which  we 
could  with  certainty  ascribe  to  the  time  of  Goethe.  Still, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  in  those  alleys,  where  the  old  man 
was  wont  to  pace,  in  his  dressing-grown,  with  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back,  repeating,  perhaps,  his  own  couplet,  as  his 
thoughts  wandered  over  the  wrecks,  the  passions,  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  Past :  ^ 

"  What  I  possess,  I  see  &r  distant  lying, 
And  what  is  lost^  is  real  and  undying  I" 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  absurd  talk  about  Goethe, 
as  there  has  been  about  Byron,  Shelley,  Tegner,  and  every 
other  author,  who  happens  to  violate,  now  and  then,  the 
sacred  decencies  of  Society.  The  offence  consists,  not  so 
much  in  what  they  may  do,  as  in  the  contemptuous  candor 
with  which  they  avow  it.  A  little  dissimulation  would  have 
made  them  very  proper  men.  They  would  have  received 
a  sort  of  canonization  from  public  opinion,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  none  the  wiser.  Schiller,  with  a  narrower 
grasp  of  intellect,  a  more  undemonstrative,  if  not  a  colder 
nature,  is  mounted  on  an  immaculate  moral  pedestal,  while 
GU>ethe  (to  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  him)  is 
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smutched  with  the  rankest  faults  and  heresies.  Yet  on  the 
monument  just  erected  in  their  honor,  they  stand  side  by 
side,  and  the  hand  of  each  rests  on  the  same  crown  of  laurel. 
AVho  shall  say  which  was^b^st,  purest,  and  most  consistent  ? 
Not  the  generation,  nor  even  the  century,  in  which  a  man 
lives,  can  judge  him  impartially. 

Schiller's  house  is  an  old,  quaint,  yet  comfortable  building, 
on  one  of  the  broadest  streets.  It  has  been  purchased  by 
a  general  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved, 
and  now  contains  a  collection  of  relics  associated  with  the 
poet's  residence  there.  The  halls  and  staircases  are  dark 
and  narrow,  the  rooms  cramped  and  low,  and  the  furniture 
— judging  from  the  specimens  remaining — was  of  the  plainest 
kind;  yet  everything  suggests  quiet,  contentment,  and 
impretending  simplicity.  The  upper  (third)  story  belonged 
especially  to  Schiller.  From  the  top  of  the  staircase  you 
step  into  a  plain  drawing-room,  beyond  which  is  his  study, 
with  the  pictures,  writing-desk,  and  piano,  just  as  he  left 
them.  The  writing-desk  is  of  plain,  unpainted  wood,  with 
drawers  for  MSS.  on  each  side,  and  a  recess  for  the  feet  in 
the  centre.  Here  the  poet  was  accustomed  to  sit  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  with  a  bottle  of  champagne  or 
Rhenish  wine  before  him,  and  his  feet  in  a  tub  of  oold  water. 
With  such  a  double  stimulus  acting  on  the  brain,  it  is  not 
80  surprising  that  he  should  have  written  "  Wallenstein** 
or  ^'  Wilhelm  Tell,*'  as  that  he  should  have  lived  to  the  ago 
of  forty-five. 

The  personal  impression  made  by  Schiller  was  that  of  a 
colder  and  more  taciturn  man  than  hb  poems  would  lead 
us  to  imagine.    Except  in  the  company  of  his  few  intimate 
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friends,  he  was  reserved  and  melancholy.  This,  no  doulC, 
was  the  result  of  ill-health,  and  the  cares  which  oppressed 
him  daring  the  best  years  of  his  life.  The  overplus  of  en- 
thusiasm which  inspired  his  '^  Hymn  to  Joy,''  in  youth,  was 
speedily  chilled,  and  the  sweetest,  tenderest  tone  of  sadness 
pervades  his  later  poems.  In  his  address  ^^  To  the  Ideal,'' 
he  relinquishes  every  golden  dream,  and  finds  but  two 
sources  of  strength  and  consolation — ^Friendship  and  Occu- 
pation— ^amid  the  trials  of  the  actual  life  which  surrounds 
him.  He  does  not  accept  Life  as  it  is,  with  its  stem  truths 
and  relentless  disenchantments ;  but  pines  for  that  impossi- 
ble existence  which  once  seemed  so  near.  Yet  this  sadness, 
which  would  otherwise  be  a  weakness,  is  redeemed  by  his 
unshaken  faith  in  the  good — ^his  incessant  aspirations  for 
the  elevation,  the  happiness,  and  the  freedom  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Thus,  with  less  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
Goethe,  he  had  a  profounder  sympathy  with  the  race,  and 
wiU  for  ever  retain  a  warmer  place  in  the  German  heart. 

The  pictures  in  Schiller's  study  are  rude,  colored  prints 
of  Italian  scenery,  whose  only  attraction  for  him  could 
have  been  the  subjects.  The  piano  is  a  queer  little  cracked 
affair,  and  the  chairs  are  of  the  plainest  and  stiffest  pattern. 
The  original  cast  of  characters  for  the  first  performance  of 
"  Wilhelm  Tell,"  in  his  own  hand,  hangs  near  the  desk. 
IXs  coffee-cup  and  saucer,  penknife,  pencil,  and  various 
other  small  articles,  lie  upon  a  table.  A  portrait  of  his 
wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  in  pencil,  represents  her  as 
a  large,  aquiline,  determined  woman — ^the  proper  stamp  to 
advise  and  asrist,  as  well  as  passively  appreciate.  On  a 
table  in  the  drawing-room  Ues  the  Schiller  Album,  consist- 
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ing  of  autographic  contribations  from  nearly  all  the  authors 
and  artists  of  Germany.  Behind  the  house  is  a  little,  nar- 
row garden-plot,  with  an  arbor  of  American  ivy  {ampelcp- 
sis) — called  "  wild  wine"  by  the  Germans — which  was  the 
poet's  &Yorite  resort  on  summer  evenings. 

One  interesting  relic  of  Schiller — ^his  court  sword — \s 
now  in  my  possession.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  during  his  residence  at  Weimar,  in  1830,  at 
which  time  there  was  no  difficulty  in  establishing  its  au- 
thenticity. After  having  had  it  in  his  possession  twenty- 
eight  years,  Mr.  Thackeray  presented  it  to  me,  enriched  by 
the  double  association,  as  he  had  himself  frequently  worn 
it  at  the  court  of  Weimar. 

The  houses  of  Herder  and  Wieland  are  not,  I  believe, 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  an  outside  view  of  them.  Both  these  authors  have 
also  been  honored  with  bronze  statues.  The  park,  how- 
ever, which  has,  ordinarily,  all  the  seclusion  of  a  private 
pleasure-ground,  interested  me  more  than  the  vacant  tene- 
ments of  the  dead  poets.  It  takes  in  the  deep,  winding 
valley  of  the  Urn,  and  its  undulating  southern  bank,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  the  trees  being  left,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  their  natural  disposition.  Two  or  three 
artificial  fancies  only,  deform  the  else  unstudied  scenery — 
the  ars  celare  artem  of  landscape  gardening.  There  is  an 
ivied  ruin,  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll — very  well  done,  in- 
deed, but  it  can  deceive  no  one  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  A  rocky  grotto  near  the  river  bank  is  better,  for 
Nature  has  lent  it  one  of  her  clearest  and  coldest  fountains. 
The  bed  of  the  valley  is  level,  with  a  scattering  growth  of 
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majestic  elms  and  lindens,  dappling  the  flowery  turf  with 
cold,  blue  shadows.  There  are  no  extensive  views,  nothing 
grand  and  imposing ;  but  all  is  peaceful,  idyllic,  Arcadian. 
This  park  is  full  of  memories  of  the  classic  age.  In  one 
of  the  walks.  Herder  and  Jean  Paul  met  for  the  first  tiime, 
embracing  each  other  at  sight,  with  unhesitating  love  and 
confidence.  In  a  secluded  nook  there  is  a  summer-house 
of  rough  wood  and  bark,  which,  it  is  whispered,  witnessed 
many  a  secret  midnight  revel  of  the  duke  and  the  poets ; 
^  and  where  the  Ilm  rests  his  waters  in  a  deep,  quiet  dam, 
the  young  Goethe  delighted,  on  moonlight  nights,  to  dive 
from  the  shaded  bank  and  reappear  suddenly,  with  wild 
shrieks,  in  the  centre  of  the  pool,  to  the  awful  terror  of 
peasants  passing  over  the  bridge  above.  Here  walked 
Schiller,  tall,  stoop-shouldered,  and  grave ;  here  the  short, 
slender,  compact  brothers  Von  Humboldt,  overflowing  with 
boundless  energy  and  ambition ;  Madame  de  Stael,  stout, 
brilliant,  and  belligerent ;  Wieland,  with  his  puckered  face, 
and  Herder,  portly  and  prosperous;  Bettine,  the  smart, 
sentimental,  and  affected  little  imp,  performing  her  monkey- 
like antics  around  the  knees  of  Goethe ;  the  Schlegels, 
whose  genius  only  saved  them  from  being  snobs ;  Novalis, 
the  pure  and  beautiful  soul,  and  Theodor  Komer,  who 
struck  a  more  heroic  harp  than  Tyrtaeus — all  of  these,  and 
scores  of  others,  whose  places  in  the  German  Pantheon  arc 
a  little  lower,  knew  these  cool,  embowered  walks  and 
grassy  glades. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Hm,  facing  the  meadow,  is  the 
"Garden  House"  of  Goethe,  where  his  summers  were 
spent,  and  many  of  his  finest  works  written.    It  is  a  plain, 
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old-fashioned  residenoe,  hardly  better  than  the  amtmanin 
of  any  country  village  inhabits — shaded  by  a  steep,  wooded 
hill  from  the  morning  sun,  yet  open  to  the  soft  afternoon 
light  and  the  flush  of  sunset.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  distin- 
giiished  German  gentleman,  described  to  me  his  interview 
with  Goethe  in  this  house,  in  the  year  1819.  My  friend  is 
an  enthusiastic  geologist,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  portion  of  an  aerolite, 
which  fell  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale.  On  his  return  home, 
he  determined  to  profit  by  the  opportumty,  and  exhibit 
his  treasure  to  Goethe,  who  was  then  prosecuting  his 
geological  studies.  ^^  It  was  just  after  the  assassination  of 
Kotzebue  by  Sand,'*  said  he,  ^*  and  the  excitement  through- 
out Germany  was  very  great.  There  were  rumors  that 
Goethe,  also,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  patriotic  party, 
feared  a  similar  fate.  On  my  way  to  his  residence,  I 
reflected  that  the  aerolite  was  in  my  breast-pocket,  and  the 
inserting  of  my  hand  in  order  to  present  it,  would  have 
just  the  appearance  of  drawing  a  concealed  dagger.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  a  possible  embarrassment,  I  put 
the  stone  into  my  hat. 

^^  After  waiting  in  the  ante-room  a  few  minutes,  the  door 
opened,  and  Goethe  appeared  in  his  dressing-gown,  tall, 
massive,  and  majestic.  My  first  thought  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  Lear:  *Ay,  every  inch  a  king!*  He  had  the 
grandest  presence  of  any  man  I  had  ever  seen.  I  advanced, 
hat  in  hand,  and  taking  out  the  aerolite,  made  it  at  once  an 
apology  and  an  introduction.  He  was  both  pleased  and 
interested,  and  after  a  long  interview,  during  which  he 
exhibited  to  me  his  entire  mineralogical  cabinet,  we  parted, 
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with  a  cordial  invitation  on  his  part  to  vifflt  him  again.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  get  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  aerolites,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew 
no  more  about  it  than  I  did  mysel£  His  manner  was 
stately,  yet  not  cold ;  and  his  voice,  though  not  entirely 
reminding  you  of  'deep-toned  thunder  mixed  with  whis- 
pering rain-drops,'  as  Jean  Paul  said,  was  certainly  very 
rich,  full,  and  in  unison  with  his  whole  appearance." 

Yet  this  philosopher-poet,  who  wrote  not  only  "  Faust," 
but  the  "Theory  of  Colors,"  and  the  "Metamorphoses  of 
Plants,"  could  touch  a  string  as  delicate  and  tender  as  that 
of  Ariel — could  sing  the  songs  of  the  zephyr  and  the  brook, 
as  well  as  the  chorus  of  the  archangels. 

'*  Under  the  tree-tope  is  silent  nowl 
In  all  the  woodlands  heareet  thon 

Not  a  sound: 
The  little  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees; 
Wait,  beloved!  and  soon  like  these 

Sleepest  thoul'' 

— ^is  the  serenade  which  he  whispers  at  dusk.  And  this 
song — which,  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Aytoun 
and  others  have  turned  it  into  English — I  have  translated 
for  myself:  is  it  not  the  voice  of  a  summer  afternoon? 

Up  yonder  on  the  mountain 

A  thousand  times  I  stand, 
Leant  on  my  crook,  and  gazing 

Down  on  the  valley  land. 


I  Itdlow  (be  flock  lo  th*  paatUM; 

The  little  dc«  Ibllom  tbeoi  stitl: 
I  b*ve  come  below,  but  I  know  not 

How  I  dMcended  the  hilL 

The  beuitiful  meadow  is  coTered 

With  bloMoma  of  every  hue ; 
I  pdndc  them,  alu  I  without  knowing 

Whom  I  ahall  give  them  to. 

I  find,  in  the  lain  and  the  tempeat, 

A  reTuge  ondor  the  trae^ 
But  jonder  the  doora  are  GuOeaed, 

And  all  i»  a  dream  to  me. 

Right  over  the  roof  of  the  dwelling 

I  sc«  a  minbow  Hand ; 
But  ike  haa  departed  Ibr  erer, 

And  gone  br  out  in  the  land  I 

Far  out  in  the  land,  and  (arther — 

Perhapa  lo  an  alien  shore: 
Go  Ibrward,  je  sbeep,  go  forwardt 

The  heart  oT  the  shepherd  ii  sore. 

Leave  the  park  on  yotir  left,  and  follov  its  western 
bouii<lni7  until  yon  pass  the  Bnborbs  of  Weimar.  Here, 
oil  a  gentle  slope,  is  the  City  of  the  Dead,  in  the  midst 
whereof  rises  the  maoBoleum  of  the  reigning  family.  The 
lodge-keeper  will  unlock  the  ponderons  doors  for  yon,  and 
perniit  you  to  descend  to  a  grating,  through  which  you 
look  into  the  dim  vault.  There,  side  by  side,  are  the  nr- 
copbagi  which  contain  the  ashes  of  Ooethe  and  Schiller, 
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Karl  August,  their  princely  friend,  lies  near — not  between 
them,  as  he  desired — for  Weimar  is  int«n8elj''  aristocratio 
and  proper.  But  it  is  better  so.  The  trae  noblemen  deep 
together,  separated  from  the  crowd  of  nominal  and  acci- 
dental onea 
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A  uion  tiiun  below  li-nvln^ 


Gflthiue  or  Oothio  bom« 

smnded  l>f  the  Goths, 

■:   ]>lace.     My   friend, 

-   bctroUk&I  witb  Emllio 

bridal,  loiDv  lea 

bounsM  ill  Ui« 

;<]wl{«v.  Mr. 

porttun 

iW 
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In  England  and  the  United  States,  a  man  shrinks  from  any 
observed  demonstration  of  love,  as  if  it  were  a  weakness  to 
be  concealed :  in  Germany,  the  bridegroom  desires  that  all 
the  world  should  witness  his  bride  and  happiness.  To  be 
sure,  tears  are  always  shed  (no  wedding  seems  to  be  com- 
plete without  them),  but  the  newly-married  are  always  sure 
of  the  heartiest  sympathy  and  respect.  The  Court  Chapel 
in  Gotha  has  a  weeping  sexton,  whose  tears  &11  heavy  or 
light,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  fee. 

The  evening  before  the  happy  day  has  a  peculiar  celebra- 
tion of  its  own.  It  is  called  the  Polter-Abend^  or  "  Crock 
Evening,"  from  an  ancient  custom,  which  still  prevails  to 
Bome  extent,  of  smashing  an  old  crock  on  the  door-sill  of  the 
bride's  residence  for  good  luck.  This  performance,  however, 
is  only  part  of  a  very  extensive  scheme  of  merry-making,  in 
which  all  the  friends  of  the  parties  are  free  to  indulge,  no 
invitation  being  necessary.  The  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
enthroned  upon  a  dais,  receive  the  visits  of  all  who  choose 
to  come  in  fimcy  costume,  assuming  some  appropriate 
character.  Of  course,  there  is  great  room  for  the  display 
of  fun  as  well  as  good-will,  and  the  parties  are  very  often 
good-humoredly  teased  for  their  real  or  supposed  short- 
comings. Formerly,  the  poUer^  or  crock,  was  smashed  at 
the  feet  of  the  couple,  previous  to  the  masquerade  of 
characters.  Now,  it  is  broken  at  the  door  during  the 
evening,  and  sometimes  omitted  altogether.  The  pro- 
granmie  is  always  kept  a  secret  from  the  betrothed,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  so  that  the 
performance  is  all  the  more  entertaining  from  its  unexpected 
features. 
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Eckftrt's  polter-evening  was  very  divertiDg,  After  he 
aod  Emilie  had  been  seated  in  their  places  of  honor  on  one 
side  of  the  frescoed  salooo,  aad  all  the  fiieada  who  came 
simplj^  as  inei:^  spectators  were  in  attendance,  a  darkhured 
gipsy,  picturesque  in  crimsoD  and  black,  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  in  some  neat  rhymes  pronounced  her  prognostica- 
tions of  the  future  happiness  of  the  pur.  Then  came  the 
two  bridesmaids,  in  white,  carrying  the  bridal  wreath  of 
myrtle,  which  it  is  their  special  dnty  to  furnish.  As  it  ia 
woven  by  virgin  hands,  it  can  only  be  worn  by  a  virgin 
bride.  A  widow  who  marries  again  has  no  ri^t  to  the 
myrtle,  bat  may  wear  a  wreath  of  other  flowers.  The 
wreath  is  always  presented  with  an  appropriate  poem,  aod 
this  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  evening. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  now  announced  an  arrival  from 
China.  A  Celestial  lady  with  oblique  eyebrows  (punted 
for  the  occ^ion),  hair  of  the  latest  Pekin  /rUun,  and  wide 
gown  of  rich  figured  silk,  rushed  into  the  saloon,  and  fiercely 
upbraided  Eckart  for  his  infidelity  to  her.  She  was,  how- 
ever, consoled  by  a  little  mandarin,  in  a  poetical  dialogDe, 
and  the  twiun  finally  presented  the  bride  with  a  bird's  nest 
for  her  wedding-soup,  and  danced  a  funny  Confiudan  jig. 
Next  appeared  a  Patagonian  ^nteas,  over  six  feet  high, 
and  attired  in  skins.  She  crested  much  amusement  by  her 
assumed  maiden  modesty,  and  her  languishing  appeals  to 
the  single  gentlemen  present.  There  was  also  an  Ethiopian, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  break-down— a  thing  in  which  no 
German  could  possibly  succeed ;  a  handsome  Greek  boy, 
bearing  a  mystic  communication  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi ; 
and  finally,  a  whale,  extended  on  a  bench,  brandiabbg  m 
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forked  tail  of  black  chintz,  and  spouting  water  throagb  his 
nostrils  upon  the  company,  with  a  garden  syringe  1 

The  prettiest  apparition,  however,  was  the  Fairy  of  the 
Thtlringian  Forest,  whose  golden  hair  and  boating  white 
dress  were  decJrated  with  sprays  of  fir,  beech,  and  oak. 
In  a  charming  poetical  address,  she  presented  the  bridal 
pair  with  branches  of  the  same  trees,  typical  of  beauty, 
Strength,  and  fidelity.  O  blue^yed  maid  of  Holstein !  may 
thy  beech  find  an  oak  to  shelter  it,  and  the  stead&st  fir 
never  be  absent  from  the  garden  of  thy  life !  When  the 
procession  of  characters  was  completed,  we  had  liberal 
refreshments,  consisting  of  varieties  of  sandwiches,  brattourst 
(another  feature  of  the  polter-evening),  and  cups  of  punch* 
A  good  performer  took  his  place  at  the  piano,  and  the  saloon 
was  cleared  for  dancing.  The  company  dispersed  before 
midnight,  in  order  that  the  fiunily  might  rest  themselves 
for  the  morrow. 

I  pass  over  the  wedding,  which  was  like  all  other  weddings 
in  church,  except  that,  the  Lutheran  marriage  sendee  is 
simpler,  and,  to  my  thinking,  more  appropriate  and  agree- 
able than  that  of  the  English  Church.  Half  an  hour  sufficed 
to  give  love  the  supremest  sanction,  and  to  impose  upon 
the  parties  the  solemn  duties  and  obligations  of  the  marriage 
state.  Then  we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  which 
was  prolonged  by  a  multitude  of  courses  through  the  whole 
afternoon.  There  was  carp  from  the  ponds  of  Ohrdruff; 
reindeer  steaks  from  Norway ;  capercailzie  and  venison  from 
the  forests ;  wine  from  Rhenish,  Franconian,  and  Burgun- 
dian  hills,  and  a  bewildering  variety  of  those  artistic  salad- 
mosaics,  in  which  the  German  culinary  mind  delights. 
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The  foresters  in  their  green  uniforms,  the  rotund  editor, 
the  country  pastor,  and  the  benign  grandmother,  seated 
together,  blended  into  a  social  salad  of  equally  heterogeneous 
elements ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  the  evening  music 
struck  up,  that  their  individualities  should  have  become 
slightly  confounded — ^that  the  pastor  waltzed  merrily  with 
the  bridesmaid,  the  editor  gossiped  quietly  with  the  gprand- 
mother,  and  the  foresters  talked  politics. 

Ton  are  shocked  at  this,  O  my  evangelical  reader  1  But 
do  not  be  too  hasty.  Remember  that  in  the  Qerman 
theology  asceticism  has  no  place— that  the  clergymen,  even 
those  of  the  most  orthodox  stamp,  are  fiuthful  disciples  of 
Luther,  whose  great  warm,  meUow,  merry  heart  it  was, 
rather  than  hb  inkstand,  which  put  the  Devil  to  flight. 
Their  position  does  not  debar  them  irom  the  enjoyment  of 
any  innocent  and  cheering  amusement.  If  my  friend,  the 
pastor,  had  danced  in  the  sight  of  all  his  congregation,  they 
would  have  listened  to  him  on  the  next  Sabbath  with  no 
less  dutiful  reverence.  The  milestones  along  a  (rerman^s 
life  are  his  domestic  and  social  festivals.  On  this  track  his 
religion  walks  hand-in-hand  with  him,  not  frowning,  with 
averted  head,  on  a  distant  path,  where  no  roses  spnng  from 
the  flinty  soil. 

But  the  short  September  dusk  deepened  into  night,  and 
the  grandmother's  cart  was  at  the  door;  so  the  new  hus- 
band and  wife  took  their  seats  with  her,  and  the  three  set 
out  for  the  castle  of  Friedrichswerth,  of  which  the  old  lady 
was  sole  castellan.  It  is  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
Gotha,  in  a  secluded  valley,  behind  the  barren  Hdrselberg- 
I  had  often  intended  to  visit  the  old  ducal  castle,  but  pro- 
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bably  should  never  have  carried  out  my  design,  had  not 
Eckart  and  his  wife  gone  to  spend  the  first  week  of  their 
honeymoon  there.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  sunniest  days  that  ever  blessed  the  world,  I 
set  off  alone,  in  a  light  open  carriage. 

What  is  sweeter  than  a  golden  autumnal  day  in*  Mid- 
Germany?  The  first  yellow  leaves  are  falling  from  the 
linden  colonnades  on  either  side  of  the  road;  the  fields, 
uninterrupted  by  hedge  or  fence,  spread  their  mosaic  of 
green,  brown,  and  tawny  squares  over  the  wide,  undulating 
hills,  until,  in  bluer  waves,  they  meet  the  indistinct  horizon ; 
nestled  in  every  hollow,  the  red  roofs  of  the  villages  are 
softened  to  pink  or  purple  by  the  gauzy  air ;  and  beyond 
all,  the  mountain-ranges,  dark  with  firs,  are  basking  softly 
in  a  noonday  dream.  The  knobs  of  scarlet  berries  gleam 
on  the  wild-boar  ash ;  the  meadows  are  sprinkled  with  the 
lilac  blossoms  of  the  colchicum,  and  the  winding  belts  of 
tall  alders  which  mark  the  course  of  the  streams  will  defy 
the  frosts  for  a  month  to  come.  There  is  no  jubilant  vin- 
tage, with  its  bonfires  and  rockets,  as  on  the  Rhine,  but 
the  villages  are  jolly  with  the  Kirmae^  and  the  blonde 
youths  you  meet  have  gay  rosettes  on  their  caps.  From 
the  beer-gardens  you  hear  the  clink  of  the  heavy  glasses, 
or  a  genial  chorus,  or  that  sweet  song  which  everybody 
knows: 


"  Down  in  a  ocx>l,  green  valley 
There  goes  a  mill-wheel  round; 
Bat  mj  sweetheart  she  has  vaniahed-* 
The  sweetheart  there  I  found." 
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In  the  placid  enjoTment  of  snch  flights  and  sounds,  I  was 
carried  on  towards  Friedrichswerth,  and  the  blue,  ringleted 
breath  of  my  contentment  floated  behind  me  on  the  autumn 
air.  Grotha,  despite  its  lofty  perch,  disappeared  behind  the 
wooded  ridge  of  the  Krahnberg,  and  a  new  valley  opened 
before  me— a  broad  basin,  sweeping  away  to  the  northern 
base  of  the  Horselberg,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  gently- 
rounded  hills,  to  the  green  declivities  of  which  villages 
were  clinging.  In  the  centre  of  the  landscape  was  Fried- 
richswerth,  the  square  gray  front  of  its  oasUe  rising  above 
the  rounded,  billowy  green  of  the  pleasure-garden  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  naked  heights  of  the  Horsel,  usually  so 
brown  and  forbidding,  were  now  muffled  in  a  violet  film, 
as  fair  as  the  veil  of  the  enchantress,  Frau  Holle,  who  still 
sits  within  their  caverns,  to  lure  a  new  Tannhi&user  to  her 
fatal  arms.  It  must  have  been  on  such  a  day  that  the  dry 
staff  of  the  despiuring  pilgrim  burst  into  miraculous  bloom, 
the  sign  of  pardon  and  of  rest.  Gazing  on  the  haunted 
hills,  I  found  my  mind  involuntarily  following  the  thread 
of  that  legend,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  nine  men  out  of 
every  ton  would  have  done  just  as  Tannhi&user  did. 

Leaving  my  carriage  at  the  village  inn,  I  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  empty  moat,  and  entered  the  castle.  It  is 
a  plain,  massive  building,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  built  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Entering  a  door  at  a  venture,  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious, 
arched  kitchen,  large  enough  to  furnish  a  meal  for  five 
hundred  men.  At  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  grandmother  appeared.  She  at  once  con* 
ducted  me  to  an  inner  chamber,  likewise  vaulted,  where  I 
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found  Eckart  and  his  wife.  I  had  not  taken  my  seat  before 
I  was  presented  with  a  large  mug  of  foaming  beer — ^the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  hospitalities  from  which  there  was 
no  escape,  save  in  flight. 

The  whole  castle — which  is  uninhabited,  except  by  the 
good  old  commandress — was  put  at  our  disposal.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg ;  but  since  the  extinction 
of  the  old  house,  and  the  union  with  Coburg,  it  has  been 
emptied  of  everything  but  a  few  bad  pictures,  and  entirely 
neglected.  It  was  built,  I  believe,  about  1670,  by  Duke 
Frederick  IT.,  and  further  adorned  and  beautified  by  his 
successors.  The  princely  builder  seems  to  have  been  an- 
noyed by  strictures  upon  his  architectural  taste,  for  he 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  in  the  main  hall,  a 
large  carved  figure  of  a  fool,  grinning  maliciously,  and 
pointing  with  his  right  hand  to  an  unfolded  scroll  in  his 
left,  on  which  was  written — as  nearly  as  I  can  recoUect  the 
words — "  Ha !  ha !  here  is  the  Fool,  you  say.  The  castle 
has  been  built  solidly  and  in  good  style,  by  the  Prince 
Friederich  II.  for  his  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Now  it  is 
finished,  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  take  care ;  for  perhaps  the 
style  of  it  may  be  better  than  your  own,  and  then  yot/  are 
the  Fool,  after  all !" 

The  state  chambers  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  from 
sheer  neglect.  The  heavy  gilded  cornices  were  tarnished, 
the  frescoes  faded  and  chipped  off  in  spots,  the  plaster 
relief  broken,  and  the  carved  wainscots  riddled  with  rat- 
holes.  Only  the  chapel,  with  its  silent  organ,  and  its  altar, 
piously  kept  clear  of  dust,  retains  a  little  of  the  olden  state. 


Arocmd  the  choir  is  an  daborate  £riese  of  wood-cairing, 
representiDg  a  maltitnde  of  cherub  choristers  and  mnsicianSy 
of  the  size  of  life.  Many  of  the  baby  figures  are  charming 
— lightsome  and  graceful,  in  spite  of  the  giant  mushrooms 
(meant  for  douda)  u\  the  midst  of  which  they  are  onging. 
A  few  paintings  of  court  beauties,  of  a  century  ago,  have 
been  left ;  but  the  most  of  them  are  damaged  and  fitded. 

Another  bridge  crosses  the  moat  to  the  garden,  which  is 
a  specimen  of  horticultural  pomp  relapsing  into  barbarism, 
and  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  its  unpruned  and  n^lected 
state,  than  it  ever  was  when  its  rectangular  walks  and 
pyramidal  trees  mimicked  Versailles.  In  a  dark,  circular 
grove  of  lindens  are  the  old  grottoes  and  fountains;  but 
the  grotesque  rock-work  has  tumbled  down,  the  fountains 
are  dry,  and  the  marble  nymphs  have  veiled  their  nudity 
in  a  thick  garb  of  yellow  mould.  Only  a  little  dark  water 
at  the  bottom  of  this  basin  glimmers  through  the  funereal 
shade.  On  either  hand,  hedges  of  yew  and  holly,  which 
once  presented  smooth-clipped  walls  to  the  walk,  have  shot 
out  lawless  boughs  in  all  directions — taking  forms  all  the 
wilder  for  their  previous  restraint.  A  few  statues  are  still 
standing  at  the  turns  of  the  walks;  and  there  are  some 
tables  and  benches  under  the  lindens,  where  you  can  drink 
your  tea— or  beer. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  garden,  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  a  large  artificial  terrace,  surrounded  by  a 
massive  stone  balustrade,  now  falling  to  pieces,  and  half 
concealed  in  the  wildest  tangle  of  vines — ^ivy,  roses,  night- 
shade, grapes,  honeysuckles,  and  blackberries,  matted 
together  in  a  wrestle  for  the  lordship  of  the  place.    In  the 
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centre  of  the  terrace  is  another  cirque  of  Druid  lindenSi 
protecting  a  mutilated  statue  of  Diana.  The  high  garden- 
walls  are  hidden  on  the  north  side  with  dose  hedges  of 
yew,  and  on  the  south  are  covered  with  bounteous  grape- 
vines. Around  the  whole  tract,  which  comprises  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres,  runs  a  broad,  deep  moat,  outside 
of  which  stood,  prior  to  1848,  a  noble  avenue  of  lindens, 
inclosing  the  whole.  During  the  revolutionary  excitement, 
however,  the  people  cut  them  down. 

As  we  sat  on  the  terrace,  under  the  lindens,  while  the 
blue  summit  of  the  Horsel  darkened  against  the  sinking 
sun,  the  old  grandmother  told  us  of  the  traditionary  splen- 
dors of  the  court ;  how  the  dukes  came  hither  for  summer 
gaiety,  and  were  visited  here  by  all  the  neighboring 
princes,  and  by  noblemen  from  Paris  and  Berlin ;  how 
they  hunted  over  the  northern  hills,  and  danced  at  evening 
in  the  great  hall ;  how  the  moat  was  then  full  of  water, 
and  splendid  barges  rowed  around  castle  and  garden  by 
torchlight,  to  the  sound  of  music ;  what  glittering  coats 
the  gentlemen  wof e,  what  diamonds  the  ladies ;  how  rich 
and  grand  they  were — yet,  for  all  that,  no  better  than  they 
should  be;  in  short  (although  she  did  not  say  that), 
what  a  selfish,  affected,  vain,  licentious,  stupid  crew  once 
housed  in  this  paradise.  How  sweet  the  present  seclusion 
and  neglect,  contrasted  with  those  glittering  orgies ! 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  which  fascinated  me  so  en- 
tirely. Its  aspect  was  not  sad,  but  soothing  and  happy,  as 
if  every  tree  said  to  itself:  "Now  they  have  let  me  alone, 
I  can  grow  as  I  please,  and  take  some  comfort  in  living." 
The  silent  garden,  clasped  in  the  centre  of  the  broad, 
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troDquil  landacape,  was  a  happy  valley,  away  fVom  the 
restless  world.  The  whiBtle  of  the  locomotive  does  Dot 
pirrce  the  rocty  Horsel,  on  the  other  ude  of  which  the 
railroad  runs.  The  peasants  who  inhabit  the  valley  rarely 
leave  th«r  homes;  neither  foreign  nor  native  touriat  ever 
comes  thither ;  perhaps  a  few  papers  are  taken,  bnt  they 
don't  often  contain  any  news:  and  so  the  valley  lives  on, 
in  a  lazy,  undisturbed  life  of  its  own.  If  I  ever  sboald 
become  thoroughly  exhausted  in  body  and  brain,  tired  of 
work,  uck  of  excitement,  and  surfeited  with  the  restraints 
of  society,  I  shall  take  two  chambers  in  the  old  castle  (the 
grandmother  promised  to  let  me  have  them),  and  bnry 
myself  in  Fried richswerth,  until  its  repose  ceases  to  be  a 
balm,  and  labor  is  welcome  agiun. 

I  dill  not  return  to  Gotha  at  sunset,  as  I  had  designed. 
Firttt,  I  must  have  coflce  in  the  duke's  cup ;  then  a  table 
had  been  set  in  one  of  the  vaulted  chambers — the  parson 
wjifl  there,  and  the  roast  would  soon  be  ready.  "  Go  now  ? 
No,  indeed.  You  don't  stir  until  after  supper ! "  siud  the 
coinmandress.  The  roast  was  done  to  a  turn,  the  salad 
succulent,  and  the  wine  ( out  of  princely  vaults,  if  of  ple- 
beian quality)  gonial  and  cheering.  Extra  candles  were 
lighted,  and  the  eyes  of  the  bold  beauties  on  the  walls 
brightened  as  they  beheld  the  unusual  festival.  The  hour 
was  late  when  at  last  my  carriage  was  allowed  to  start ; 
and  the  clocks  of  Gotha  struck  midnight  before  I  reached 
the  city.  But  I  carried  with  me  a  new  picture ;  and  if 
you  could  see  it  as  I  now  do,  you  would  not  exchange  it 
fur  a  genuine  Claude  Lorraine. 

18 
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Ik  Europe  the  year  1858  was  distinguished  principally  for 
the  number  of  civic  and  military  festivals  of  a  national 
character,  which  were  celebrated  in  various  countries. 
Greece  had  her  royal  jubilee;  Russia,  the  dedication  of 
her  greatest  church ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  their  camp  at 
Axevalla;  Spain,  her  water  celebration  at  Madrid;  and 
France,  her  pompous  show  at  Cherbourg.  In  Germany, 
the  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  celebration  of  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Jena — 
a  festival  ^hich  possesses  more  than  local  importance, 
through  the  peculiar  history  of  this  University,  and  the 
part  which  its  students  have  taken  in  the  political  move* 
ments  of  the  last  half  century.    To  no  institution  of  the 
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kind  in  all  Germany  belongs  sncb  a  multitade  of  interest- 
ing association!!,  and  probably  no  otiicr  circumstance  coald 
have  called  together  so  remarkable  an  assemblage  of  per- 
sons as  were  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale  in  August 
1858.* 

Among  the  German  youth  Jena  has  been  for  a  long  time 
the  favorite  University;  and  if  not  at  present  so  largely 
attended  as  those  of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  or  Berlin,  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  ancient  popularity.  It  is  the  seat  of 
liberal  principles,  in  religion  as  well  as  bi  politics,  has 
been  often  assaileil  as  revolutionary  and  heterodox,  yet 
lias  always  steadily  maintained  its  character.  In  Bong,  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Burschenecha/t,  and  in  German  history, 
it  liolds  a  proud  pre-eminence ;  and  this  magnetism  con- 
tinues to  draw  into  its  folds,  as  heretofore,  the  best  minds, 
the  most  active,  free,  and  daring  characters  of  each  gene- 

Before  I  describe  the  festival,  a  part  of  which  I  saw 
and  was,  let  mc  devote  a  little  space  to  an  account  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Univerdty,  and  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting  points  ill  its  history.  These  are  not 
only  worthy  of  note  in  themselves,  but  are  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  all  that  took  place  during  the  cele- 
bration, which  was  especially  of  a  character  to  recall  and 
reanimate  the  past. 

John  Frederick  the  Hagnanimous,  Elector  of  Saxonr, 
the  friend  of  Luther  and  Mclancthon,  was  the  most  faithful 
and  zealous  of  all  the  Protestant  princes.  When,  after 
Luther's  death  in  1646,  Charles  Y.  determined  to  cm^ 
the  Reformation  by  force  of  arms,  he  at  once  put  himself 
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at  the  head  of  the  Protestants.  Deserted  by  his  treacher- 
ous cousin,  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  overcome  by  a 
superior  force,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  the  greater  part  of 
his  principality  given  to  the  duke,  and  himself  condemned 
to  death.  The  Emperor,  however,  did  *not  dare  to  carry 
this  sentence  into  execution,  but  kept  him  for  five  years  a 
prisoner  in  Austria,  allowing  his  sons  to  retain  a  number 
of  Thtlringian  towns.  The  territory  ceded  to  Maurice,  to 
whom  the  title  of  Elector  was  transferred,  comprised  Wit- 
tenberg, whose  university,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Wise, 
was  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  Reformation. 

The  first  thought  of  John  Frederick  was  to  replace  this 
loss  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  university  in  the 
Thtlringian  domain  spared  to  his  sons.  Though  a  prisoner, 
and  so  impoverished  that  he  had  diflSculty  in  supporting  a 
small  retinue  of  faithful  followers — though  discouraged  even 
by  Melancthon — ^he  resolved  to  found  a  Protestant  school. 
Passing  through  Jena  in  1547,  as  a  captive  in  the  Emperor's 
train,  he  had  an  interview  with  his  sons  in  the  crypt  of  the 
castle  (still  existing),  and  secured  their  co-operation.  The 
Dominican  convent  in  Jena  was  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
and  Melancthon,  who  was  then  living  in  Weimar,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy.  He 
resigned,  however,  before  the  school  opened ;  but  two  of 
his  pupils — one  of  them,  Johann  Stigel,  a  noted  poet  and 
scholar  of  that  time — took  his  place.  The  new  academy 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  March,  1548,  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  young  Dukes,  while  their  father,  the  noble  old 
Elector,  was  still  a  captive  in  Austria.  Students  from  all 
quarters  soon  flocked  to  Jena ;  and  when,  after  the  Treaty 
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of  Passau,  John  Frederick,  the  Magnanimous,  was  restored 
to  liberty  and  to  bis  dignity  as  reigning  prince,  the  great 
desire  of  bis  heart  was  already  accomplished.  The  chronicles 
of  those  days  describe  his  triumphant  return,  in  September, 
1552 ;  how  he  stopped  for  some  days  to  hunt  in  the  forests 
of  Saal-valley ;  how  he  dined  at  the  Prince's  Spring,  so 
called  to  this  day ;  how  he  entered  Jena  in  the  afternoon, 
received  by  the  authorities,  burghers  on  horse  *and  afoot, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires  in  the  evening ;  and  finally, 
how,  on  reviewing  the  long  ranks  of  students,  he  turned  to 
his  friend  Lucas  Cranach,  the  celebrated  painter,  wtio  sat 
in  the  carriage  at  his  side,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh  of 
delight:  "See,  there  is  Brother  Studium/'*^  The  epithet 
was  taken  up  and  rentembered,  and  "  Brother  Studium  '^ 
is  yet  a  household  word  in  Jena. 

Tlie  new  school,  however,  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 
dignity  and  the  privileges  of  a  university.  It  was  simply 
an  academy  of  the  higher  class — a  decree  of  the  German 
emperor  being  necessary  to  invest  it  with  the  former 
character.  John  Frederick  died  in  1554,  but  in  his  last 
will,  he  solemnly  commended  his  sons  to  continue  the  work, 
and  to  spare  no  expense  in  making  it  successful  "  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancemdit  of  the  truth."  After 
Ferdinand  I.  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Charles  V.,  the 
young  duke  John  William  made  personal  application  to 
him,  and  obtained  a  conditional  promise  of  his  consent. 
Johann  Schroter,  of  Vienna,  who  had  been  called  to  Jena 
as  Professor  of  Medicine,  was  sent  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions; and  finally,  on  ihc  15th  of  August,  1557,  an  imperial 
decree  was  signed,  granting  to  the  Academy  of  Jena  the 
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same  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  as  were  then  enjoyed 
by  the  universities  of  Padua,  Pavia,  Paris,  Leipsio,  etc., 
with  the  remarkable  clause,  that  the  preservation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  was  fully  and  freely 
permitted.  The  university  was  thus  founded  on  a  principle 
of  tolerance  unusual  in  those  days,  and  has  never  yet  for- 
feited its  character. 

On  his  return  from  Vienna  with  the  imperial  charter, 
SchrSter  was  received  with  the  honors  due  to  a  conqueror. 
The  students  and  burghers  of  the  town,  with  the  young 
dukes  at  their  head,  went  out-  three  miles  to  meet  him,  and 
escorted  him  in  triumph  within  the  gates.  On  the  2d  of 
February,  1658,  the  university  was  inaugurated  with  all 
possible  pomp  and  solemnity — the '  nobility  of  Thtlringia 
taking  part  in  the  procession.  There  is  still  extant  a 
description  of  the  scene,  from  which  we  learn  that  twelve 
mounted  trumpeters  led  the  way,  blowing  joyous  melodies ; 
that  many  suits  of  gilded  armor  and  mantles  of  velvet  were 
to  be  seen ;  that  the  students,  three  abreast,  reached  from 
St.  John's  Gate  to  the  market-place,  that  the  solemnities 
commenced  with  singing  the  hymn :  "  Come,  holy  Spirit,'* 
and  terminated  with  a  princely  joust  in  the  market-place, 
which  had  been  covered  with  sand — with  many  other  less 
important  particulars.  The  2d  of  February,  1 858,  was  there- 
fore in  reality  the  three-hundredth  anniversary;  but  the 
celebration  was  postponed  to  the  15th  of  August  (the  date 
of  the  charter),  on  account  of  the  more  favorable  season, 
and  of  the  latter  date  being  vacation  time  throughout 
Germany. 

The  history  of  the  past  and  present  student  life  in  Jena, 
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as  ^ven  in  the  receatl^  published  work  of  the  Dn.  Keil,  is 
exceedingly  curioos  and  amusing.  A  correct  account  of 
almost  any  single  class  of  individnals,  continued  through 
three  centuries,  illuBtrates  the  reUtive  character  and  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  no  class  more  so  than  the  students.  We 
are  therefore  not  much  surprised  to  learn  that,  previous  to 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  sons  of  the  Muses  at  Jena 
were  a  most  savage  and  ungoremable  set,  wln>  fought, 
plundered  vineyards,  stole  chickens,  damaged  houses,  and 
violated  every  one  of  the  Commandments,  In  short,  they 
did  everything  but  study.  The  "evangelical  Lutheran 
doctrine"  was  propagated  but  indifferently  by  these  roys- 
tering  youths,  whose  great  delight,  next  to  drinking,  waa 
to  array  themselves  in  the  enormous  hose  of  the  time  (we 
have  an  account  of  sixty-six  yards  of  silk  being  frequently 
used  for  a  Kiiigle  pfiir),  velvet  jacket  and  cap,  and  sword, 
and  thus,  with  throat  bare  and  hair  floating  over  the  shoul- 
ders, to  sally  out  to  the  neighboring  villages,  beat  the 
young  men,  and  seduce  the  girls. 

Wolfgang  Ileider,  who  was  professor  in  Jena  at  the  end 
of  the  siiLteenlli  century,  gives  a  wrathful  picture  of  the 
student  at  that  time.  The  irate  old  fellow  cannot  find 
words  violent  enough  to  express  his  dislike  of  the  class. 
He  says :  "  He  either  .visits  the  public  exercises  not  at  all, 
or  quite  too  seldom  ;  he  attends  no  lectures.  Sometimes 
he  listens  before  the  iloor,  in  nowise  that  he  may  Icam  some- 
thing advantageous, but  so  that  he  may  pick  upa  few  phrases, 
and  retiul  them  afWrwards  among  his  brother  carousers, 
imitating  the  voice,  manner,  and  gestures  of  the  professors, 
and  creating  laughter.    In  the  morning,  the  lovely  and 
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tender  youth  sleeps  until  nine ;  and  thereafter,  where  there 
remaineth  any  time  before  dinner,  he  employs  it  in  comb- 
ing his  hair,  curling,  adorning,  rubbing,  hunting  vermin, 
and  dressing  the  rum-blossoms  on  his  face.  When  he  has 
seated  himself  at  the  table  the  beast  devours  but  little  (for 
the  violent  drunkenness  of  yesterday  will  not  permit  it, 
and  because  all  senses  are  stupified,  Nature  will  not  suffer 
it),  and  he  also  converses  but  little  (for  what  kind  of  civi- 
lity can  dwell  in  such  a  hoggish  body  and  soul  ?).  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  shakes  from  himself  a  full  burthen 
of  nonsensical  stupidities  and  disgusting  nastinesses — and 
truly  in  such  wise,  that  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  vile  snout, 
all  boys  and  maidens  run  away,  lest  they  may  be  infected 
by  the  breath  of  the  pestilential  plague."  Enough  of  the 
old  professor,  who  quite  unconsciously  paints  his  own  cha- 
racter at  the  same  time,  and  does  not  damage  his  subject 
quite  so  much  as  he  supposes.  The  students  were  bad 
enough  in  those  days,  as  the  records  of  Jena  testify,  but 
somewhat  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  times.  Study 
and  seclusion  were  still  considered  monkish  ;  and  there 
was  altogether  too  much  restless  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
race  for  that  system  of  "  oxing"  (a  slang  word  for  "  drudg- 
ery") which  the  German  students  practise  nowadays. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  appears,  exercised  a  most 
demoralizing  influence  upon  all  the  German  Universities. 
During  that  long  and  bloody  struggle,  all  classes  of  society 
became  more  or  less  brutalized.  Every  city  had  its  garri- 
son ;  the  halls  of  learning  became  barracks  for  the  soldiery, 
and  the  students  adopted  the  lawlessness  of  the  latter  with- 
out their  discipline.    An  old  writer.  Philander  of  Sitten- 
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wald,  thus  paints  the  character  of  the  academic  youths  at 
Jena :  '*  They  consider  it  as  boorish  as  a  bearVhide  to  be 
diligent ;  bat  a  sign  of  nobility  to  be  foolish,  fantastiC| 
asinine,  loaferish,  and  rowdy.''  Even  in  those  days,  Jena 
distinguished  itself  above  all  other  universities  for  the 
number  of  duels  daily  perpetrated  there — a  distinction 
which  it  still  enjoys.  A  rhymed  by-word,  which  originated 
then,  is  even  yet  in  circulation : 

^  Who  comes  fh>m  Leipsig  without  a  wife^ 
And  from  Halle,  in  body  sound, 
And  from  Jena  without  a  wound^ 
He  maj  boast  of  a  luckj  life  I" 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  a  practice  called  *'  Pen- 
nalism,"  very  similar  to  the  English  custom  of  fagging, 
prevailed.  The  younger  students  were  obliged  to  serve 
the  older  for  the  term  of  one  year,  six  months,  six  weeks,  six 
days,  six  hours,  and  six  minutes.  The  system  was  finally 
broken  up,  no  doubt  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  students.  The  "pennals"  were  treated  in  the 
most  abominable  manner  ;  obliged  to  give  up  their  new  gar- 
ments to  their  masters  and  go  about  in  rags ;  to  render  them 
all  sorts  of  menial  service,  and  be  beaten  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  it.  They  were  sometimes  forced  to  eat  a  mess 
composed  of  sausage,  bread,  chopped  nettles,  pounded 
bricks,  ink,  mustard,  butter,  nut-shells,  salt,  and  clay ! 
The  students  finally  carried  their  lawlessness  so  far  as  to 
give  out  that  one  of  their  number  was  dead,  and  got  up  a 
grand  funeral,  at  which  the  clergy  and  faculty  officiated ; 

but  on  opening  the  coffin  at  the  grave,  as  was  then  customary, 

18* 
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it  was  found  to  contain — a  pickled  herring !  On  another 
occaaon,  they  surrounded  the  carriage  of  a  neighboring 
princess,  seized  her  horses  and  guards,  deliberately  turned 
her  Highness's  bonnet  wrong  side  foremost,  and  then  libe- 
rated her. 

These  wild  proceedings  were,  of  course,  met  by  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  to  establish  a  rigid  and  despotic 
discipline,  and  the  collision  between  the  two  extremes  was 
all  the  greater.  Early  in  the  last  century,  however,  a  better 
spirit  began  to  appear.  As  the  proportion  of  educated 
men  increased,  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
study  inrceased  also.  As  the  students  became  more  diligent, 
their  manners  and  morals  improved,  and  the  scandalous 
excesses  of  the  former  century  gradually  disappeared. 
The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars 
which  followed,  was  precbely  the  opposite  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  thousand  students  of  Jena  displayed  a 
degree  of  frank,  manly  character,  a  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  their  studies,  an  elegance  of  manner,  and  a  refine- 
ment of  dress  and  language,  which  presented  a  most 
remarkable  contrast  to  their  predecessors  of  fifty  years 
before.  In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  caught 
from  the  millennial  dreams  of  the  early  French  Republicans, 
the  brutal  element  melted  away.  The  birth  and  rapid 
growth  of  a  grand  national  literature  also  exercised  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  them.  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Klopstock 
had  written :  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  in  the  prime  of 
youth.  From  this  period  on,  the  German  students  have 
exhibited  a  steady  enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  best  and 
noblest  in  the  national  character.    They  have  kept  alive 
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that  spirit  of  enlightened  progress,  which  has  already  bro- 
ken many  a  rasty  ahaclile  of  the  Past. 

I  have  not  space  to  follow,  in  detail,  the  later  history  of 
the  Univerrity.  There  was  the  famous  "  March  to  Nohra," 
in  1792,  when  they  left  in  a  body,  because  the  government 
endeavored  to  enforce  an  obnoxioos  order  by  the  power  of 
the  soldiery;  the  fiery  times  of  1813,  when,  singing  the 
songs  of  Edmcr,  they  marched  to  battle  for  the  common 
Fatherland  ;  the  establisbmeDt  of  the  Bur»che7i»ehajt,  as  a 
means  of  creating  and  preserving  a  truly  national  spirit 
througliout  Germany ;  the  mass  convention  on  the  Wart-  ■ 
hiirg,  in  1817,  which  made  the  treacherous  princes  tremble 
in  their  shoes ;  and  the  waves  of  sudden  excitement  which 
followed  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.  All  these 
associations  are  the  inheritance  of  every  student  who  enters 
Jena.  The  ground  he  treads  is  not  simply  a  quiet  sanctuary 
of  learning;  it  is  hallowed  in  his  eyes  by  events  which  are 
part  of  the  political  history  of  Germany,  and  not  without 
some  reason  docs  he  call  the  place  "Athens,"  as  he  remem- 
bers the  eloquent  voices  that  have  spoken  for  German  free- 
dom there. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Three-hundredth  Anniver«ary 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  bronze  statue  of  John  Frederick 
the  Magnanimous,  by  Drake,  of  Berlin.  The  stont  old  duke 
stand))  in  the  centre  of  the  market  square,  with  an  open 
Itible  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  His 
face  is  square  and  heavy,  neck  thick,  and  shoulders  broad, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  his  firm-set  jaws  and 
bold  brow.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  inauguration  was 
the  singing,  by  a  full  choir,  of  the  famous  "Hymn  of  Con- 
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Bolatioiif''  composed  by  John  Frederick  himself,  whea  a 
captive  in  Austria.  As  a  specimen  of  the  sturdy,  downright 
language  of  the  times — of  the  dialect  whose  words  were 
more  potent  than  cannon-balls,  in  the  mouth  of  Luther,  I 
translate  a  few  stanzas  of  it : 

As^t  pleases  God,  so  it  pleases  me: 

Nor  am  I  led  astray, 
Though  biting  smoke  confound  mine  eyea, 
And  though  along  my  way 

All  is  obscure^ 

Yet  I  am  sure 
That  Grod  doth  clearly  see  it: 

As  He  may  send. 

So  must  it  end : 
If 't  must  be,  then,  so  be  it: 

As*t  pleases  God,  I  am  content^ 

I  care  not  for  the  rest ; 
What's  not  to  be,  why,  let  it  go— 
The  obedient  heart  is  blest 

Although  my  mind 

Be  scarce  resigned, 
His  grace  will  grant  assistance: 

I  firmly  trust — 

What  must  be,  must ; 
'Gainst  God  there's  no  rosistanoa 

Ast  pleases  God,  so  let  it  pass : 

The  birds  may  take  my  sorrow: 
If  fortune  shuns  my  house  to-day, 
m  wait  until  to-morrow. 
The  goods  I  have 
I  stiU  shall  Bhre, 


Tns  uxivEusirr  of  jeha. 

Or,  if  arano  part  foratke  m«v 

Thank  God,  who'ajaa^ 
Wbat  muat  be,  must; 

Good  buM  nuf  still  o'ertake  me. 

Aa't  pleasea  God,  ■□  I  acoept. 
For  potieoM  only  pray ; 
Tia  He  alone,  whOM  arm  can  help- 
Can  reach  m^  though  1 1*7 
In  an^ish  tort, 
At  Death'a  dalle  door ; 
Tbere'a  rescue  for  the  liiuier  I 
I  ambuf  duat: 
What  muit  b«^  rnoit; 
Bo  t>«  It— cUll  rm  winner! 


The  15th  of  August,  1858,  fell  upon  Sunclaf,  on  which 
day  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  present ;  but  aa  the 
celebration  lasted  tliree  days,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing what,  to  me,  were  its  most  interesting  features. 
Leaving  Gotha  early  on  Monday  morning,  I  quitted  the 
railroad  nt  ApoMa,  a  large  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Saalo,  nine  miles  from  Jena.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  I 
h;id  not  arrivetl  on  the  preceding  day.  The  influx  of  eight 
thousand  visitors  into  the  little  town  had  quite  exhausted 
the  moans  of  transportation  and  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions. Everj'  vehicle  in  the  country,  from  the  baronial 
caliche  to  the  peasant's  dung-cart,  was  in  requisition ;  and 
in  all  the  villages,  for  miles  around,  every  bed  and  hayloft 
had  been  bespoken  weeks  before. 
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B7  good  luck  we  obtained  seats  in  a  sort  of  extempora- 
neous omnibus,  and  were  among  the  first  departures.  The 
long  street  of  Apolda,  down  which  we  drove,  wore  the 
gayest  festival  dress.  From  every  house  floated  long 
streamers,  bearing  the  colors  of  the  .German  States  and  of 
the  students'  sodeties — conspicuous  among  them  the  red, 
black,  and  gold  of  the  old  German  Empire,  the  blue  and 
white  of  Saxony,  and  the  blue,  yellow,  and  white  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  beer-houses,  freshly  sanded  and  decked 
with  green  boughs,  were  wide  open  to  the  day,  and  a  vision 
of  brown  mugs  crowned  with  foam  continually  flitted  past 
the  windows.  Emerging  from  the  town,  we  slowly  climbed 
to  the  high,  undulating  upland,  where,  fifly-one  years 
before,  the  power  of  Prussia  was  crushed  at  a  single  blow. 
Far  as  we  could  see,  the  harvest-fields  were  deserted ;  the 
golden  wheat  waved  idly  in  the  hot  wind ;  over  leagues  of 
landscape  labor  had  ceased.    It  was  a  universal  holiday. 

Our  progress,  slow  enough  at  best,  from  the  load  we 
carried,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  our  impatience ;  but 
the  upland  was  crossed  at  last,  and  we  rapidly  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Saale.  On  our  left  rose  a  huge 
wooden  cross,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  whence 
Luther,  it  is  said,  once  preached  to  the  multitude.  Plea- 
sant cottages  began  to  appear,  then  scattenng  beer-gar- 
dens, and  finally,  a  triumphal  arch  of  fir  and  oak  welcomed 
us  to  the  rejoicing  Jena.  The  town  lies  in  a  deep  basin,  at 
the  intersection  of  three  valleys,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high,  dry,  bare-washed  hills,  which  produce  an  excellent 
red  wine.  The  Jenavese  boast  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
landscape  to  that  which  surrounds  Athens ;  but  I  could  not 
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flatter  them  by  finding  it  out.  In  front  of  as,  it  is  trae, 
there  was  a  ungle  conical  peak  which  might  answer  for 
Mount  Lycabcttos;  bat  where  was  the  Acropolis? — ^where 
Pentclicas? — where  the  ^gcvi  and  its  isles? 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  a  dignified  old  gentleman  in  black, 
who  sat  bcfiide  mc,  "  there  is  the  Uausberg  I  there  is  the 
Fox-tower  I  Yonder  ia  Ziegenhain,  mider  the  woods — do 
yoQ  see?  And  there  goes  the  path  to  LichtenhainI  I 
wonder  if  the  beer  is  still  as  good  as  evert"  Behind  na 
somebody  sang  the  old  song,  familiar  to  all  Jena  students: 


>'  On  ttie  mouuUiiu  the  cmUm^ 
Id  tbo  vallcf  Ihe  Saale, 
In  the  city  Ibo  nuideai; 

Tbe  same  aa  heton : 
Te  dear  old  compiDioaa, 
Where  wail  je  mj  oomingT 
Alas  I  ye  are  scaturcd 
The  wide  world  all  o'erl" 

I  lookfd  around  on  the  wonderfully  picturesque  forms  of 
the  mouiit.iins,  which  inframo  the  valley-basin.  The  Foi- 
tovter  stood  againiit  the  sky,  on  its  lofty  ridge ;  the  Kimitz- 
burg  rose  blue  in  the  dinlancc,  and  many  a  liur  village  lay 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  green  dells.  Bright  and  beauti- 
ful aa  they  appeared  to  mc,  basking  in  sunshine,  gay  with 
b.inners,  and  ringing  with  jubilant  music,  there  was  a  tone 
of  sadness  in  the  Lmd^^capc  for  the  gray-heads  around  me, 
and  their  eyes  grew  suddenly  dim. 

I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  witness  their  emotion,  and 
turned  ray  eyes  upon  the  city.    There  was  s  flapping  of 
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flags  in  the  wind :  a  bee-like  hum  of  music  gradnallj  filled 
the  air,  and  the  quaint  old  gabled  dwellings,  buried  up  to 
their  roof-tiles  in  garlands,  seemed  to  sway  hither  and 
thither  as  their  drapery  was  moved.  Thick  wreaths  of 
oak  leaves,  studded  with  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash,  hung  from  window  to  window ;  young  firs,  dug  up 
bodily,  were  planted  at  the  doors,  and  long  streamers  of 
gay  colors  floated  firom  the  eaves.  In  all  Jena,  there  was 
not  a  house  or  building  of  any  description  without  its  deco- 
ration of  flags  and  garlands.  The  windows  were  open  and 
full  of  bright  faces,  the  streets  crowded  with  student-caps 
of  every  hue,  even  the  old  graduates  wearing  the  colors  of 
their  youth,  and  our  progress  was  continually  impeded  by 
rollicking  companies,  singing  ^^  gaudeamus  igitur^^  or  some 
other  classic  melody. 

But  most  impressive  of  all  was  the  sight  of  the  recogni- 
tions of  old  friends.  The  gray-heads  in  the  omnibus  were 
continually  shouting:  "Karl,  is  it  thou?"  "God  bless 
me,  there  is  Hardenberg !"  "  Ah !  brother  Fritz,  art  thou 
here,  too  ?" — while,  more  than  once,  as  we  passed  onwards, 
I  saw  men  stop,  stare  doubtfully  at  each  other,  and  then 
open  their  arms  for  a  glad  embrace.  "Ah!"  thought  I, 
"  it  will  be  the  merest  chance  if  I  find  any  one  of  my  friends 
in  this  crowd."  But  as  we  drove  into  the  market-square, 
where  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  stood  resplendent 
in  new  bronze,  my  name  was  suddenly  shouted,  and  a 

• 

powerful  but  friendly  arm  pulled  me  down  from  the  omni- 
bus. "  Andree  I"  I  exclaimed,  for  it  was  really  that  distin- 
guished geographer.  "To-day's  procession  is  over,"  said 
he,  "but  come  into  *The  Son'  and  drink  Sk  seidl  of  beer, 
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and  then  we  will  go  to  dinner  in  the  DeuUchen  Hof^  where 
there  are  many  people  whom  you  will  like  to  know.'' 

So  said,  so  done:  but  the  way  into  ^'The  Son''  was 
blocked  by  a  crowd  of  yonng  students,  gathered  about  an 
aged  man,  cheering,  shaking  his  hand,  and  talking  all  toge- 
ther with  a  singular  enthusiasm.  '^  Who  is  it  ?''  we  asked. 
"  Have  you  not  seen  him  before  ?"  answered  a  young  fel- 
low :  "  it  is ,  from  Hobtein.    Look  at  his  hat — dUjM  of 

1780!  He  heard  Schiller's  introductory  as  Professor  of 
History,  and  took  part  in  the  March  to  Nohra !  His  son 
and  grandson  are  both  graduates  of  Jena,  and  are  here 
\^'ith  him !"  What  an  unwonted  light  there  was  in  the  old 
man^s  eyes !  How  he  joined,  with  cracked  voice,  as,  form- 
ing a  circle  around  him,  they  sang  the  stirring  "  Schleswig- 
Ilolstcin,  sea-surrounded,"  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Baltic 
shore ! 

One  could  not  be  ten  minutes  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
without  feeling  its  contagion.  The  pulse  beats  quicker, 
the  blood  runs  warmer,  the  eyes  brighten,  and  the  firame 
seems  to  dilate,  as  if  you  felt 

"  the  thews  of  Anakhn, 


The  pulBOfl  of  a  TiUn's  heart" 

Soon  your  lungs  be<^ome  accustomed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
popular  excitement,  and  you  live  a  faster,  freer,  more 
exalted  life.  It  is  an  intoxication  which  no  earthly  vintage 
can  produce ;  and  the  man  who  can  or  wovld  desire  to 
withstand  it,  deserves  that  his  name  should  never  make  a 
single  human  heart  throb  the  faster. 

On  the  way  to  dinner  we  passed  the  University  Build- 
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ings,  including  the  old  Dominican  Convent  wherein  the 
institution  was  first  founded.    As  we  were  looking  at  the 
window  of  the    Career^  where    refractory  students   are 
imprisoned,  an  old  man,  who  was  surveying  the  ground, 
shook  his  head,  saying :  "  Ah !   there  are  great  changes 
here.    Everything  is  ruined — ruined.     Once  there  was  a 
deep  moat  under  the  career  window.    We  could  hide  there 
at  night,  and  when  our  friends  above  let  down  strings,  we 
sent  them  up  seidh  of  beer  and  pipes  of  tobacco.     It  is 
filled  up — you  couldn't  do  it  now.    This  they  call  Progress 
— Civilization  I "  he  added  scornfully,  turning  away  from 
us.    In  the  dining-hall  I  found  many  characters  renowned 
in  the  annals  of  the    Burschenschaft.    There   was  Karl 
Horn,  of  Mecklenberg,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  who, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1816,  when  the  students  solenmly 
celebrated  the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  Liberation  of  Ger- 
many, planted  an  oak  tree  in  the  square  where  the  French 
had  encamped    ten    years  before — a  tree   dedicated    to 
German  Freedom  and  German  Unity,  which  is  still  flou- 
rishing, and  held  as  sacred  as  was  ever  any  oak  of  the 
Druid  groves.    There  was  Ilase,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy,  who  had  come  from  Paris  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration, Brockhaus  of  Leipzig,  and  many  other  men  of 
note. 

A  rosy-cheeked,  white-headed  old  gentleman  sat  opposite 
to  me  at  the  table.  I  discovered,  ere  long,  that  he  was 
Dr.  Vogel,  father  of  the  lost  African  traveller.  The  latter, 
it  will  be  remembered,  reached  Wara,  the  capital  of 
Waday,  in  1856,  whence  came,  shortly  afterwards,  a 
report  that  he  had  been  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Sul- 
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tan.  Since  then,  nothing  further  has  been  beard  from 
bim,  and  it  seems  now  but  too  certain  that  bis  name  mnst 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  heroes  who  have  fallen  on  the 
great  geographical  battlefield  of  Africa.  His  father,  how- 
ever, assured  me  that  he  still  h»s  hope  that  his  sou  is  only 
kept  a  close  prisoner  in  Waday,  and  that,  if  he  lives,  he 
may  yet  find  meajis  of  escape.  I  could  not  give  bini  any 
eticoiiragemont  for  this  belief  althoogb  Dr.  Bartb  bad 
favored  it. 

In  the  afternoon  the  visitors  betook  themselves  to  the 
Minimer  resorts  of  their  favorite  societies,  in  the  villages 
round  about.  The  ThOriiigians  marched  out  to  Licbten* 
liain,  where  my  friend  Zicgler  reigned  as  Thos  XLVII., 
cl;id  ill  coronet  and  ducal  robes,  with  his  ministers,  min- 
utrels,  and  jesters.  Tlie  Franconians  went  off  up  the 
vall(-y  of  the  Saale,  the  Germanians  and  members  of  the 
old  liursehcnstliaft  to  Zicgenh^n ;  while  others,  deterred 
by  the  heat,  remained  in  the  eity  to  drink  the  cool  brewage 
of  the  "Bnrpkellcr"  and  the  "Rose."  We  fell  in,  by 
chance,  with  the  Franconians,  among  whom  we  found  two 
n('i|iiaintanceH,  bnt  as  their  rendezvous  did  not  promise 
much  amusement,  we  set  off  over  the  mountain  to  Ziegen- 
bain.  It  was  a  terrible  job  to  climb  the  height,  with  the 
afternoon  sun  beating  upon  our  backs,  but  we  were  well 
repaid  by  the  superb  view  from  the  summit.  Jena  lay  at 
our  feet,  wrapped  in  wreaths  and  banners,  and  the  sound 
of  her  rejoicing  came  up  to  ns  in  a  faint,  melodious 
murmur.  In  a  ileop  dell  on  the  right  was  Ziegcnhaiii, 
with  the  lofty  gray  square  of  the  Follower  crowning  the 
height  beyond  it. 
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The  houses  of  the  village  were  deserted,  and  we  were  at 
a  loss  which  way  to  turn,  when  a  prolonged  shout  rose  from 
among  the  trees  below.  Here  some  hundreds  were  assem* 
bled,  in  a  close  beer-garden,  shaded  with  vines,  and  balf-a- 
dozen  barrels  on  tap  outside.  Politics  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  opinions  were  uttered  with  an  eloquence  and  a 
boldness  which  astonished  me.  The  old  blood  of  1817 
awoke  again  in  the  sluggish  veins  of  the  gray-headed 
JBurschen^  and  the  sentiment  "One  Parliament  for  Ger- 
many, and  cU>ove  the  German  Princes  I "  was  received  with 
a  storm  of  cheers.  When  the  sun  set,  they  began  to  return. 
I  fell  into  the  long  procession  beside  a  clergyman  from 
Holstcin,  and  thus,  singing  the  gaudeamits^  we  marched 
back  the  three  miles,  and  disbanded  before  the  statue  of 
John  Frederick. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  Jcneipe  in  the  Prince's 
Cellar.  The  halls  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  as  the  men 
of  1813  and  1817  were  to  be  present.  The  songs,  by  five 
hundred  voices,  were  grand  and  stirring  beyond  all  de- 
scription. Horn,  after  a  speech  wherein  he  described  the 
planting  of  the  sacred  Oak,  called  for  a  song  of  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt,  which  was  sung  on  the  Wartburg,  soon  after 
the  Burschenschaft  was  founded : 

"  In  happy  bour  havo  we  united, 

A  mighty  and  a  German  band, 
Our  souls,  to  truth  and  honor  plighted, 

From  earnest  lips  a  prayer  command ; 
For  solemn  duties  we  assemble, 

In  high  and  holy  feeling  bound, 
So  let  our  breasts  responsive  tremble 

Our  harps  give  out  their  fullest  sound  1" 
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On  these  occasions  the  afibotionate  and  confidential  Du 
(thou)  was  altogether  in  use.  Stately  diplomatists  and 
reverend  doctors  of  divinity  hailed  as  brothers  tho  wild, 
yoQng  generation  of  students,  who,  with  long  hiur,  bared 
throat.s,  and  ribbons  of  black,  red,  and  gold,  darted  hither 
and  thither,  "  Brother,"  said  one  of  these  fellows  to  nie, 
as  I  leaned  against  the  wall,  "canst  thou  find  no  place? 
where  is  thy  beer?  Ha!  take  this  «et'dZ.  Strike-^nrrah 
for  Jena ! " 

Towards  midnight  It  suddenly  occnrred  to  us,  that  we  had 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  our  lodgings.  Tlie  night 
was  warm  and  balmy,  but  our  aching  bones  coveted  an 
easier  bed  than  the  paving-stones.  Hurrying  back  to  "  The 
Sun,"  we  suoeceded  with  great  difficulty  in  catching  a 
waiter  and  holding  bim  fast.  "Can  you  give  us  beds?" 
The  question,  coming  at  puch  a  time,  struck  him  dumb. 
"Beds!  there  is  no  bed  to  be  had  In  Jena."  "Is  there  a 
hayloft?"  "  Yc9,"  "Then,"  said  I,  "reser\-e  twenty-four 
wpiare  feet,  and  send  me  the  groom  iramciUately !"  Tho 
itiaii  departed :  presently  I  saw  him  in  communication  with 
the  head-waiter,  and  my  surprise  may  be  guessed  when  the 
latter  came  up  and  said:  "If  the  gentlemen  will  not  object 
to  sleeping  in  a  room  through  which  two  other  guests  must 
p;iss,  I  can  furnish  tliein  with  beds."  I  took  out  my  purso 
and  oft'ered  to  pay  for  them  in  advance,  saying ;  "  We  have 
no  baggage,  as  you  see,  and  could  therefore  easily  slip  off 
in  the  mornmg. "  Ilia  eyes  opened  wide.  "What  an 
idea!"  he  erclaimed;  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 
The  next  moniing,  two  of  my  friends  inquired  for  "the 
Americans."    "They  are  no  Americans,"  said  he;  "I've 
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been  in  America  myself  and  can  tell  one  when  I  see  him. 
Don't  let  these  people  deceive  you,  if  they  say  they  came 
'Trom  there !" 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  grand  commemorative 
procession  was  repeated  for  the  third  and  last  time,  in  the 
same  order  as  on  the  previous  days.  Two  features  in  it 
particularly  interested  me — the  student-marshals,  in  their 
picturesque  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages  (slashed  black 
velvet  doublet,  hose,  hat,  plume,  and  sword),  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  University,  in  their  heavy  gowns  of  blue,  green  and 
purple  velvet,  and  plain,  round  caps  of  the  same  material. 
Some  of  the  latter  wore  gold  chains,  and  other  ancient 
badges  of  their  office.  Conspicuous  in  the  procession  were 
the  various  deputations  of  students  from  other  Universities, 
distinguished  by  the  different  colors  of  their  scarfs,  and  the 
feathers  in  their  mediasval  caps.  The  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg-Grotha,  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  and  Meiningen — which  lands  are  the  joint  pro- 
tectors (nutritores)  of  the  University — had  also  their  place, 
and  glittered  gorgeously  in  their  State  uniforms.  On  this 
day  the  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  in  Latin  speeches 
of  astounding  and  insupportable  length.  This  is  the  great 
fault,  on  all  occasions  of  the  kind,  in  Germany.  Whatever 
speaking  there  is,  is  sure  to  run  into  the  abstract  and  prolix. 
Nothing  is  short,  clear,  practical,  to  the  purpose:  every 
fact  stated  represents  a  long  chain  of  ideas  and  principles, 
which  must  be  elucidated;  and  so  true  eloquence  is  the 
rarest  of  treats. 

I  had  not  the  patience  to  sit  in  the  church  and  hear  the 
classical  pumping,  but  prepared  myself  for  the  afternoon's 
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work  hj  a  Bwim  in  the  cold  waters  of  Saale.  This,  being 
the  last  of  the  three  days,  was  to  be  closed  by  a  Commera 
(which  is  a  beer-ond-tobacco  festival,  mass  meeting,  student- 
initiation,  and  tnnch  more,  all  in  one),  on  the  grandest 
scale,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  A  large  space  in  the 
beautiful  public  meadow  adjoining  the  town,  called  "The 
Paradise,"  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  hedge  of  woven  fir 
boughs,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  hall  300  feet  long 
by  150  broad,  with  a  roof  of  fir-thatch,  resting  on  pillars 
muffled  in  oak  leaves.  There  were  seats  at  the  narrow 
tables  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  space  around  it,  for  nearly 
four  thousand  j>crsons.  The  meadow  was  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent elm  and  linden  trec^  through  the  trunks  of  which 
gleamed  the  blue  waters  of  the  river. 

At  tliree  o'clock  a  steady  stream  poured  into  the  inclo- 
Bure.  A  graud  orchcslra  occupied  a  lofty  balcony  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  opjtosite  to  which  was  a  tribune  for 
speakers.  In  less  than  an  hour  nearly  every  seat  was  filled, 
while  a  great  number  of  curious  "outsiders,"  ladies  princi- 
jiiilly,  miivcd  up  and  down  the  avenues  between.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies,  they  were  necessarily 
excluded,  but  gradually  gathered  on  the  outside  of  the  fir 
barricaile,  over  the  dark-green  wall  of  which  they  formed  a 
second  hedge  of  beauty  and  of  brilliant  color,  I  had  seated 
myself  in  a  quiet  sjiot,  contented  to  remain  a  looker-on,  but 
was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  daughter  of  Germany's 
greatest  living  poet,  who  begged  my  escort  through  the 
multitude.  By  this  chance  I  was  throftTi  into  the  company 
of  several  Thtlringian  friends,  and  agreeably  installed  at 
one  of  the  tables  of  the  Saxons,  outside  of  the  halL 
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Presently  shouts  and  music  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  Karl  August  II.,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  Rector 
maffn^ficentisaimus  of  the  University,  to  open  the  Commers. 
Accompanied  hy  the  hereditary  prince,  he  mounted  the 
tribune,  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  and  drank  proa- 
perity  to  the  institution  in  a  huge  glass  of  beer.  A  trumpet 
then  gave  the  signal,  and  the  first  song,  pealing  simultane- 
ously from  three  thousand  voices,  buried  us  in  its  magnifi- 
cent surges.  Enormous  casks  of  beer — the  ^ft  of  the  city 
— rolled  one  after  another  into  the  inclosure,  stopping  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  various  societies,  where  they  were 
instantly  placed  upon  tap.  Pipes  and  cigars  were  lighted, 
and  the  Cammers  was  soon  in  full  blast. 

At  the  head  of  each  table  sat  a  President,  in  the  old 
German  costume,  with  crossed  swords  before  him.  As  the 
festival  became  more  unrestrained  and  jolly,  the  strict 
arrangement  of  the  societies  was  broken  up ;  old  fiiends 
sought  each  other,  and  groups  were  formed  by  mutual 
attraction.  I  found  myself  near  the  traveller,  Zeigler,  and 
opposite  the  younger  Brockhaus ;  on  one  side  of  me  was  a 
Thtlringian  editor,  on  the  other  Dr.  Alfred  Brehm,  whose 
ornithological  studies  had  carried  him  to  Abyssinia  and  the 
White  Nile.  To  us  came  afterwards  Fritz  Renter,  a  noted 
Low-German  humorous  poet,  whose  heavy  round  &ce  and 
Saxon  beard  suggested  Hans  Sachs.  A  stream  from  the 
Thtlringian  cask  flowed  upon  our  board,  and  the  fresh 
acqusdntances,  dipped  into  the  brown  flood,  were  as 
thoroughly  seasoned  in  ten  minutes  as  in  months  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse.  Flood  after  flood  of  the  mighty  sea  of 
Bong  overwhelmed  us,  but  in  the  intervals  we  wandered 
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oviT  the  wJrld,  and  throagh  the  realms  of  Literatnre  sn^ 
Art.  We  clashed  glasses  with  the  publisher,  and  with 
eome  reaersble  professors  who  flanked  him ;  Fritz  Renter 
plied  us  from  the  inezhanstible  resources  of  his  fun ;  and 
finally  Brchm  and  I,  exchanging  recollections  of  Soudan, 
Ml  into  Arabic,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  others.  I 
had  not  spoken  the  langnage  for  five  years,  and  at  first  my 
tongue  moved  but  awkwardly:  then,  asif  the  juice  of  Ger- 
man barley  were  an  "  open  sesame !"  to  the  oriental  gnttu- 
raU,  tlie  word:*  came  f3.st  and  free.  The  green  turf  under 
our  feet  became  burning  desert  sand,  and  the  liudena  of 
the  Saale  vere  changed  into  tufted  palms. 

The  snn  sank,  but  it  was  not  missed,  A  mellow  glow  of 
inner  sunithinc  overspread  the  festival — the  hearty,  genuine 
merriment  of  four  thousand  hearts.  And  still  the  beer 
flowed,  and  still  the  glasses  clashed  like  the  meeting  xabrcs 
of  hostili-  annies,  and  the  hedge  of  beautiful  faces  looked 
over  the  fir  wall.  As  the  stars  began  to  twinkle,  the  white 
and  red  glare  of  ])yrotechnic  fires  streamed  over  us; 
rockets  burst  into  meteoric  rain  far  above,  and  bonfires 
were  lighted  on  all  the  hills.  Then  came  the  Zandtfatfttr, 
or  "  Consecration  Song,"  with  its  solemn  ceremonial  of 
pierced  hats,  claahing  swords,  and  tows  of  honor  and 
fidelity.  On  account  of  the  immense  number  present,  it 
la-itcd  nearly  an  hour,  though  the  orchestra  bo  timed  the 
performance  that  at  everi-  one  of  the  hundreds  of  tables 
the  same  stage  of  the  consecration  might  be  witnessed.  A 
more  impressive  scene  could  scarcely,  be  imagined. 

Finally,  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  and  the  flight  of  a 

storm  of  rockets  announced  the  termination  of  tlie  jnlnleei 
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^IthovLgh.  the  Commera  was  prolonged  until*  after  mid- 
night. For  two  or  three  dajs  afterwards,  however,  there 
were  festivals  of  the  societies  in  all  the  ndghboring  Til- 
lages, and  the  three  or  four  thousand  guests  who  departed 
on  the  18th  were  scarcely  missed,  so  great  was  the  crowd 
that  remained.  Before  leaving,  I  again  made  the  round  of 
the  city,  in  order  to  view  the  residences  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  have,  at  different  times,  made  their 
homes  there.  Every  house  where  a  great  man  had  readed 
bore  a  shield,  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  hla 
visit.  The  popularity  of  the  University  may  be  judged 
from  the  &ct  that  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  of  these 
shields.    I  will  give  some  of  the  most  notable : 


Arodt,  1794. 

Blamenbach,  17*70. 

Eichhom,  1776-1788. 

f^chte,  1794-1799. 

Charles  FoUen,  1818-1819. 

Gk>etha 

H^;el,  1801-1807. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  1797. 

Alexander  yon  Humboldt,  1797. 

Klopetock,  1745. 

Kotzebue,  1779-1781. 

Leibnitz,  1663. 

Martin  Luther,  1522. 


Mclancthon,  1627-1535. 
Musseus,  1764. 
Oken,  180&-1819. 
Puflfendorf;  1656. 
Ruckert,  1811. 
Schelling,  1798. 
Schiller,  17891799. 
Schlege;  1798-1802. 
Schubert,  1801. 
Tieck,  1799. 
Yoss,  1802-1805. 
De  Wette,  1805. 
Winkelmann,  1741. 


Count  Zinzendor^  1728. 


On  the  following  afternoon  we  bade  adieu  to  Jena,  foot- 
ing it  back  over  the  uplands  to  Apolda.  The  garlands  of 
oak  leaves  were  a  little  withered,  but  the  scarlet  ash- 
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b«mefl  Btin  gleamed  splendidly  on  the  panels  of  the  tii* 
omphal  archee,  and  the  mnltitade  of  baonen  waved  ar 
gaily  as  eret  in  the  wind.  The  ftoes  of  the  townspeople 
were  bright  sad  joyous,  wi^  no  signs  of  laantade  and 
exhanation ;  and  we  left  them,  not  glad  that  the  festiva] 
was  over  (as  one  usually  is,  after  such  an  excitement),  bat 
regretting  that  we  conld  not  participate  in  it  nntil  the  last 
song  should  be  snng.  From  b^inning  to  end,  I  did  not 
hear  one  unfriendly  word  spoken,  nor  did  I  see  me  man 
completely  intoxicated,  although,  of  oonrse,  there  were 
many  who  were  flashed  and  gaily  exdted.  It  was,  in  the 
beat  sense  of  the  word,  ttjvbitM,  and  as  snob,  the  only  one 
I  ever  beheld. 


XXXV. 


SOME  ENGLISH  CELEBRITIES. 


»  ♦■ 


During  a  visit  to  London  in  September,  1851,  I  spent  ten 
days  in  the  same  house  with  Robert  Owen,  the  great 
Socialist,  whose  recent  death  has  recalled  public  attention 
to  his  life  and  labors.  He  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old, 
but  as  bright,  gay,  cheerful,  and  hopeful  as  a  young  man. 
Even  then,  after  so  many  failures  and  disappointments,  his 
confidence  in  the  speedy  success  of  his  plans  was  unbounded. 
In  fact,  when  you  looked  upon  the  mild,  benevolent  brow, 
the  clear  bluish-gray  eye,  and  the  persuasive  mouth  of  the 
old  man,  it  was  difiSicult  to  call  him  away  from  his  sunny 
theories  to  the  hard,  conflicting  facts  which  arose  in  your 
mind.  But  he  would  not  be  called  away :  his  hope  over- 
flowed everything,  and  your  arguments  lay  buried  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep  under  his  gorgeous  promises  for  the 
future.    In  this  respect,  he  was  almost  a  phenomenon. 

"  Why,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  you  have  only  to  let  man- 
kind know  what  the  right  plan  of  Govemment,  the  true 
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organization  of  Society,  is,  and  they  cannot  reject  it.  I^et 
me  hare  the  control  of  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  for  two 
years  only,  and  all  the  despotisms  will  be  peacefoDy  over- 
thrown, war  will  he  made  impossible,  labor  will  be  properly 
rewarded,  and  the  suffering  nations  will  be  happy ! "  As  I 
\tas  connected  with  a  newspaper,  he  at  once  commenced 
the  great  work,  by  sending  me  a  large  package  of  his 
pamphlets  the  nest  morning.  It  was  rather  embsTrasaing 
to  me,  thenceforth,  to  be  aaked  every  day  at  dinner: 
"  Well,  are  yon  not  now  convince  ?  Is  it  not  as  clear  as 
the  sun  ?  "  when  I  had  found  no  time  to  read  the  bulky 
documents. 

ytr.  Owen  believed  that  he  had  made  a  great  impressioD 
on  Prince  Metternich,  from  the  extreme  politeness  with 
which  that  most  courteous  of  statesmen  had  received  him.  I 
could  easily  fancy  the  cold,  elegant,  silver-voiced  Prince 
saying:  "Quite  true:  your  arguments  are  indeed  unan- 
swerable," at  every  pause  in  his  visitor's  enthusiastic  state- 
ment. The  latter  described  to  me  his  final  interview,  *'I 
proposed,"  said  he,  "  to  establish  the  reign  of  Love,  and 
Justice,  and  Humanity,  and  demonstrated  how  immensely 
every  coimtrj-  must  prosper  under  such  a  rule,  'At  present,' 
said  I,  '  every  Government  in  Europe  is  supported  by  two 
powers — Force  and  Fraud!'  The  Secretaries  who  were' 
present  at  the  interview  turned  suddenly  from  tbeir  desks 
and  i^tared  at  me,  astonished  at  what  tbey  considered  my 
amliicity.  The  Prince  noticed  this,  and  very  quietly  said : 
*  Do  not  be  surprised,  gentlemen :  what  Mr,  Owen  bas 
stated  is  perfectly  true.'  Ah,  what  might  he  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  acted  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  troth  I  *> 
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A  jear  later  I  was  in  London  again,  preparing  for  thft 
overland  journey  to  India.  In  the  doll,  drizzly  October 
weather,  the  great  capital  was  awaiting  the  funeral  of  Wel> 
lington,  and  my  recollections  of  my  vidt  are  brightened 
only  by  three  interesting  interviews.  The  first  of  these 
was  with  Kossuth,  who  was  living  in  a  very  quiet  and 
unostentatious  way  in  Kensington.  I  had  been  absent 
from  America  during  his  triumphal  visit,  from  the  fiitigues 
of  which  he  had  not  entirely  recovered.  His  air  was  seri- 
ous, if  not  sad,  though  he  still  spoke  of  Hungary  with  a 
desperate  hope. 

Mazzini,  who,  though  proscribed  and  exiled,  was  the 
terror  of  Italian  despots,  was  then  residing  in  Chelsea,  not 
far  from  Kossuth^s  residence.  My  friend,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  on  some  business  of 
a  purely  literary  nature,  and  I  accompanied  him.  Entering 
the  dark  little  brick  house  to  which  we  had  been  directed, 
we  were  ushered  into  a  narrow  sitting-room,  where  we 
were  presently  visited  by  an  Italian  secretary.  We  were 
questioned  rather  closely  as  to  our  object,  for  it  was  known 
that  there  were  secret  spies,  both  of  Naples  and  Austria, 
in  London,  and  Mazzini's  friends  took  all  possible  precau- 
tions to  guard  him  against  surprise.  Ailer  widting  some 
time,  we  were  visited  by  a  second  Italian,  whose  inspection 
was  apparently  satis&ctory,  for  he  informed  us  that  Maz- 
zini would  receive  us. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  great  Revolutionist — 
the  ex-Triumvir  of  the  last  Roman  republic — ^appeared. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  slender,  and  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.    The  character  of  his  head  presents  a  striking 


contrast  to  Uiat  of  Kossntfa.  It  is  snudlcr,  but  the  fixrv- 
heittl  is  high,  ByuunetricMil,  and  nobly  arclieil  at  the  templcfi. 
liJB  largo  black  eyes  bum  with  tbo  light  of  mn  iiiexlia- 
guubable  eutbuaiasm,  and  whoa  he  speaks,  the  rapid  play 
of  the  inuscli-s  of  his  mouth  expresses  the  iiitenaity  of  hia 
natnra.  His  complexion  i»  a  pale  olive,  almost  Ballo«-,  bia 
hur  black,  tliiii,  inclining  to  baldn^'sa,  aud  bia  abort  beard 
nnd  DtoustJiche  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray.  lie  had  a 
worn  appcarnoco,  as  if  oxhausted  by  iocoasant  labor,  y«t 
spoke  of  the  future  of  Italy  with  an  euthuaiasm  and  a  fiutli 
wbiclk  nuihiDg  could  dampen.  Though  so  fnr  oS^  Roinu, 
Naples,  and  Milan  were  then  ripening  for  revolution,  under 
the  potency  of  his  ardent  brain.  I  could  ea^y  understand 
tbo  magnetism  by  which  he  lias  drawn  all  tlie  hopes  of 
Italy  to  hinuelf— it  ia  this  intense  futh  in  bia  object. 

If  there  ever  should  ooinu  a  time  when  the  true  biography 
of  Mazzini  may  be  safely  writttin  nnd  published,  it  will  bo 
one  of  tlie  moal  wonderful  books  of  the  age.  Uia  advon- 
turea  during  tba  laat  ten  years  (judging  siinply  by  what 
littld  ia  hint(4.  not  told),  Hurpatf  tbuKu  of  Boron  Troick, 
I<a  Tour,  and  the  Chevalier  d'Ron.  llioro  is  scaroly  x 
parallel  to  the  sjiluudid  audacity  with  which  he  has  Tinted 
Italy,  again  and  agitiii,  with  the  wholti  d<:t<HTtive  forov  of 
Austria,  both  oE>eo  and  secret,  lying  in  wait  for  him.  It  ta 
Bad  that  a  life  of  auob  selfnlevotioa  should  be  slowly  wasted 
away  in  disappoint  m en tn. 


I  ahAll  never  forget  the  dvk,  rainy  day,  wbeu  I  took  tbo 
Inun  to  Beading  on  my  way  to  vitit  Mary  HusaoU  UitfonL 
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More  than  one  friendly  message  had  the  kind  dd  lady  sent 
to  me  on  my  wanderings;  but,  although  we  had  thus 
exchanged  greetings  for  years,  I  had  never  seen  her. 
Now,  however,  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  to  China  and 
Japan,  knowing  that  she  was  feeble  and  not  Hkely  to  live 
long,  I  could  not  leave  without  confirming  my  pleasant 
knowledge  of  her  by  a  personal  interview.  She  was  then 
living  in  her  cottage  at  Swallowfield,  a  little  village  six 
miles  from  Reading.  In  answer  to  my  note  of  inquiry,  she 
wrote:  "I  do  not  apologize  for  asking  you,  who  have 
lodged  in  the  huts  and  tents  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth, 
to  visit  an  invalid,  in  her  simple  hermitage.  I  shall  look 
for  you,  and  there  will  be  another  plate  at  my  little  table.'* 

On  reaching  the  red,  stiff,  stately  town  of  Reading — 
which  Miss  Mitford  describes,  under  the  name  of  "  Belford 
Regis,"  in  "  Our  Village," — the  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
There  was  one  forlorn  hack  at  the  railway  station,  and  the 
driver  hesitated  a  little  when  I  mentioned  Swallowfield. 
He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  named  a  plumping  fare. 
As  I  did  not  flinch,  but  placed  my  hand  on  the  cab-door, 
he  shook  his  capes,  jammed  his  hat  down  on  his  brows, 
mounted  the  box,  and  off  we  went.  Through  the  floods 
which  streamed  down  the  panes,  I  obtained  but  a  blurred 
and  unsatisfactory  view  of  the  scenery.  There  were  thorn 
hedges,  still  green,  on  either  side  of  the  road ;  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  elms  and  the  dead  foliage  of  oaks  fell  in  blind- 
ing showers,  and  gray  hills  rose  or  sank  agsdnst  the  blank 
gray  sky. 

In  an  hour  I  saw  that  we  had  entered  a  little  village,  the 
houses  standing  apart  from  each  other,  and  well  embowered 
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in  trees.  Presently  the  cab  stopped  at  a  triangular  garden- 
plot,  in  front  of  a  tall  old  two-story  house  of  brick.  Before 
I  had  alighted,  a  serious  old  man-servant  appeared,  coming 
down  the  gravel  walk  with  an  umbrella.  I  sent  my  con- 
veyance to  the  village  inn,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
^^  Sam,^'  Miss  Mitford^s  faithful  servitor,  was  soon  ushered 
into  her  comfortable  parlor-library.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  she  entered  through  another  door,  stretching  out 
one  hand  in  welcome,  while  the  other  held  a  cane  which 
supported  her  slow  and  tottering  steps. 

I  think  I  should  have  recognised  her  anywhere.  The 
short,  plump  body,  the  round,  cheerful  old  face,  with  cheeks 
still  as  rosy  as  a  girPs,  the  kindly  blue  eyes,  the  broad,  placid 
brow,  and  bands  of  silver  hair  peeping  from  beneath  the 
quaint  frilled  cap,  seemed  to  be  all  features  of  the  picture 
which  I  had  previously  drawn  in  my  mind.  But  for  a  gay 
touch  in  the  ribbons,  and  the  absence  of  the  book-muslin 
handkorchiof  over  the  bosom,  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  those  dear  old  Quaker  ladies,  whose  presence,  in 
its  cheerful  serenity,  is  an  atmosphere  of  contentment  and 
peace.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  round,  and  racy,  with  a 
delicious  archness  at  times.  Sitting  in  deep  ann-chairs,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  warm  grate,  while  the  rain  lashed  the 
panes  and  the  autumn  leaves  drifted  outside,  we  passed  the 
afternoon  in  genial  talk.  Charles  Kingsley  had  left  but 
half  an  hour  before  my  arrival.  He  had  brought  with  him 
8<mie  pajres  of  his  poem  of  "  Andromeda,''  the  character  of 
which  Miss  Mitford  described  to  me,  although  she  '•ould 
not  repeat  the  lines. 

Her  talk  was  rich  with  reminiscences  of  the  great  auihort 
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of  the  past  generation.    Walter  Scott,  Hannah  More,  the 
Porters,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Cole- 
ridge she  had  known ;  but  her  literary  sympathies  were  of 
the  most  catholic  kind,   and  she  spoke  with  a  glowing 
appreciation  of  the  younger  race  of  authors.    For  Mrs. 
Browning,  especially,  she  entertained  a  warm  personal  as 
well  as  intellectual  attachment.    Towards  evening,  Sam 
announced  dinner,  and  we  sat  down  to  the  neat  little  table, 
on  which  stood  a  venbon  pie  that  needed  no  apology. 
While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the  Dowager  Lady  Russell, 
Miss  Mitford's  neighbor  and  friend,  arrived,  accompanied 
by  her  younger  son.    It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  cordial 
affection  with  which  they  regarded  her.    Presently  arose 
a  lively  debate  concerning  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  Miss 
Mitford  admired,  while  young  Mr.  Russell  (like  most  Eng 
lishmen  at  that  time)  disliked  and  distrusted  him.    The 
latter  told  a  bit  of  gossip,  however,  at  which  his  good- 
tempered  opponent  was  obliged  to  laugh  heartily.    *'  Have 

you  not  heard,"  said  he,  "  what  Mrs. ^  who  knew  Louis 

Napoleon  well,  as  a  refugee  in  England,  said  to  him  in  Paris 
the  other  day  ?  She  was  at  the  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
and,  desiring  to  renew  her  acquaintance,  placed  herself 
several  times  in  his  way.  Noticing  that  he  saw,  but  avoided 
her,  she  at  last  took  a  position  where  he  would  be  obhged 

to  recognise  her.     *  Ah,  Madame ,»  said  he,  suddenly, 

*  depuis  quand  itea-vous  d  Paris  f '  '  Depuis  quimejoicrsj* 
she  quietly  answered, — '  et  vous  f ' " 

But  the  twilight  now  began  to  fall,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  hasten  back  to  Reading,  in  order  to  catch  the 
evening  train.     Sam  ordered  the  cab  from  the  village 
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taveniy  I  took  once  more  the  old  lady's  hand,  and  bade  her 
an  eternal  farewelL  She  lived  three  years  more,  and  we 
still  corresponded,  even  when  voice  and  motion  fiuled,  and 
she  lay  for  months  propped  in  an  easy  ch^,  with  life  only 
in  her  brain  and  heart,  power  only  in  eyes  and  hands. 
Thus  was  her  last  letter  to  me  written,  but  a  few  days 
before  her  death — ^a  letter  sublime  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
tenderness,  and  resignation,  with  which  she  takes  leave  of 
the  world. 


I  had  twice  called  upon  Barry  Cornwall  with  letters  of 
introduction,  and  as  often  been  disappointed,  owing  to  his 
absence  from  London,  in  former  years.  In  July,  1856, 
however,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  cordial  note  from 
him,  inviting  me  to  break&st  on  the  following  day.  The 
poet  is  a  small  man,  with  a  slight,  yet  weU-proportioned 
frame,  and  a  head,  which  at  first  sight  reminds  one  of  the 
portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  although  you  afterwards  see 
that  it  is  much  more  softly  and  delicately  modeUed.  His 
hrur  is  gray  (he  must  be  at  least  sixty-five  years  old,  having 
been  a  schoolfellow  of  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  Har- 
row), and  his  &ce  rather  pale  from  illness,  but  his  cheeks 
are  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  lus  eyes  are  dear,  soft  gray,  and 
his  month  and  dimpled  chin  expressive  of  great  sweetness 
and  gentleness.  Honeyed  rhymes,  you  could  well  believe, 
would  drop  naturally  from  those  Hps.  With  him  I  found 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Basil  Montague,  and  their  three 
daughters,  of  whom  Adelaide,  the  eldest,  has  once  proved 
her  daim  to  inherit  her  fiither^  mantle  by  a  Tofaima  of 
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lyrics.    To  them  entered  (as  tbe  play-books  say)  Robert 
Browning,  and  the  breakfast  party  was  complete. 

I  had  met  both  Browning  and  his  wife  five  years  before, 
in  the  company  of  John  Kenyon  ( '^  Kenyon  the  Magni- 
ficent," Browning  called  him),  when  they  firat  returned  to 
England  after  four  years  in  Italy.    The  hearty,  genial, 
impulsive,  un-English  character  of  the  poet  (much  like  what 
we  fancy  Shelley  to  have  been)  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  me.    He  overruns  with  a  boyish  life  and  vivacity, 
darting  out  continual  flashes  of  wit  and  imagination,  like 
the  pranks  of  heat  lightning  in  a  summer  cloud ;  while  his 
wife,  with  her  thin,  pale  face,  half  hidden  by  heavy  brown 
ringlets,  shines  between,  with  the  mildness  and  steadiness 
of  moonlight.    They  form  almost  the  only  instance  I  know 
of  poets  happily  mated — both  great,  yet  each  respecting 
the  other's  individuality,  each  proud  of  the  other's  fame. 

On  this  occasion  Browning  was  in  a  very  lively  mood. 
He  entertained  us  at  breakfast  with  quotations  from  a 
dream  the  previous  night,  in  which  he  had  rewritten 
Richard  the  Third.  The  tent-scene,  in  particular,  was  one 
of  the  maddest  mixtures  of  Shaksperean  poetry  and  modem 
slang  that  could  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Proctor  is  a  brilliant 
talker,  and  Barry  Cornwall,  though  exceedingly  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  manner,  now  and  then  dropped  a  remark, 
the  quaint  humor  of  which  reminded  nie  of  Charles  Lamb. 
After  breakfast  I  spent  a  delightful  hour  in  his  library. 
From  a  drawer  under  his  writing-desk  he  produced  two  or 
three  small  books,  bound  in  leather,  which  contained  the 
original  drafts  of  most  of  his  songs.  Among  others  he 
showed  me  "  The  Sea,"  "  The  Stormy  Petrel,"  and  "  Touch 
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US  gently,  'Kme."  I  was  interested  to  hear  that  many  of  his 
finest  lyrics  and  songs  were  composed  mentally,  while  riding 
daily  to  the  City  in  an  omnibus. 


I  had  so  long  known  the  greatest  of  living  English  poets 
— Alfred  Tennyson — ^not  only  through  his  works  but  from 
the  talk  of  mutual  friends,  that  I  gladly  embraced  an 
opportunity  to  know  him  personally,  which  happened  to  me 
in  June,  1857.  He  was  then  living  at  his  home — the  estate 
of  Farringford,  near  Freshwater,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  intrude  upon  his  retirement,  had 
1  not  been  kindly  assured  beforehand  that  my  visit  would 
not  be  unwelcome.  Tlie  drive  across  the  heart  of  the 
island,  from  Newport  to  Freshwater,  was  alone  worth  the 
journey  from  London.  Tlie  soflly  undulating  hills,  the 
deep  green  valleys,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Solent,  and  the 
purple  glimpses  of  the  New  Forest  beyond,  formed  a  fit 
vestibule  of  landscape  through  which  to  approach  a  poet's 
home. 

As  we  drew  near  Freshwater,  my  coachnmn  pointed  out 
Farringford — a  cheerful  gray  country  mansion,  with  a  small, 
tliick-tr nursed  park  before  it,  a  grove  behind,  and  beyond 
ail,  the  steep  shoulder  of  the  chalk  do^^s,  a  gap  in  which, 
at  Freshwater,  s^howed  the  dark-blue  horizon  of  the  Channel. 
Leaving  my  luggage  at  one  of  the  two  little  urns,  I  walked 
to  the  house,  with  lines  from  Maud  chiming  in  my  mind. 
The  '^ dry-tongued  laureP'  shone  glossily  in  the  son;  the 
cedar  ''sghed  for  Lebanon"  on  the  lawn,  and  the  ^liquid 
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azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea''  glimmered  afiur.  I  had 
not  been  two  minutes  in  the  drawing-room  befi>re  Tennyson 
walked  in.  So  unlike  are  the  published  portndts  of  him 
that  I  was  almost  in  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  The  engraved 
head  suggests  a  moderate  stature,  but  he  is  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered  as  a  son  of  Anak,  with  hair,  beard,  and  eyes,  of 
southern  darkness.  Something  in  the  lofty  brow  and  aqui- 
line nose  suggests  Dante,  but  such  a  deep,  mellow  chest- 
voice never  could  have  come  from  Italian  lungs. 

He  proposed  a  walk,  as  the  day  was  wonderfully  clear 
and  beautiful.  We  climbed  the  steep  comb  of  the  chalk 
cliff,  and  slowly  wandered  westward  until  we  reached  the 
Needles,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and  some  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  his  residence.  During  the  conver- 
sation with  which  we  beguiled  the  way,  I  was  struck  with 
the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  Not  a  little  flower  on  the 
downs,  which  the  sheep  had  spared,  escaped  his  notice,  and 
the  geology  of  the  coast,  both  terrestrial  and  submarine, 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  I  thought  of  a  remark 
which  I  had  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  distinguished 
English  author,  that  Tennyson  was  the  wisest  man  he  ever 
knew,  and  could  well  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in 
making  it. 

I  shall  respect  the  sanctity  of  the  delightful  family  circle, 
to  which  I  was  admitted,  and  from  which  I  parted,  the 
next  afternoon,  with  true  regret.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  poet  is  not  only  fortunate  and  happy  in  his  family 
relations,  but  that,  with  his  large  and  liberal  nature,  his 
sympathies  for  what  is  true  and  noble  in  humanity,  and  his 
depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  he  deserves  to  be  so. 


XXXVI. 


SCENES  AT  A  TARGET-SHOOTING. 


(AUGUST,    ISSS.] 


m  ♦ 


NxxT  to  the  Kirmse^  or  aatamnal  festival  of  the  Gknnaii 
peasants,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere,  comes  the 
annual  shooting-match.  This  b  called  the  VogeUehiesMen^ 
or  bird-shooting,  because  the  target  is  always  the  crowned, 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  Grerman  Empire.  The  festival, 
which  usually  lasts  a  week,  is  commonly  held  in  August.  In 
the  Saxon  principalities  of  Middle  Oermany  it  has  almost 
an  official  and  national  character,  the  rulers,  ministers,  and 
nobility  participating  in  it  as  well  as  the  burghers  and 
peasantry.  In  the  court  towns,  where  it  lasts  an  entire 
week,  it  is  accompanied  by  circuses  and  shows  of  every 
kind,  and  therefore  furnishes  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
popular  amusements  of  the  country. 

At  Gotha  there  is  a  special  target-ground,  kept  for  the 
occasion,  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  hill  whidi  tonohet  the 
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town  on  the  northwestern  side.    Here  there  is  a  spaciouB 
dancing-hall,  and  a  large  shooting-house,  the  front  part  of 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a  restaurant,  while  the  rear  contains  a 
gallery  with  open  boxes  for  the  marksmen.     Back  of  this 
extends   an   alley,   about   eighty  yards  in  length,  at  the 
extremity  of  which   is  planted  a  mast,  fifty  feet   high, 
bearing  the  double-headed  eagle  upon  its  top.     The  bird 
is  cut  out  of  a  thin  plank  of  tough  wood,  and  measures 
four  or  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.     The  various  parts  of  the 
figure  have  different  values,  according  to  which  the  merits 
of  the  marksmen  are  determined.    Thus,  he  who  shoots 
away  a  crown  takes  the  first  prize;   the  shield  on   the 
breast  ranks  next,  and  the  feet  and  wings  last.    A  Ken* 
tucky  rifleman  would  be  far  from  considering  this  a  just 
standard.     The  shooting  is  governed  by   a  long  list   of 
rules  and  regulations,  any  violation  of  which  expels  the 
competitor. 

I  did  not  attend  the  festival  until  the  second  day,  when 
all  the  shows  were  in  full  operation,  and  the  crowd  of 
visitors  greatest.  The  largo  open  space  in  front  of  the 
dancing-hall  was  covered  with  regular  streets  of  booths,  as 
at  a  fair,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  force  a  way  through 
the  crowd  of  citizens  and  peasants  in  holiday  dress,  who 
had  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  far  and  near. 
On  the  right  stood  the  tent  of  a  circus  company ;  on  the 
left  a  carrousel^  or  race-course  of  hobby  horses.  Then 
followed  exhibitions  of  strange  animals,  human  monstrosi- 
ties, panoramic  views,  and  marionettes,  with  a  pleasant 
alternation  of  beer-booths,  shops  for  the  sale  of  poppy-seed 
and  onion  cakes,  roasted  sausages,  pretzels,  punch,  and  ices. 
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Beyond  the  dancing-hall  rose  a  crescentrshaped  terrace, 
shaded  with  tall  linden  trees,  and  literally  covered  with 
tables  and  benches,  at  which  hundreds  were  enjoying  their 
coifee  and  ices,  while  a  band  played  waltzes  and  over- 
tures from  the  balcony  of  the  shooting-house.  Scattered 
about  through  the  crowd,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
admiring  children  and  amused  peasants,  were  ballad-singers, 
dancing  monkeys,  fortune-tellers,  and  venders  of  "  Tragic 
Occurrences."  The  combination  of  gay  colors,  odd  cos- 
tumes, and  picturesque  fonns,  surging  through  broad  belts 
of  light  and  shade,  in  a  sea  of  noisy  merriment,  made  a 
picture  that  would  have  delighted  Wilkie  or  Ostade. 

In  the  shooting-house,  there  was  not  much  going  on. 
Tliere  were  but  few  competitors  present,  and  they  fired 
with  a  lazy,  nonchalant  air,  discussing  gunnery  and  beer 
between  the  shots.  The  bird  was  pretty  well  riddled,  but 
had  lost  neither  crown  nor  shield,  although  the  feet  and  a 
part  of  one  wing  were  gone.  On  the  following  afternoon, 
however,  the  crown  was  shot  away  by  the  president  of  a 
target  society  from  one  of  the  neighboring  toii-ns.  The 
lucky  marksman  not  only  received  the  first  prize  of  a  silver 
cup,  but  was  immediately  saluted  as  King  of  the  Festival, 
adorned  with  the  ancient  golden  collar  always  used  on  the 
occa^iion,  and  led  in  triumphant  procession  around  the 
grounds,  lie  was  a  stout,  phlegmatic  man  of  middle  age, 
and  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  blond  hair,  as  he  passed 
through  the  sliouting  crowd,  followed  by  the  other  compe- 
titors, walking  two  and  two.  The  distinction  brings  with 
it  also  the  obligations  of  making  a  speech,  and  of  presiding 
at  the  banquet  which  followed,  so  th.at  the  embarnuement 
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18  taWy  equal  to  the  honor.    Two  yean  before,  the  Duke 
himself  bore  away  the  first  prize. 

The  ball  in  the  evening  was  made  select  hj  a  charge  of 
one  thaler  (71  cents)  for  admission,  and  the  prescription  of 
a  black  dress,  with  white  kid  gloves.    Therefore  it  was  like 
any  starched  and  respectable  ball  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  I  had  no  curiosity  to  witness  it.    All  such  rigid 
recreation  is  an  inevitable  bore,  except  to  very  pretty 
young  ladies,  whose  means  allow  them  to  dress  handsomely, 
and  to  shallow-headed  young  gentlemen,  expert  at  the 
polka  and  in  the  parting  of  their  back-hair.    A  military 
drill,  or  a  dance  of  naked  savages  by  torchlight,  is  a  mudi 
more  diverting  spectacle.    If  my  reader  prefers,  with  me, 
the  grotesque,  the  curious,  and  the  comic,  to  the  stupid  and 
the  proper,  we  will  leave  the  genteel  society  to  simper  and 
dance  in  the  banquet-hall,  and  accompany  the  peasants  to 
their  penny-shows. 

As  we  pass  around  the  corner  of  the  building,  we  are 
attracted  by  a  series  of  remarkable  paintings  hung  against 
the  wall.  They  are  illustrations  of  terrible  murders  and 
robberies,  the  full  narratives  of  which  you  may  buy  for  a 
cent  apiece.  Let  us  look  at  the  titles,  which  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  character  of  these  fictions — for  fictitious  they 
assuredly  are.  Here  is  a  "  Terrific  and  Fearful  Occurrence, 
which  took  place  at  Cologne  in  the  year  1856,  and  the  Cul- 
prit was  Executed  on  the  6th  of  August,  1857."  Lest, 
however,  you  should  sup  exclusively  on  horrors,  here  is  a 
more  cheerful,  though  still  fascinating  title :  ^^  The  Miracu- 
lous Rescue  of  a  Child,  and  Description  of  a  Terrible  Band 
of  Robbers  in  the  Mountains  of  Naples,"  followed  by 
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^  Mam  Carieton,  the  French  Princess,  spouse  of  six  Hus- 
bands, and  leader  of  Banditti,  execated  in  London,  in 
1851.**  Also,  ^Freja,  the  Orphan  of  Silistria,  who  was 
Killed  in  Battle  and  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain, 
including  Who  her  Parents  Were.'*  The  stjle  of  these 
productions,  it  b  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  very  childish 
and  silly.  Afler  a  murder,  graierally  follow  the  exclama- 
tions :  *'  Oh,  what  a  horrid  deed  !^  *^  Alas,  alas  I  how  ter- 
rible!''  and  to  the  end  of  each  narrative  b  attached  a 
poem,  describing  the  tragedy  and  embodying  its  moral 
lesson,  so  that  the  reader,  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  circumstances,  may  adapt  the  verses  to  some 
favorite  melody,  and  sing  them  for  the  edification  of  hb 
friends. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Press,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
rigid  in  Germany,  never  prohibited  these  blood-streaming 
publications,  the  Grovemment,  no  doubt,  recognising  the 
fact  that  men  would  much  sooner  give  up  the  discussion  of 
abstract  principles  of  Right  and  Wrong,  than  the  privilege 
of  feasting  their  curiosity  on  the  records  of  crime.  Thb 
desire  seems  to  be  a  normal  trait  of  human  nature.  Among 
our  weaknesses  b  a  craving  for  the  sensation  of  horror, 
while  our  self-love  b  flattered  by  the  comparison  which  we 
naturally  institute  between  the  criminal  and  ourselves. 
Conscience,  which  at  best  has  a  long  account  scored  against 
us,  suggests  that  there  are  still  worse  men  than  we  are  in 
the  worid:  our  own  vices  diminish  in  importance  as  we 
compare  them  with  some  colossal  crime.  Nobody  would 
take  a  newspaper,  if  it  did  not  contain  the  police  reports. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  uncnltivated  taste 
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which  creates  a  demand  for  such  disgusting  traah — for,  if 
the  style  were  classic  and  the  story  well  told,  we  should 
purchase  a  copy  ourselves.  The  yellow-covered  literatare 
of  the  United  States  is  one  step  above  these  rough  penny 
pamphlets,  because  the  mental  calibre  of  the  class  who  read 
them  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  same  class  in 
Germany.  After  much  observation  and  reflection,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  serious  harm  can  be  ascribed 
to  such  productions.  The  mere  habit  of  reading  impercep- 
tibly improves  the  taste  of  the  reader,  and  a  man  who 
can  swallow  the  blood-and-thunder  of  George  Lippard 
to-day,  will  relish  Dickens  ten  years  hence. 

Leaving  the  literary  department  behind  us,  we  pass  on 
to  the  booths.  Presently  we  are  attracted  by  a  flaming 
sign :  "  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  wild  African  Man  of  the 
Forests,  the  Only  Specimen  in  Existence."  The  entrance 
fee  amounts  to  ten  cents,  and  the  unusual  expense  makes 
us  hesitate;  but  we  have  five  eager  boys  in  our  charge, 
and  their  longing  glances  soon  decide  us.  Entering  a  tent, 
every  avenue  into  which  is  carefully  screened  from  the 
multitude,  we  behold  a  small  black  chimpanzee,  seated 
upon  a  table,  while  his  proprietor  is  thus  expatiating  to  a 
small  but  select  audience :  "  A  most  extraordinary  animal, 
your  lordships  I  I  bought  him  from  the  captain  of  a  vessel, 
direct  from  Africa.  The  English  government  olTereLd  £200 
for  him  afterwards.  You  see,  he  is  exactly  like  a  human 
being ;  the  only  difference  iji  fact  is  his  language.  These 
animals  live  in  the  unknown  regions  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 
They  build  themselves  houses  and  live  in  villages,  just  like 
men.    The  negro  tribes  catch  and  make  slaves  of  them. 
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employing  them  to  coltiyate  their  rice-fields.  It  is  neces- 
sarjy  however,  to  have  an  overseer,  as  they  will  not  work 
if  lefl  alone.  They  cannot  live  in  £urope,  on  accoont  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  bat  as  this  one  is  very  young, 
I  have  succeeded,  with  great  difiiculty,  in  preserving  his 
life." 

It  was  a  poor  old  beast,  less  than  three  feet  high,  and 
with  a  beard  gray  with  age.  He  surveyed  us  with  an  un- 
happy look,  peeling  and  sucking  an  orange  meanwhile. 
'^  You  are  mistaken,''  said  I  to  the  keeper,  ^*  in  supposing 
that  this  animal  comes  from  Africa.''  "  Pardon  me,  sir," 
said  he,  '^  this  is  the  genuine  African  man  of  the  forests.** 
"  But  I  have  travelled  in  the  interior  of  Africa,'*  I 
answered ;  ^^  you  only  find  this  variety  in  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, where  I  have  seen  them."  I  thereupon  overwhelmed 
him  with  information  (most  unwelcome)  concerning  the 
animal.  The  next  day,  when  I  came  again  with  a  fresh 
company  of  children,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  accus- 
tomed speech  ;  but  seeing  me,  stopped  very  abruptly, 
while  he  threw  towards  me  a  helpless,  imploring  glance,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Please  don't  stay  long — ^your  presence  is 
very  embarrassing." 

Near  this  tent  stood  another,  with  the  sign — "  The 
Great  Sea-Lion  of  the  Polar  Regions."  The  price  of 
admission  was  three  cents,  and  the  animal,  as  I  supposed, 
was  an  ordinary  seal,  named  '^  Jacob,"  which  looked  at  us 
appealiiigly  out  of  its  beautiful  human  eyes.  It  was  not  a 
very  profitable  monster,  requiring  a  tank  of  water,  and 
refusing  to  appear  when  called  for.  The  Giant  and  the 
Dwarf,  who  had  a  booth  in  common,  did  a  much  better 
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bumness.  The  former  was  stupid,  as  all  ^ants  arOi  and  the 
latter  malidoos,  as  are  most  dwarfi.  It  was  pleasant, 
however,  to  see  the  latter  standing  with  both  feet  in  the 
empty  shoe  of  the  former. 

The  fortune  tellers  were  not  very  well  patronized,  pro- 
bably because  the  printed  oracular  slips,  which  they  fur- 
nished for  two  cents,  were  already  familiar  to  most  of  the 
crowd.    To  me,  however,  they  were  new.    By  two  judi- 
cious investments  I  ascertained  not  only  my  own  character, 
but  that  of  my  destined  wife.    I  learned,  to  my  surprise, 
that  I  had  a  secret  enemy,  who  was  working  hard  for  my 
ruin,  but  was  cheered  to  find  that  I  should  in  the  end  tri- 
umph over  him.    I  had  also  many  friends,  but  I  must  not 
trust  everybody.    I  should  have  bad  luck  a  while,  then 
good,  then  bad  again,  and  in  the  end  all  would  be  fortu- 
nate.   The  latter  part  of  my  life — which,  if  it  did  not  ter- 
minate sooner,  would  extend  to  a  great  age — would  be 
illuminated  by  all  kinds  of  gorgeous  pyrotechnics.    Having 
learned  thus  much,  I  must  needs  behold  the  &ce  of  the 
partner  of  my  destiny.     The  oracle  looked  at  me — ^noticed 
probably  that  hair  and  eyes  were  dark — ^turned  a  wheel, 
and  directed  me  to  place  my  eye  to  a  large  lens  in  the  side 
of  a  box.    I  beheld  a  blue-eyed  and  blond-haired  lady, 
properly  flounced  and  crinolined,  with  a  bonnet  like  au 
oyster-shell  behind  her  ears.     She  resembled  one  of  the 
fashion-figures  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  and  of  course  I  was 
hai^y.    My  companion,  whose  complexion  was  very  light, 
was  introduced  to  a  lady  with  dark  eyes  and  hair. 

The  sound  of  a  shrill  voice  singing,  "  Oh,  but  I  am 
weary;  oh,  but  I  am  fisitigued!''  attracted  our  attention. 
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A  large  raw-boned  wonun,  Aocompinied  by  her  son,  irere 
the  miiutrelfl.  They  stood  in  the  midst  of  k  group  of  pea- 
santB,  some  of  whom  had  pDrehased  slips  containiDg  the 
words  of  the  song,  aad  were  attraitivelf  following  the  me- 
lody in  order  to  catoh  and  ung  it  themselTes  afterwards. 
This  is  their  nsnal  method  of  learning  new  Bongs  and  ballads, 
and  where  these  are  of  a  popular  character,  the  wandering 
mnsio-teacbers  are  rewarded  with  a  good  stock  of  ffrotcAan, 
Here,  however,  the  difference  in  taste  between  the  uncul- 
tivated classes  of  Germany  and  America  is  mnch  to  the 
credit  of  the  former.  Their  songs  were,  for  the  moat  part, 
of  a  more  refined  and  sentimental  order  than  those  wluch 
adorn  the  Park  ruling  in  New  York.  The  fnn  ia  never  bo 
coarse  as  in  "Bobbing  Around"  or  "ViUikins  and  hia 
Dinah,"  nor  the  sentiment  qnit«  so  rilly  as  in  "Karble 
Halls"  and  "  Barbara  Allen,"  Here  is  one  which,  A^m  the 
crowd  of  lusty  young  peasants  who  foDowed  the  raw-boned 
minstrel,  to  catch  the  air,  mnst  have  been  a  great  favorite: 

Thou  hist  diAinandB,  uid  perls,  *Dd  jewels, 

But  all  the  heart  wUhei,  in  atore ; 
And  ah,  thou  baU  ejtm  so  lorelj — 

If;  cUriiOK,  what  wouldst  thou  tuTe  more  T 

And  upon  thfae  ejea  h>  toTely, 

Tbit  pi«rc«  id;  h«ut  to  its  oon, 
TJncouDtcd  saogi  have  I  writlen — 

ilj  dvling,  what  wonldA  tbon  hare  more  T 

Alas,  with  thine  ejca  bo  lorehr, 
Tboa  bast  lortured  and  woDDdsd  me  aore; 

Thins  ejea  hara  oompaaMd  mj  niin — 
Uj  darling,  what  wouldit  tboa  bare  mar*  t 
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And,  because  of  thine  eyes  8)  tender, 

Have  I  ventured  more  and  more^ 
Ajid  so  much,  ah,  so  much  have  I  suffered — 

My  darling,  what  wouldst  thou  have  more? 

There  are  also  booths  eontaiiiing  panoramic  and  stereo- 
scopic views,  which  I  noticed  were  visited  by  great  nombera 
of  the  poorer  people.    The  marionette  theatres   and  the 
perambulating  Punch-and-Judy  shows  were    remarkably 
popular,  and  the  swings  and  flying  horses  never  ceased  their 
rounds.     Bauer  from  the  northern  country,  with  their  short- 
waisted  coats,  long  jackets,  and  knee-breeches,  crowded 
around  the  stalls  where  onion-cakes,  hissing  hot  from  the 
pan,  were  displayed  on  the  greasy  board,  and  then  moved 
off  beerward,  to  give  room  to  the  women,  in  their  high 
fantastic  caps,  glittering  with  golden  pins  and  brooches, 
and  with  manifold  streamers   of  silk   dangling   from  the 
summit.     In  envious  contrast  to  these  were  the  maidens 
from  some  western  villages,  with  hair  combed  d,  la  Chinoise 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  was  covered  by  a  small, 
oup-shaped  piece  of  embroidered  cloth.     The  petticoats  of 
these  damsels  reached  barely  to  the  knee,  but  they  made  up 
in  diameter  what  they  lacked  in  length.    They  were  hardy, 
healthy  creatures,  with  arms  like  a  butcher's,  calves  like  a 
mountaineer's,  nut-brown  cheeks,  and  teeth  which   could 
bite  off  a  tenpenny  nail. 

At  night,  when  the  laborers  took  their  holiday,  the  mul- 
titude presented  a  still  more  picturesque  appearance,  in  the 
flaring  light  of  lamps  and  torches.  Then  the  music  was 
redoubled ;  the  great  hall  shook  under  the  measured  stroke 
of  the  dancers'  feet,  and  little  circles  of  waltzers  were 
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formed  on  level  epaoes  under  the  trees.  The  fonntuu  of 
beer  flowed  from  exhsostleM  roservoira;  the  onion-oakes 
steamed  with  m<H^  eotidi^'  fri^jiasce;  the  new  songs 
spread  from  month  to  month  among  the  jroong  people, 
while  the  cacBe  of  gosmp  ran  aronnd  the  drole  of  the  aged. 
Until  ten  o'clock,  it  was  a  |notnre  of  the  menieat,  loudest 
Hfo ;  then  tho  drcles  began  to  break  op,  and  the  throng 
slowly  drifted  back  to  town.  The  Vbgeltehieuen  is  the 
delight  of  the  peasant  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his 
week  of  holiday,  and  ten  thalera  in  his  pocket.  When  the 
festival  is  over  his  Ihalera  are  gone  and  his  stomach  is 
deranged ;  bat  he  has  had  a  joUy  good  time  of  it,  and  his 
soar  season  of  labor  is  sweetened  by  the  recollection  of  the 
sights  he  has  seen,  the  beer  he  has  dmnk,  the  mnno  he  has 
heard,  the  dances  he  has  danced,  and  (why  not  P)  the  kisses 
he  has  stolen  from  his  sweetheart. 


XXXVII. 


ASPECTS  OF  GERMAN  SOCIETY. 


•♦-•- 


Fbom  a  cursory  view,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  differ- 
ence in  the  outward  form  and  mould  of  Society,  in  all 
civilized  countries,  at  the  present  time.  So  great  is  the 
amount  of  intercourse  between  the  different  nationalities, 
that  a  uniform  set  of  conventional  observances  now  passes 
current  everywhere.  The  same  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy 
flourish  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Stockholm  and  Madrid. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  more  intimate  circles  of  private 
and  domestic  life,  that  we  still  find  the  peculiar  traits  exist- 
ing, which  distinguish  one  people  from  another — ^traits  which 
will  no  doubt  be  gradually  effaced  under  that  tremendous 
levelling  system,  which  has  already  swept  away  the  distino- 
tions  of  costume  and  of  address.  These  characteristic 
aspects  of  Society  are  most  interesting  among  the  Grerman 
and  Scandinavian  races,  on  account  of  their  marked  domes- 
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Kticky,  and  Uie  affectionate  pt>rtiuncKy  with  which  tht^  ding 
L  to  ciutotoi  and  obaen'aDocs  which  hxvc  been  hallowed  by 
I  Time.  Their  languagin  poeseH  tiie  word  "Home" — a 
\  word  unknown  to  the  FTCDchmon  and  tko  Italian. 

Perhaps  the  first  peculinrity  which  strikrs  the  travellor  on 

L  enti^rint;  Germany — and  which,  nitk-M  be  be  a  fool,  imprMsea 

I  him  moit  ngrcvably — is  the  frank  and  unrestrained  character 

of  public  intercourse.     It  would  be  impoHaible  lo  leave  foor 

Germans,  strangers  to  cncli  other,  alone  for  lialf  an  hour, 

without  tlteir  beeomlng  tolerably  well  aoiaainted.     The 

EngllGliman,  when  abroad,  avoids  bis  kind,  anlcaa,  indeed, 

L  be  be  a  nobleman  of  good  ttenae,  who  runs  no  ri«k  of  oom- 

I  promiwuii  his  aodal  poxftton ;  the  Ovmuin  seeks  his  conntry- 

,  by  natural  affinity.    In  this  respect,  the  American  is 

I  m  cross  between  the  tvo.    Yet  it  is  an  rare  a  titing  to  make 

I  a  new  acquaintance  in  a  railroad  car,  licre,  a#  it  is  common 

I  in  any  of  the  German  (Hates.    Then  the  new  aniviU  coorte- 

I  oasly  salut««  the  other  passeDgcn  on  entering ;  the  departing 

I  traveller  does  the  aaow  tUng.    Hme  is  coDddured  lost  if 

I  dovotvd  t>>  nlonce,  wbcn  tt  migbl  be  agroenbly  xpi-nt  in 

Btion,  and  all  who  have  purchased  tickets  of  tlic 

a  consider  t.'adi  other  as  equals  fur  the  liuu:  Ixing. 

( the  only  examples  of  reserve  wlucb  yon  meet  with 

f  are  lfa«  military  gcntlrmen,  wbo«e  aattmied  inportanoe  is 

the  more  insnflerable,  became  it  is  getunOy  baaed  nrilber 

upon  wealth,  character,  nor  intellect. 

Thin  pli!Mant  trait  is  not  confined  to  the  ntweuline  aex. 

I  Ludiee,  also,  nnier  into  eonveraatioo  with  a  cheerAdncss  aoil 

'  eoniialiiy  which  illustraiM  aBke  their  good  aenae  bimI  their 

Ibibcrval  courtcJ^.    I  trarnUcd  two  days  bad 
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company  with  an  Austrian  Baroness  and  her  dangliterai 
and  on  parting  received  a  most  fKendly  invitation  to  visit 
the  fiunily.  On  another  occasion,  I  met  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent lady  in  the  depot  at  Munich,  and  on  reaching^  Aiigs- 
barg,  where  she  resided,  was  introduced  by  her  to  her 
husband — ^a  phyrician  of  repute — ^and  cordially  invited  by 
both  to  spend  a  day  with  them.  In  these  cases,  the  ladiea 
knew  nothing  about  me  except  what  they  had  learned 
during  our  brief  intercourse.  Even  in  England,  I  think, 
Kuch  a  thing  would  sooner  be  possible  than  with  us. 

Gallantry  towards  ladies  is  a  fine  manly  characteristioi 
and  we  Americans  have  none  too  much  of  it.-  But  have  we 
not  aright  to v^ of  oxir lo^es ccmrtesy  towards geniiemen f 
There  is  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  but  would  feel  that 
there  was  a  delicate  flattery  in  the  &ct  of  a  lady  address- 
ing herself  to  him  for  information,  during  a  journey  in 
which  they  were  chance  neighbors;  and  there  is  no  man 
but  would  be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  insult  if  his  respectflil 
attempt  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  travel  by  conversation, 
were  repulsed.    It  is  the  risk  of  such  repulse,  not  only 
between  travellers  of  different  sexes,  but  even  those  of  the 
same  sex,  which  makes  our  railroad  sodety  so  grim  and 
depresfflug.    When  a  lady  has  not  sufficient  consideration 
to  thank  you  for  a  seat,  you  may  be  sure  she  has  no  desire 
to  converse  with  you.    If  she  happens  to  know  who  you 
are,  and  is  sure  of  your  respectability,  you  may  be  success- 
ful ;  otherwise,  there  is  something  in  her  mannner,  which 
says :  ^^  Bless  me  I    what  does  he  mean !    an  entire  stranger 
— ^I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  what  would  people  say  ?" 

Here,  again,  is  another  difference.    When  strangers  meet, 
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mjojring  the  boppitalitf  of  a  matuaJ  aoquainUDW,  thera 
is  a  tacit  Bociii]  recognition,  which  tlispenses  with  Ui« 
formalitjr  of  nti  introduction.  Any  hesitation  is  justly  eon 
Bid«ro(l  M  an  olfcnce  Against  ibu  host,  implying  tbnt  he 
vonld  ask  persons  to  moot  yon  whom  it  was  not  jiroper 
that  yon  ahonid  luiow.  The  same  custom  prevails  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  there  carried  to  sueh  an  extent  that  yon  ara 
frt^jucnlly  t^niharrasspd  by  receiving  in^-ttntions  from  per- 
aons  whom  you  may  know  by  sight,  but  not  by  name.  But 
the  absence  of  all  reserve  iu  Huch  coses — iho  frank  freedom 
of  aocial  interconrse-s-is  a  niai'k  of  true  rcfiuemi>nt.  All 
poliieneaa  which  is  not  founded  on  common  seitM  has  bat 
fictitious  value. 

There  ia,  however,  one  element  of  courtesy  in  which  the 
Germans  arc  deficient.  Being  a  jxtoplo  of  abstract  idcaa, 
snd  much  ^ven  to  that  species  of  theorizmg  which  breeds 
lnt«Ileclual  egotiiim,  ibi-y  lack  a  propter  consideration  for 
the  idea*  and  opinion*  of  othen.  Hence,  a  mixed  uonTer- 
■ation  very  on«n  assumes  the  character  of  an  argumrntativo 
combat.  1  have  (Vequeutly  heard  facts  denied,  becauae 
Ihfy  conflictiil  with  tiom«  pet  theory.  As  au  American 
and  a  republican,  I  was  constantly  liable  to  ha  a«aailcd  by 
tboce  who  advocated  the  monarchical  system — not  in  the 
way  of  oonrlcoiM  imiulry,  but  direct  attack.  In  Art, 
Xitcnture,  and  Sraeooc,  it  is  the  same  Uiing.  The  Ger- 
^^^^■re  ndopt«d  the  idea  that  the  great  cliaradcrrifftic 
^^^K  American  people  ia  MateritUiim — becanne  lliia 
m^  eoavcnient  antithesis  to  the  (Jcrmim  trait  of  Iilcal- 
tnn — and  all  the  fads  one  may  adduce  to  provo  ita  lidsity 
go  for  nothing.    Sn  with  their  ideas  conremiDB  Earopma 
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politics.  They  are  based  upon  abstract  doctrines — theories 
of  race,  of  ^^  national  elements  " — ^wbich  every  year  sees 
scattered  to  the  winds,  bnt,  nevertheless,  they  pat  the 
fragments  together  again,  and  look  upon  the  stmctore 
with  the  same  unshaken  complacency  as  before.  This 
intellectual  egotism  is  at  first  offensive  to  a  stranger,  and 
one  never  becomes  entirely  reconciled  to  it.  The  same 
characteristic  may  be  observed  among  the  various  dasses 
of  ultra-reformers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Teutonic  heart  cannot  beat  without  expression. 
The  emotions  are  never  subjected  to  that  self-restraint 
which  our  Anglo-Saxon  pride  forces  upon  us.  Tears  are 
shed,  and  lips  kissed,  and  sacred  words  spoken,  if  not  in 
public,  at  least  not  in  secret.  No  man  is  ashamed  to  let 
the  world  see  that  he  loves  or  grieves.  We  shrink  from 
such  an  exhibition  because  the  sanctity  of  passion  is  pro- 
faned by  the  presence  of  curious  eyes  and  unfeeling  hearts, 
but  among  a  people  whose  sympathies  are  sensitive  there  is 
no  restraint.  Even  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  side  by  side  with  announcements  of  groceries 
and  dry  goods,  you  may  read  the  words  of  hope,  and  joy, 
and  lamentation.  Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations.  The 
first  act  in  the  universal  drama  of  human  life  is  thus 
exhibited : 

*'  Our  betrothal,  which  took  place  jesterdaj,  we  hereby  joyfully  make 
known  to  all  relatives  and  friends. 

*'  Karl  Schumakit, 
"AWKA  StofbLu" 

A  year  afterwards,  if  the  course  of  true  love  runs 
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« 

Bmooth — whioh,  I  must  admit,  it-8eems  to  do  mcie  fre- 
qaently  than  among  us — jon  may  read  the  following : 

"  Oar  conjugal  ODion,  which  was  jesterdftj  oooaumznated,  we  hereby 

anooonoe  to  all  reUtiTes  and  flrienda. 

*' SLiBL  ScHincAjnr, 

**  AlVNA  SOHUMANK, 

n^StiefeL* 

Daring  the  three  or  four  following  days,  the  emotional 
column  of  advertisements  is  filled  with  congratulations,  a 
few  only  of  which  need  be  given.  There  is  usually  a  great 
similarity  of  style,  although  sometimes  congratulatory 
poems  appear.    Here  are  two  specimens: 

"Wo  horebj  offer  our  hoartiest  good  wishes  to  our  relative,  Karl 
Schumann,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  marriage.  Maj  he  and  his 
beloved  wife  live  long  and  happily  together  I 

"  Thb  Glahkledkb  Family." 

"  The  marriage  of  our  fViends,  Karl  Schumann  and  Anna  Stiefel,  on 
Wednesday,  was  jojfully  celebrated  here  the  same  evening  when  our 
glasses  were  emptied  to  the  prosperity  of  the  dear  couple.  All  united  in 
a  loud  and  glad  hurrah !  (hoeh  /)** 

In  another  year  (be  the  same  more  or  less),  the  second 
act  is  chronicled  in  like  manner.  What  would  those  ex- 
quisitely prudish  persons,  who  object  to  the  publication 
of  births,  say  to  this : 

"The  fortunate  deUvery  of  my  beloved  wife,  Anna  Schunuum,  nSe 
SUefel,  of  a  sound  and  healthy  boy,  yesterday  evening,  st  fifteen  minutes 
before  six,  I  hereby  joyftilly  announce  to  all  relatives  and  friends. 

^'Sjlkl  SOHUMAirX.'' 
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More  congratolatioiui  follow  the  happy  event.  The 
ohristening,  however,  which  usnallj  takes  fdaee  in  «z 
weeks,  is  only  announced  in  the  official  register.  Meet 
children  receive  from  three  to  Ax  names,  only  one  of 
which  is  used,  except  in  signing  legal  documents.  Sup- 
posing the  Schumanns  to  be  prolific  and  long-lived,  we  must 
wait  fifty  years  for  the  final' advertisement,  which  then 
appears  in  the  following  form : 

"The  gentle  departure,  after  long  and  patientlj  endured  soflteingfl^  of 
oar  beloTod  husband,  father,  grand&ther,  brother,  fathez^in-law,  ooosn, 
and  brother-in-law,  Karl  Schumann,  yesterday  afternoon  at  8  o'dodc,  ai 
the  age'  of  seventy-five  years,  two  months,  and  nine  days,  we  hereby  sor- 
rowfully announoe  to  all  relatives  and  firiends,  and  beg  for  thdr  sQent 
i^ympathy  with  us. 

"The  Mgxtrnkrs,  who  arb  left  BsHiNn." 

One  good  result  of  this  publicity,  at  least,  is  the  absence 
of  gossip.  Nevertheless,  it  is  repulsive  to  us,  who  have  been 
educated,  in  different  ideas.  I  confess,  I  read  such  adver- 
tisements habitually  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  rather 
than  ''  silent  sympathy."  An  undemonstrative  Englishman 
is  sure  to  be  considered  phlegmatic,  if  not  cold-hearted,  in 
Germany.  Whatever  feeling  is  not  expressed  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exist.  We  err  in  the  opposite  extreme,  of  con- 
cealing much  honest  and  noble  affection.  How  often  have 
I  heard  sincere  manly  friendship  made  a  taunt,  and  suspected 
love  a  subject  for  unmerciftil  badinage ! 

But  Society  in  Germany  has  also  its  tyrannical  aspects. 
The  intercourse  between  the  unmarried  is  most  rigidly 
restricted ;  the  interchange  of  visits  is  as  punctiliously 
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reguUtctl  M  in  any  other  part  or  the  worli] ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  tlio  varioit§  social  degrees  is  still  sbowo 
in  many  ways.  Custonui  and  forms  oraddrem  which  ought 
to  b«  clniwod  among  the  obMoIete  alisitrditJee  of  the  Past, 
Iceep  their  place.  The  nrsngcr,  in  a  nrw  neighborhood,  is 
obliged  to  inalio  the  first  calls — a  custom  which  seems  the 
reverse  of  hospitable,  alibongh  they  excnse  it  by  aaying 
that  they  wish  lo  leavo  the  uow-oomer  freu  to  select  his 
wch-ty. 

The  betrothed  must  make  a  formal  round  of  Tints  to  all 

their  relatives;  the  ncwiy-married  ditto;  the  mother,  afler 

confinement,   mnsl  make  her  first  public  apprarancc  in 

church,  and  the  coriisos  are  followed  to  the  grave  only  by 

lualoa.     In  Weiiuar,  Alt*nbnrg,  and  other  remote  parts  of 

tb*  country,  the  supt^roiiuated  laws  of  this  sort  arc  numbcr- 

KlMk  Kowhere  can  a  yonng  lady  walk  with  a  gentlomati, 

HHJl^  abe  is  betrothed  to  him,  but  after  tliat  event  all 

^fMIUJous  are  removed.    She  is  called  a  "  bride,"  her  lover 

•  "  bridegroom,"  and  each  ts  at  onoe  couudercd  as  a  member 

of  the  otIier'H  family. 

I'bc  forms  of  sddruse  are  exccrdingly  awkward  and  inoon- 
veuiciit.  Every  person  who  has  any  official  position,  most 
be  adilrMued  by  a  i'orrtiT|tonding  title,  and  (good  news  lo  tho 
atrong-miuded !)  his  wifti  takoo  tho  wunc,  with  a  fominhiu 
termination.  Thus,  iTHerr  Schmidt  bapjions  tu  Iw  a  Oma- 
aellor  of  the  Superior  Cotirl  of  Appeals,  it  is  a  violstJun  of 
iMiijnctto  tu  call  liini  Hi-rr  SdimidU  You  must  say:  **  Harr 
CounMillor  of  tho  Superior  Court  of  Ap]>ea]s,  how  is  tho 
Knn  CouoH-Uoress  of  tba  Superior  Court  of  Appeals?" 
£v«D  the  Master-Sfaotunaker,  Uerr  Dantt,  is  Addreaaed  in 
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the  same  way,  and  his  wife  would  be  mortified  if  yoa  £d 
not  greet  her  as  ^^Mrs.  Master-Shoemakeress  Dantz." 
Could  anything  be  more  comical  than  to  hear :  ^^  Mrs.  Jn- 
spectoress  of  Penitentiaries,  let  me  introdnce  you  to  IGas 
Fire-Insurance  Company's  Preoidentess?" — ^and  yet  this 
may  happen  any  day  in  Grermany.  As  the  husband  climbs 
upwards  on  the  official  ladder,  his  wife  climbs  with  him. 
She  shares  his  ambition  and  his  triumphs,  and  rejoices  to  be 
called  ^'Madame  Field-Marshaless '^  or  ** Madame  Prime 
Ministress ;''  almost  as  much  as  if  herself  had  won  the  star 
or  baton. 

A  most  delightfld  feature  of  German  life  is  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  domestic  anniversaries  are  observed 
and  celebrated.  No  birth-day  passes  by  unremembered : 
gifts,  even  if  trifling,  flowers,  and  the  favorite  dishes  at 
dinner  remind  each  one,  in  his  turn,  that  his  place  in  the 
world  is  still  warm.  The  married  celebrate  their  wedding- 
day,  and  Christmas  and  Pentecost  come  to  all.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  gradually  naturalizing  the  former  festival,  and 
would  willingly  see  all  the  others  transplanted  into  our  soil, 
although,  when  such  customs  become  universal  and  inevita- 
ble, they  lose  somethmg  of  that  spontaneity  which  is  their 
greatest  charm.  Our  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  barren ; 
we  press  continually  forward,  on  a  hard,  hot,  stony  road, 
neglecting  every  tree  that  invites  us  to  rest  awhile  by  the 
wayside.  The  Germans  are  much  better  economists  than 
we.  Recreation  and  domestic  enjoyment  are  always  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  of  expenses,  and  the  business  of  the 
household  is  managed  in  so  careful  and  systematic  a  manner, 
that  a  family  with  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  manages  to 
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extract  much  more  enjoyment  from  existence,  than  most 
American  families  whose  incomes  are  triple  that  sum. 

I  have  heard  travellers  speak  of  the  bad  manners  of  the 
Germans;  of  their  heterogeneous  meals;  of  their  heaviness 
and  awkwardness;  and  of  their  uncomfortable  mode  of 
life.  Such  persons  generally  belong  to  that  dass  whose 
standard  of  judgment  is:  ^^Zdon't  do  so  and  so:  therefore, 
the  people  are  wrong."  One  of  them,  whom  I  pressed 
closely  to  give  me  some  instances  of  bad  manners,  finally 
stated  that  he  had  seen  Qermans  eating  fish  with  knives 
and  drinking  Champagne  out  of  Maddra  glasses!  The 
little  details  of  the  table  vary  in  different  countries,  and  in 
different  generations.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  drank  beer  for  his 
breakfiist,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  picked  her  teeth  with  her 
fork.  Refinement  (by  which  I  mean  what  is  snobbishly 
termed  '^  gentility")  does  not  consist  in  such  small  matters. 
He  was  a  gentleman  who  died  at  Zutphen,  even  though  he 
had  never  used  a  pocket-handkerchief  An  American 
woman,  travelling  in  Germany,  miniu  the  language,  has 
recently  published  a  volume  entitled  ^*  Peasant  life  in 
Germany,"  which  is  filled  with  the  grossest  blunders.  She 
measures  everything  she  sees  by  an  American  standard, 
as  if  that  were  the  only  admitted  test  of  excellence. 

There  is  this  lesson  to  be  derived  firom  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  other  lands  and  other  races — ^that  no  eoun" 
try  possesses  the  best.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  life  are  distributed  more  impartially  than  one  would 
suppose.  It  would  be  very  difiicult  for  an  American  to 
endure  the  annoyances  of  living  under  European  law,  but 
he  could  scarcely  fiul  to  eigoy  the  order  and  security  pre- 
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vailing  under  a  long-established  Gk)YeTnment,  and  the 
freedom  of  a  matured  and  settled  Sodety.  With  complete 
political  independence,  we  most  still  endure  a  social 
tjrrannj.  The  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  we  live, 
with  regard  to  our  own  opinions,  actions,  and  habits  of  life, 
is  the  Autocrat  that  rules  us.  Where  this  public  opinion 
is  enlightened,  liberal,  and  generous,  very  well ;  no  home  in 
the  world  can  be  more  fortunate.  But  where  it  is  narrow 
and  uncharitable,  resist  it  and  you  will  become  a  social 
martyr. 


XXXVIII. 


A  TRUE  STORY. 


■•■♦■ 


Oh  the  15th  of  October,  1856|  a  celebration  of  a  peculiar 
character  was  held  in  a  small  village  near  Jena.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  an  entirely  local  natnre,  and  might  have 
passed  over  unobserved,  and  unknown  to  all,  except  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  for  its  connexion  with  the  battle 
which,  fifty  years  and  one  day  before,  annihilated  the  power 
of  Prussia.  An  account  of  it,  however,  was  published  in 
most  of  the  German  newspapers,  and  through  thb  circum- 
stance the  sequel  of  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
was  brought  on.  At  the  time  the  celebration  took  place, 
I  was  residing  in  Gotha,  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the 
spot,  and  received  the  story  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  chief  actor  in  it.  I  am  sorry  that  his  name,  and  that 
of  the  village,  have  escaped  my  memory.  All  other  parti- 
culars made  too  deep  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to  be 
eaoly  forgotten. 
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We  must  first  go  back  to  the  14th  of  October,  1806. 
On  that  day  the  windy  uplands  north-east  of  JenA  wit- 
nessed the  brief  bat  terrible  combat,  which  resulted  in  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Berlin,  elev^i 
days  afterwards,  during  which  time  Prussia  had  lost 
60,000  men,  65  standards,  and  600  cannon.  A  portion  of 
the  French  army  was  encamped  on  the  battlefield,  or 
quartered  in  the  villages  around.  The  poor  inhabitants, 
overwhelmed  by  this  sudden  avalanche  of  war  upon  their 
quiet  fields,  wh^re,  for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  they  had 
reaped  their  harvests  in  peace,  submitted  in  helpless  apathy 
while  their  houses  and  bams  were  plundered  by  the  law- 
less soldiery.  The  battle  was  over,  but  there  was  no  lull 
in  the  blast  of  ruin.  Through  the  clouds  of  cannonnsmoke 
which  settled  into  the  bosoms  of  the  deep  valleys,  as  the 
raw  October  evening  came  on,  were  heard  in  all  directions 
shrieks  of  fear,  yells  of  rage  or  triumph,  and  cries  of  pain 
or  lamentation. 

Davoust,  the  ^^  Butcher  of  Hamburgh  (as  the  Germans 
call  him),  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in  <me  of  the 
most  convenient  and  comfortable  houses  which  could  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Here 
he  rapidly  issued  orders  for  the  disposition  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  gave  directions  for  the  morrow,  and 
received  reports  from  his  adjutants.  He  had  taken  his 
cloak,  and  was  about  retiring  to  an  inner  chamber  for 
repose,  when  an  officer  entered.  "Pardon  me.  General," 
he  said,  "  but  here  is  a  case  which  requires  attention.  This 
German  canaiUe  must  be  taught  to  respect  us.  Ten 
soldiers  of  Company ^  of  the  Fourth  In&ntry,  who 
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qoartered  themflelyes  in  the  village  of  Waldorf  [let  as  say] 
have  been  driven  awaj  by  the  people,  and  two  or  three 
of  them  are  severely  injured." 

Davoost'B  cold  eye  glittered,  and  hb  moustache  curled 
like  the  lip  of  a  mastiff^  as  he  tamed,  halting  a  moment  at 
the  door  of  the  bed-room.  ^*  Send  a  lieutenant  and  twenty 
men  to  the  village,  pick  out  any  ten  of  the  vagabonds  and 
shoot  them  down !''  was  his  brief  order.  '^  Where  is  Wal- 
dorf?'' he  added,  turning  towards  one  of  those  useftd  crea- 
tures who  are  always  willing  to  act  as  guides  and  interpre- 
ters for  the  enemy  in  their  own  land. 

*^  There  is  a  village  called  Upper  Waldorf^  which  lies 
near  the  head  of  a  small  valley,  to  the  left.  Middle  Wal- 
dorf is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  Lower  Waldorf 
about  half  an  hour's  distance  beyond." 

The  Marshal,  not  caring  to  annoy  himself  by  more  mi- 
nute inquiries,  went  to  bed.  If  ten  men  were  shot,  that 
was  sufficient. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  Lieutenant  Lamotte,  with 
twenty  men,  marched  over  the  trampled  hills  to  seek  Wal- 
dorf. It  was  a  disagreeable  business,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
over  the  better.  On  reaching  a  ridge  which  overlooked 
the  intersection  of  two  or  three  valleys,  more  than  one  vil- 
lage was  visible  through  the  cold  fog,  now  beginning  to 
rise.  ^  on  eat  Waldar/f*^  inquired  the  officer,  of  a  peasant 
whom  he  had  impressed  by  the  way.  **  Ik^'^  answered 
the  man,  *'  ist  Ober-  Waldorf,^  pointing  to  a  village  on  the 
left.  **  Si  av<mt  t  ^  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  the 
Frenchmen  marched  into  the  little  hamlet. 

Halting  in  an  Gfea  qiaoe  between  the  church  and  the 
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two  prindpal  beer-houBes,  the  officer  summoned  the  inhabit- 
ants together.  The  whole  Tillage  was  abready  awake^  for 
few  had  slept  during  the  night.  Their  ears  were  still 
stunned  by  the  thunders  of  yesterday,  and  vidons  of  burn- 
ing and  pillage  still  danced  before  their  eyes.  At  the 
command  of  the  laeutenaut,  the  soldiers  seized  all  the  male 
inhabitants,  and  forcibly  placed  them  in  line  before  him.  The 
women  and  children  waited  near,  in  terrible  anxiety,  for  no 
one  understood  the  words  which  were  spoken,  and  these 
ominous  preparations  led  them  to  imagine  the  worst. 

At  this  juncture  the  son  of  the  village  pastor  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  was 
studying  theology,  in  order  to  become  his  &ther*s  snooes- 
sor,  and  fortunately  had  some  knowledge  of  French.  The 
appearance  of  things,  without  the  cries  and  entreaties  of 
the  terrified  people,  told  him  that  his  help  was  wanted ;  he 
immediately  addressed  himself  to  Lieut.  Lamotte,  and 
begged  for  an  explanation  of  the  proceedings. 

*^  I  am  ordered  to  punish  this  vilh^,"  answered  the  lat- 
ter, *^  for  your  treatment  of  some  of  our  soldiers  last  night. 
The  Marshal  orders  that  ten  of  you  must  be  shot.  The  only 
thing  I  can  do  b,  to  allow  you  to  draw  lots  among  your- 
selves, or  to  point  out  those  concerned  in  the  outrage." 

^'But,''  exclaimed  the  young  man,  ^your  General  has 
been  misinformed.  No  French  soldiers  have  visited  our 
village  before  you.  We  have  truly  been  in  great  fear  and 
anxiety  the  whole  night,  but  the  valley  is  deep,  and  the 
village  is  partly  concealed  from  view  by  the  wood  on  this 
side.  There  are  also  the  villages  of  Middle  and  Lower 
Waldorf,  which  lie  further  down  in  the  open  valley.    You 
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can  soon  satisfy  yourself^  sir,  that  thb  village  is  entirely 
innocent,  and  I  entreat  yon  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  onr 
harmless  peoj^e.**  **  There  is  no  time  for  inTestigation,** 
said  the  officer ;  ^  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Waldorf 
and  I  am  guided  hither.  I  will  wait  nntil  yon  make  yoor 
chmce  of  ten  to  he  sacrificed,  bnt  hare  no  authority  to  do 
more.** 

By  this  time  the  people  had  learned  the  fiite  in  store  for 
them.  The  women,  with  tears  and  appealing  gestnres, 
crowded  around  the  officer,  begging  him  to  spare  their 
sons  apd  hnsbands ;  the  men  stood  sQent,  with  bloodless 
fiuses  and  dumb  imploring  eyes.  The  scene  was  evidently 
painfhl,  both  to  the  officer  and  the  soldiers,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  unmerdiul  code  of  war.  They  were 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  leave ;  but  the  clergyman's 
son,  inspired  with  the  belief  that  the  &te  of  ten  men 
rested  upon  his  eSorU^  continued  to  urge  his  plea  with  a 
seal  and  eloquence  that  would  not  be  set  aside.  lieut. 
Lamotte  struggled  awhile  between  his  sense  of  duty  and 
his  natural  humanity,  while  die  young  advocate  appealed 
to  his  conscience  and  to  the  obedience  which  he  owed  to  a 
higher  Commander  than  Davoust.  Finally,  he  consented 
to  wait  while  a  sergeant  was  dispatched  to  headquarters, 
accompanied  by  a  peasant,  to  show  him  the  nearest  way. 
A  few  lines,  hastily  pencilled,  stated  the  fiMsU  in  the  case, 
and  asked  for  further  instructions. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  waited  in  a  state  of  suspense 
scarcely  to  be  endured.  Lieut.  Lamott«,  who,  as  a  thorough 
Frenchman,  soon  wearied  of  a  pidnful  emotion,  and  shook 
it  off  at  the  risk  of  appearing  heartiess,  said : — 
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«^  The  morning  is  keen,  and  a  walk  before  sunrise  does 
not  diminish  the  appetite ;  can  yoa  give  ns  some  refresh- 
ment from  your  hidden  supplies  ?**  At  a  word  from  the 
young  man  many  of  the  women  brought  together  ooffee, 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their  own  breakfasts,  with 
black  bread,  mugs  of  beer,  and  a  small  cheese  or  two,  suffi- 
cient for  a  rough  meal,  of  which  the  soldiers  partook,  with 
the  usual  laughing  conunents  on  ^2a  cuisine  AUemandeP 
The  company  of  victims  looked  on  in  silence,  and  more 
than  one  muttered  gloomily,  ^^  We  are  feeding  our  execur 
tioners.'* 

*'*•  Even  if  that  should  be  true,"  said  the  young  man,  ^*  it 
is  but  doing  as  Christ  has  taught  us.  Whether  or  not  we 
obtain  Christian  charity  from  these  men,  let  us  at  least 
show  them  that  we  are  Christians." 

This  solemn  rebuke  had  its  effect.  A  few  of  the  men 
assisted  in  entertaining  the  soldiers,  and  the  latter,  with 
their  &ci]ity  of  fraternization,  soon  made  themselves  at  home. 
As  the  stomach  fills  the  heart  also  enlarges,  and  the  men 
b^;an  to  say  among  themselves :  '^  It  is  a  pity  these  good 
fellows  should  be  shot  by  mistake." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sergeant  and  his  guide 
arrived.  The  former  handed  the  Lieutenant  a  note,  which 
he  hastily  tore  open  and  read : — "  Waste  no  more  time  in 
parley.  It  is  indifferent  which  village  is  punished ;  an  ex- 
ample must  be  made.  Do  your  duty,  and  return  instantly.'' 
So  ran  the  pitiless  answer. 

'^  Choose  your  men,"  said  the  lieutenant,  rising  to  his 
feet,  and  grinding  his  teeth  to  keep  down  his  faltering  heart. 
But  now  the  lamentations  broke  out  afresh.    The  women 
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dung  around  the  men*  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  many 
of  the  latter,  overcome  by  the  general  distress,  uttered 
loud  cries  and  prayers  for  mercy.  The  young  man  knelt 
down  in  front  of  them,  saying  to  the  officer:  ^I  do  not 
kneel  to  you,  but  I  will  pray  to  Gk)d  that  He  may  remove 
the  sin  of  this  slaughter  from  your  soul." 

As  the  officer  met  his  earnest  eyes,  full  of  a  sublime 
calmness  and  courage,  his  own  suddenly  fiUed  with  tears. 
He  turned  to  his  men,  who  stood  drawn  up  in  line  behind 
him.  They  looked  at  him,  but  no  word  was  spoken.  Their 
hands  were  in  the  proper  place,  according  to  drill  regula- 
tions, and  there  were  drops  on  many  cheeks  which  they 
could  not  wipe  away.  There  was  a  nlent  question  in  the 
officer^s  eyes,  a  silent  answer  in  theirs.  The  former  turned 
again  hurriedly,  beckoned  the  young  man  to  him,  and 
whispered  in  an  agitated  voice : — 

^  My  friend,  I  will  save  you  by  a  stratagem.  Choose 
ten  of  your  most  courageous  men,  place  them  in  line  be- 
fore me,  and  I  will  order  my  soldiers  to  shoot  them  through 
the  head.  At  the  instant  I  give  the  order  to  fire  they 
must  fall  flat  upon  the  ground.  My  soldiers  will  aim  high, 
and  no  one  will  be  injured.  As  soon  as  the  volley  is  fired 
I  will  give  the  order  to  march,  but  no  one  must  stir  from* 
his  place  until  we  are  out  of  sight.** 

These  words  were  instantly  translated  to  the  people,  but 
BO  great  was  their  panic  that  no  one  offered  to  move.  The 
pastor's  son  then  took  his  place,  alone,  in  the  vacant  space 
before  the  line  of  soldiers.  *'  I  offer  myself,"  said  he,  ^  as 
one,  trusting  in  Qod  that  we  shall  all  be  saved,  and  I  call 
upon  those  of  you  who  have  the  hearts  of  men  in  your 
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bodies,  to  stand  beside  me.''  Young  Conrad,  a  sturdy 
farmer,  and  but  newly  a  bridegroom,  joined  bim,  casting,  as 
he  did  so,  a  single  encouraging  look  upon  his  future  wife, 
who  turned  deadly  pale,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  One  by 
one,  as  men  who  have  resolved  to  face  death — for  the  most 
of  them  had  but  a  trembling  half-confidence  in  their  escape, 
eight  others  walked  out  and  took  their  places  in  line.  The 
women  shuddered  and  hid  their  eyes;  the  men  looked 
steadily  on  in  the  fascination  of  terror,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren in  awed  but  ignorant  curioaty.  The  place  was  as  silent 
as  if  devoid  of  life. 

Again  the  Lieutenant  surveyed  his  men.  ''Take  aiml" 
he  commanded — ''  aim  at  their  heads,  that  your  work  may 
be  well  done  I"  But  though  hL$  voice  was  dear  and  strong, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  words  not  to  be  mistaken,  a  clairvoyant 
flash  of  hidden  meaning  ran  down  the  line,  and  the  men 
understood  him.  Then  came  the  last  command, ''  JPire  /" 
but  in  the  second  which  intervened  between  the  word 
and  the  rin^g  volley,  the  ten  men  were  already  fidling. 
The  crack  of  the  muskets  and  the  sound  of  their  bodies  as 
they  struck  the  earth,  were  simultaneous.  Without  paus- 
ing an  iustant,  the  Lieutenant  oried  "  Right  about,  wheel  V^ 
."  Forward!'*'^  and  the  measured  tramp  of  the  soldiers  rang 
down  the  narrow  village  street. 

The  women  uncovered  their  eyes  and  gazed.  There  lay 
the  ten  men,  motionless  and  apparently  lifeless.  With  wild 
cries  they  gathered  around  them,  but  ere  their  exclamations 
of  despair  were  turned  into  those  of  joy,  the  last  of  the 
soldiers  had  disappeared  in  the  near  wood.  Then  followed 
weeping  embraces,  as  all  arose  from  the  ground,  laughter. 
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and  sobs  of  hysterical  joy.  The  pastor's  son,  nncovering 
his  head,  knelt  down,  and,  whfle  all  reverently  followed  his 
example,  uttered  an  eloquent  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  mereiful  deliverance. 

What  this  young  man  had  done  was  not  suffered  to  go 
unrewarded.  A  blesang  rested  upon  his  labors  and  his  life. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  became  a  clergyman,  filling  for 
awhile  his  fiither's  place  for  the  people  he  had  saved,  but  was 
afterwards  led  to  seek  a  wider  and  more  ambitious  sphere. 
He  was  called  to  Leipzig,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  finally  became  known  throughout  Germany 
as  the  founder  of  the  Gttstav  Adolf-Verein  (Oustavus 
Adolphns  Union),  which  has  for  its  object  the  dissemination 
of  Protestant  principles  by  means  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  Home  Missions 
of  our  own  country.  Many  churches  built  by  the  asso- 
dation  are  now  scattered  through  the  Qerman  States,  many 
poor  clergymen  are  asdsted  and  other  religious  works 
advanced.  It  has  become  a  permanent  and  successful 
society. 

The  inhabitants  of  Waldorf  never  jforgot  their  pastor,  nor 
be  them.  He  came  back  firom  time  to  time  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  quiet  little  village  where  much  of  his  youth,  and 
the  most  eventful  crisis  of  his  life  was  passed.  In  1 856,  three 
out  of  the  teai  pseudo-victims  of  Davoust  were  still  living  in 
their  old  homes,  and  the  people  bethought  them  that  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  such  an  event  dese^ed  a 

tpedal  celebration.    Dr. of  Leipzig  (formerly  the 

pastor's  son)  was  invited  to  be  with  them.    He  came — ^he 
would  have  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — and  after  a 
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solemn  and  religions  service  in  the  chnreh  proceeded  to  the 
very  spot  on  which  he  had  stood  and  faced  the  Fr^ieh 
muskets,  and  there  related  to  the  chUdren  and  grand- 
children of  those  he  had  saved,  the  narrative  which  I  have 
here  given  in  less  moving  and  eloquent  words.  Those  who 
were  present  descrihe  the  scene  as  having  heen  singularly 
impressive  and  affecting.  The  three  old  men  sat  near  him 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  emotions  of  that  hour  of  trial  were  so 
vividly  reproduced  in  their  minds,  that  at  the  dose  they 
laughed  and  wept  as  they  had  done  on  the  same  day  fifty 
years  hefore. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  referred  to  the  officer  whose 
humane  stratagem  had  preserved  their  lives.  ^  Since  that 
day,''  said  he,  '^  I  have  never  heard  of  him.  I  did  not  even 
learn  his  name,  but  he  is  ever  remembered  in  my  thoughts 
and  prayers.  Most  probably  he  died  a  soldier's  death  on 
one  of  the  many  fields  of  slaughter  which  intervened 
between  Jena  and  Waterloo ;  but  if  he  should  still  be  living 
it  would  cheer  my  last  days  on  earth  if  I  could  reach  him 
with  a  single  word  of  gratitude:^' 


In  the  same  year  there  lived — and  no  doubt  still  is  living 
— in  Lyons,  an  invalided  and  pensioned  Captain  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  After  a  life  of  vicissitudes  he  found  him- 
self, in  his  old  age,  alone,  forgotten,  and  poor.  Men  no 
braver  and  better  than  be  had  achieved  distinction  by  some 
lucky  chance ;  fortune  had  come  to  others,  and  others  had 
begotten  children  to  cheer  and  vitalize  their  declining  days. 
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ffim  the  world  had  passed  by,  and  for  years  he  had  been 
living  a  quiet,  silent,  pinched  life,  by  the  aid  of  his  scanty 
pension.  His  daily  resort  was  a  caf^,  where  he  could  see 
and  read  the  principal  European  journals,  and  perhaps  mea« 
sure  the  changed  politics  of  the  present  time  by  the  expe- 
riences of  his  past  life. 

One  day  in  November,  1856,  he  entered  the  caf%  as 
usual,  took  his  accustomed  seat,  and  picked  up  the  nearest 
paper.  It  happened  to  be  the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zeir 
tung ;  but  he  had  spent  some  years  in  Grermany,  and 
understood  the  language  tolerably,  ffis  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  letter  dated  Jena.  **  Jena  ?*'  he  thinks — *'  I 
was  there  too.  What  is  going  on  there  now  ?''  He  reads 
a  little  further— « Celebration  at  Waldorf?  Waldorf? 
The  name  is  ^miliar:  where  have  I  heard  it?**  As  he 
continues  his  perusal,  the  old  captain's  excitement,  so 
unusual  a  circumstance,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  other 
habitues  of  the  caf^.  ^'  Grand  Dieu  I  Davoust — Waldorf 
— ^the  ten  men — the  pastor's  son!  Did  I  dream  such  a 
thing,  or  is  it  the  same  ?"  Forgotten  for  years  and  years 
•— efi&ced  by  a  hundred  other  military  adventures-— over- 
laid and  lost  in  the  crowded  stores  of  a  soldier's  memory, 
the  scene  came  to  light  again.  The  pastor's  son  still  lived, 
stili  remembered  and  thanked  the  preserver  of  his  native 
village !  Many  a  long  year  had  passed  unce  such  a  glow 
warmed  the  chambers  of  the  old  man's  heart. 

That  evening  he  wrote  to  Dr.  — * — ^  in  Leipzig. 

The  latter  was  ill,  and  but  a  few  months  firom  his  last 
hour,  but  the  soldier's  letter  seemed  like  a  providential 
answer  to  his  prayers,  and  brightened  the  flickering  dose 
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of  his  life.  A  manly  and  affectionate  correapondence  waa 
carried  on  between  the  two  while  the  latter  lived.  The 
circomatanoe  became  public,  and  the  deed  was  officially 
recognised  in  a  way  most  flatting  to  the  pride  of  Capt. 
Lamotte.  The  Qrand  Duke  of  Saze-Weimar  and  the  King 
of  Saxony  conferred  upon  him  the  orders  of  their  respective 
houses,  which  were  fbllowed  soon  afterwards  by  the  Cross 
of  the  Le^on  of  Honor  from  Louis  Napoleon,  and  an 
increase  of  his  pension  which  assured  him  ease  and  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  translation  of  the  Dr.'s 
narrative,  published  in  the  French  papers,  drew  attention 
to  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  a  neglected  frequenter  of  the 
caf&.  He  was  known  and  honored,  even  without  hb  orders. 
*'  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
again,  after  many  days." 


XXXIX. 


THE  LANDSCAPES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


■»4- 


Thb  doctrine  of  '^  Correspondences" — a  syBtem  of  parallelfl 
between  the  material  and  spiritual  world — ^which  forms  so 
prominent  an  element  in  Swedenborgian  Faith,  asserts  its 
truth  in  one  respect,  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
travelled  much.  Landscapes  exhibit  almost  as  great  a 
variety  of  expression  as  the  human  face — ^they  embrace  all 
moods  and  all  characters  in  their  infinite  scale.  Nature  is 
both  refined  and  savage,  poetic  and  vulgar,  friendly  and 
cruel,  beautiful  and  repulsive.  Who  has  not  felt,  a  thou- 
sand times,  the  sentiment  of  Leigh  Hunt's  lines: 

**  And  all  the  landflcape--eArtli,  and  sea,  and  ikj, 
Breathed  like  a  bright-e^red  face,  that  langfaa  out  qpenlj.** 

Some  regions  of  the  earth  are  as  tame  and  barren  as  the 

nunds  of  oertun  communities ;  others  bask  in  superb  opu* 
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lence,  and  squander  their  boundless  stores  of  beauty ;  and 
others  agiun,  rise  in  their  unexpected  sublimity  and  power, 
as  &r  above  the  average  character  of  scenery,  as  genius 
rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  human  mind. 

Nature  has  her  masterpieces  in  every  department  of  her 
reakn. '  There  is,  if  we  knew  it,  somewhere  upon  the  earth 
one  river  which  transcends  all  other  streams — one  moun- 
tain whose  majesty  stands  unapproached — one  coast  which 
makes  the  voyager  forget  all  other  shores — and  one  valley 
where  the  bee  finds  his  sweetest  honey  and  the  winds  their 
most  delicious  balm.  I  might  demonstrate  this,  with  all 
the  ease  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid,  without  being  able  to 
name  any  one  of  those  favored  spots — ^for  who  has  ever 
beheld,  or  ever  shall  behold,  all  the  landscapes  of  the  world  ? 

We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  trusting  to  the  individual 
likings  of  travellers.  Many  persons  are  thrown  into  rap- 
tures by  a  beautiful  view,  the  expression  of  which  touches 
some  taste  or  passion  of  their  own.  Scotland  is  more  en- 
joyed, by  most  Americans,  than  Switzerland,  and  Rome 
makes  a  profounder  impression  than  Athens:  yet  in  the 
Gallery  of  Nature,  the  order  of  excellence  is  reversed. 
Every  country  has  its  chosen  landscapes,  which  you  must 
see,  or  you  have  missed  "  the  finest  sight  in  the  world.** 
The  Neapolitan  says:  "See  Naples  and  then  die;**  "Who 
has  not  in  Granada  been,  verily,  he  has  nothing  seen,'*  is 
the  Spanish  proverb ;  "  I  will  not  look  upon  Damascus,  lest 
I  should  cease  to  desire  Paradise,"  was  the  exclamation  of 
Mohammed.  The  central  point  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur, 
in  Humboldt's  memories  of  scenery,  was  Chimborazo. 

Do  not  ask  me  now  "  which  is  the  finest  landscape  in  the 
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world  ?^  becaoBe  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  decide  which 
was  the  best  man  you  ever  knew.  Bat  with  regard  to 
separate  features  there  is  less  embarrassment.  The  grandest 
river  in  Eorope  is  the  Danube :  but  for  his  long  intervals 
of  monotonous  plain,  he  would  be  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
The  Rhine  has  his  phases  of  extreme  beauty — likewise  the 
Rhone,  the  Elbe,  the  Connecticut,  and  the  Ohio.  None  of 
the  great  main  arteries  of  Continents — the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  the  Nile,  the  Volga,  and  the  Yang-tse-Ejang — 
exhibit  a  beauty  of  landscape  proportioned  to  their  length 
and  volume.  The  main  characteristic  of  their  scenery — 
however  exquisite  it  may  be  in  detail — ^is  monotony.  But 
there  is  one  river  which,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  un- 
rolls a  long  chain  of  landscapes  wherein  there  is  no  tame 
feature,  but  each  successive  view  presents  new  comlnnations 
of  beauty  and  majesty — ^which  other  rivers  may  surpass  in 
sections,  but  none  rival  as  a  whole — and  its  name  is.  The 
Hudson. 

As  for  cataracts,  Niagara,  in  tremendous  volume,  drowns 
all  others.  The  foamy  whispers  of  Alpine  streamlets  are 
unheard  beside  it.  But  water  is  Protean  in  its  forms  and 
movements,  and  there  are  miracles  of  beauty  which  you 
cannot  find  clinging  to  the  mighty  emerald  planes  of  our 
great  fiJl.  The  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  winnows  a  stormy 
chaff  of  diamonds:  the  ThroUh&tta,  in  Sweden,  tosses  iq> 
globes  of  pink-Unted  spray;  the  Aar  descends  like  an 
avalanche  of  silver  cauliflowers,  and  the  Riukan,  in  Nor* 
way,  flutters  into  scarfii  of  the  richest  lace.  Each  of  these 
has  its  individual  charm  and  fascination,  but  Niagara  is  the 
Titan  in  whose  presence  you  stand  dumb. 
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An  Englishman  will  probably  tell  70a  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  the  most  beautiful  island  in  the  world.  A  New 
Yorker  will  mention  Staten  Island ;  an  Italian  point  to  the 
rocky  lion  of  Capri,  and  an  East-Indian  think  of  Ceylon. 
JBLaving  never  seen  Madeira,  or  Oahu,  or  palmy  Nukaheva, 
or  IJpolo,  in  the  Samoan  group,  I  am  not  capable  of  decid- 
ing; but  of  all  the  islands  upon  which  I  ever  set  foot, 
Penang  is  far  the  loveliest.  Not  more  than  ten  miles  in 
length,  it  rises  on  one  side  into  a  group  of  mountains,  2500 
feet  high,  while  on  the  other  it  spreads  out  its  level 
orchards  of  nutmeg  and  dnnamon  trees  to  the  sun.  East- 
ward, across  emerald  water  and  snowy  reefi  of  coral,  you 
see  the  diores  of  Malacca,  and  westward,  beyond  the  pur- 
ple sea,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Sumatra.  Cold  is  unknown, 
but  the  tropical  heats  are  never  oppressive.  The  air  be- 
wilders you  with  its  fragrance,  the  trees  and  flowers  charm 
you  with  their  beauty.    The  island  is  a  miniature  Eden, 

"  Where  falls  not  raiUf  or  hail,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loadly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchord-Iawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  sommer  eeak." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Altai  and  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  I  have  seen  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  the 
world,  besides  the  most  renowned  isolated  groups  and 
separate  peaks.  Here,  again,  there  are  differences  of  glory. 
The  Alps  boast  the  contrast  of  pastoral  loveliness  with  the 
icy  desolation  of  the  glaciers ;  the  Taurus  has  its  tremen- 
dous defiles  and  gorges,  and  the  Himalayas  their  snowy 
wedges  of  supernatural  height  and  brilliancy.    But  there 
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18  one  moantam,  whioh,  having  onoe  seen,  jon  acknow- 
ledge ever  afterwards  as  monarch.  This  is  the  Peak  of  Ori- 
zaba, in  Mexico.  The  Andes  of  Ecuador  rise  from  a  table- 
land 9,000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Himalayas  lie  behind  two  lower  chains,  the  High  Alps 
are  buttressed  on  all  sides — ^but  Orizaba  ascends  in  one 
splendid  sweep  from  the  level  of  a  tropical  sea  to  the 
height  of  18,000  feet  1 

Standing  on  the  mountain-terrace  of  Jalapa,  which  is 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, you  see  the  entire  mountain,  like  a  colossal  picture 
painted  on  the  blue  background  of  the  air.  Leagues  upon 
leagues  of  palm  forests  cover  the  level,  sandy  plain  made  by 
the  retrocession  of  the  sea  which  once  washed  his  feet. 
Th«i  there  are  plantations  of  orange  and  coffee  trees; 
higher  up,  woods  of  chestnut  and  oak ;  higher  still,  a  broad, 
dark  belt  of  pine,  then,  naked  rock,  and  finally  commenc- 
ing four  thousand  feet  below  the  summit,  the  region  of 
eternal  snow !  The  mountain  is  a  steep  and  perfect  cone, 
leaning,  on  its  western  mde,  against  the  table-land  of 
Mexico.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
visible  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  consequently  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  do  not  reach  its  base  until  nearly 
fifteen  minutes  after  they  have  gilded  its  summit,  and  the 
immaculate  peak  shines  like  a  blazing  star  in  the  sky,  when 
the  rapid  twilight  of  the  Tropics  has  already  darkened 
Jalapa. 

All  these,  however,  are  but  angle  features  of  a  landscape, 
and  the  crowning  triumph  of  Nature  is  the  grouping  of 
them  together  in  an  order  which  shall  heighten  the  eflfoot 
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of  each,  thereby  produdng  a  picture  perfect  and  Bublfane. 
If^  as  Mr.  Tupper  modestly  desires,  we  had  the  Andes 
rising  on  either  side  of  Niagara,  the  Cataract  would  gun 
nothing  in  efi^ct  thereby.  On  the  other  hand  Mountains 
and  the  Sea  are  foils  to  each  other;  so  are  grim  precipices 
and  flowery  meadows,  white,  glittering  cities,  and  ranges 
of  bare  blue  hills.  Nature,  at  some  times  a  bungler,  is  at 
other  times  a  divine  artist.  Give  her  a  broad  canvas,  rich 
colors,  and  the  forms  in  which  she  most  delights,  and  she 
occa^onally  produces  pictures  which  seem  to  belong  to 
some  happy  planet  nearer  the  sun,  rather  than  to  this 
imperfect  £arth  of  ours. 

The  Orientals  have  their  four  fiunous  Gardens  of  Aria,  the 
charms  of  which  have  been  celebrated  in  their  poetry  for 
many  a  hundred  years.  They  are :  Damascus,  Shiraz,  Sa^ 
marcand,  and  Cashmere.  To  these  Broussa  was  added  by 
the  Ottomans,  while  Granada  was  assigned  a  still  higher 
place  by  the  poets  of  Saracenic  Spain.  But  the  beauty  of  a 
landscape,  to  the  Oriental  eye,  consists  in  its  abundance 
of  verdure,  traversed  by  running  streams — a  combination 
of  shade,  coolness,  and  grateful  color,  which  only  those  can 
properly  appreciate  to  whom  yellow  sand,  and  scorched 
red  hills,  quivering  in  heat,  are  the  habitual  features  of  the 
Earth.  Enclose  such  a  picture  in  a  frame  of  mountains, 
some  of  which  rise  to  the  region  of  snow,  and  they  can 
ima^ne  nothing  more  beautiful. 

They  are  so  far  right,  that  the  masterpieces  of  landscape 
must  be  sought  either  within  the  Tropics,  or  upon  their 
borders.  A  view  which  at  times  is  dark  and  lifeless,  or 
colorless  with  snow,  gives  no  complete  satis&ction  to  the 
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mind.  Edinburgh,  from  Arthur's  Seat,  and  Florence  from 
Fiesol^  are  superb  in  summer,  and  imposing  at  all  times ; 
but  we  cannot  award  them  the  first  place.  No  city  in  the 
world  presents  such  a  wonderful  picture  as  Constantinople, 
as  seen  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus ;  Naples  and 
Ri^aneiro  are  scarcely  inferior,  but  in  them  that  dazzling, 
fairy  architecture,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  realm  of 
dreams,  is  wanting. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  landscapes  which  have  de- 
lighted my  eyes,  there  are  four  which  remain  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory,  as  supreme  in  all  the  elements 
of  beauty  and  majesty — four  pictures,  each  of  which,  in  my 
gallery,  occupies  a  hall  of  its  own,  wherein  no  inferior  work 
shall  ever  be  placed.  They  are:  the  Vega  of  Granada, 
Damascus,  Broussa,  and  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  In  attempt- 
ing to  paint  them,  with  paper  for  canvas,  and  words  for 
colors,  I  feel  more  sensibly  than  ever  the  imperfection  of 
all  human  speech.  Even  could  I  select  the  special  capaci- 
ties of  all  cultivated  languages,  and  use  them  as  so  many 
pure  pigments — could  I  describe  the  forests  in  German,  the 
sea  in  Swedish,  the  mountains  in  English,  the  running 
streams  in  Italian,  and  the  cities  in  Spanish — I  should  still 
achieve  but  a  partial  success.  For  words  lack  perspective : 
they  cannot  truly  represent  the  successive  planes  of  dis- 
tance ;  the  crystal  sea,  which,  invisible  in  itself^  yet  tints 
the  mountains,  near  and  far,  with  an  enchanting  scale  of 
color,  nor  those  subtle  phases  of  expression  which  seem  to 
be  independent  of  the  forms  of  Nature. 

Let  us  first  look  upon  Granada — ^a  landscape  more 
limited  in  extent  than  either  of  the  others,  yet  lacking  no 
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important  feature.  Climbing  the  long  street  of  the  Darro, 
we  enter  the  Albaycin,  an  andent  Moorish  suburb,  from  • 
the  crumbling  parapets  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  at  one 
glance,  the  city,  the  Alhambra,  the  Vega,  and  its  ring  of 
encircling  mountains.  Across  the  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  Darro  issues  from  the  hills,  rises  the  hea^and 
crowned  by  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  Kings,  the  huge  red 
towers  of  which  stand  out  in  massive  relief  against  the  dark 
purple  background  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  summit  of 
this  single  group  of  mountains  rises  nearly  to  the  height  of 
the  Jungfrau,  and  their  sides  of  dark-red  rocks  are  streaked 
with  fields  of  eternal  snow.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  gay, 
glittering  city,  stretches  for  twenty-five  miles  the  blooming 
Yega — a  huge  parterre  of  gardens,  olive  groves,  fields,  and 
forests,  dotted  with  white  towers  and  palace-fronts,  and 
lighted  by  shining  glimpses  of  the  winding  Xenil.  Across 
the  glorious  plain  towers  the  huge  mountain  of  Parapanda, 
while  a  chain  of  lesser  heights  incloses  it  on  all  sides. 
Beautiful  as  the  details  of  the  landscape  are,  its  breadth, 
and  grandeur,  and  splendor  of  coloring  are  the  charms 
which  hold  you  captive. 

The  view  of  Damascus,  from  the  Salahiyeh — ^the  last 
slope  of  the  Anti-Lebanon — ^is  less  perfectly  proportioned, 
but  more  dazzling.  It  is  transfigured  by  the  magic  of  the 
Orient.  From  the  mountain-chain  whose  ridges  heave 
behind  you,  until,  in  the  south,  they  terminate  in  the 
snowy  head  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  great  Syrian  plain 
stretches  away  to  the  Euphrates,  broken,  at  distances  of 
ten  and  fifteen  miles,  by  two  detached  groups  of  moun- 
tains.   The  far  horizon  of  sand  quivers  in  a  flush  of  roseate 
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heat.  In  a  terrible  gorge  at  your  side,  the  river  Barrada 
(the  ancient  Pharpar)  forces  its  way  to  the  pixun,  and  its 
waters,  divided  into  twelve  different  channels,  make  all 
between  you  and  those  blue  island-hills  of  the  desert  one 
great  garden,  the  boimdaries  of  which  your  vision  can 
barely  distinguish.  Its  longest  diameter  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  You  look  down  upon  an  immense  lake 
of  foliage,  and  fruit,  and  blossoms,  the  hue  of  which,  by 
contrast  with  the  barren  mountains  and  the  red  rim  of  the 
desert,  seems  brighter  than  all  other  gardens  in  the  world. 
Through  its  centre,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  lies 
Damascus — a  line  of  white  walls,  domes,  towers,  and 
sparkling  minarets,  winding  away  for  seven  miles  through 
the  green  sea !  To  this  magnificent  picture  you  have  the 
contrasts  of  fire  and  snow— of  eternal  desolation  and 
eternal  bloom. 

The  finest  view  of  Broussa  is  from  the  east,  on  the  road 
into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Thence  you  overlook  the 
entire  valley,  which,  thirty  miles  long  by  five  in  iM-eadth, 
stretches  away  to  the  westward,  between  the  mighty  mass 
of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  one  mde,  and  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains  on  the  other.  The  base  of  Olympus  is  a 
vast  sloping  terrace,  leagues  in  length,  resembling  the 
flights  of  steps  by  which  the  ancient  temples  were  ap- 
proached. From  this  foundation  rise  four  great  pyramids 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  completely  mantled  with 
forests.  Filed  upon  these  are  four  lesser  ones,  above  whose 
green  pinnacles  appear  still  other  and  higher,  bare  and  bleak, 
and  clustering  thickly  together,  to  uphold  the  central  dome 
of  snow.    The  sides  of  the  lower  ranges,  on  either  hand, 

21* 
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present  a  charming  mixtare  of  forest  and  cultivated  land* 
Far  in  advance,  under  the  last  headland  which  Olympus 
throws  out  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  hundred 
minarets  of  Broussa  stretch  in  a  white  and  glittering  line, 
like  the  masts  of  a  navy,  whose  hulls  are  buried  in  the  leafy 
sea.  No  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  the 
blending  of  the  richest  cultivation  with  the  wildest  natural 
luxuriance.  Here  are  gardens  and  orchards ;  there,  groves 
of  superb  chestnut-trees  in  blossom ;  here,  fields  of  golden 
grain  or  green  pasture-land  ;  there,  Arcadian  thickets, 
overgrown  with  clematis  and  wild  roses ;  here,  lofty  pop- 
lars beside  the  streams ;  there,  spiry  cypresses  looking 
down  from  the  slopes — and  all  blended  in  one  whole,  so 
rich,  so  grand,  so  gorgeous,  that  you  scarcely  breathe 
when  it  first  bursts  upon  you.  The  only  feature  which 
you  miss  is  the  gleam  of  water. 

In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  however — the  grandest  of 
these  four  landscapes — this  want  is  supplied.  Whether 
you  behold  it  from  the  rock  of  Chepultepec,  or  from  under 
the  pines  of  Iztaccihuatl,  the  great  lakes  of  Chalco  and 
Tezcuco  form  crystal  mirrors  for  the  mighty  peaks  which 
look  down  upon  the  valley.  The  landscape  has  a  diameter 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  average  height  of  the  moun- 
tains which  enframe  it  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  thousand 
feet.  Above  this  majestic  wall  shoot  the  broken,  snowy 
summits  of  Iztaccihuatl  and  the  Nevada  of  Toluca,  and 
the  solitary  cone  of  Popoeatapetl.  The  view  seems  to 
embrace  a  world  at  a  glance.  In  the  centre  lies  the  city 
with  its  white  palaces  and  towers,  like  silver  in  the  sun ;  all 
around  it  are  gardens,  fields  of  aloes,  embowered  villages 
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and  oonvents,  cypress  forests  and  orange  groves;  then,  the 
flashing  of  the  great  lakes,  dim  fields,  and  faint  villages  in 
the  distances ;  and  lastly,  the  embaying  curves  of  the 
mountains,  now  projected  near  in  rugged  and  barren 
grandeur,  now  receding  into  purple  distance,  or  seeming 
to  overhang  their  bases,  in  the  delurave  nearness  of  their 
dazzling  snows.  When  a  few  scattering  clouds  are  in  the 
sky,  and  moving  belts  of  golden  light  and  violet  shadow 
lend  their  alternate  magic  to  these  grand  and  wonderful 
features,  you  can  only  say,  again  and  again,  ^^  This  is  the 
one  great  landscape  of  the  world ! '' 


XL. 


PREFERENCES,   AFTER  SEEING  THE   WORLD. 


■♦^- 


Tbb  traveller,  one  would  suppose,  must  necessarily  become 
an  optimist,  an  eclectic,  since  he  has  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing what  is  best  in  the  varied  life  of  the  world.  Yet,  my 
friend,  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  philosophy  is  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  with  such  a  range  of  experience,  and  therefore, 
that  even  after  he  has  learned  all  that  is  best  of  its  kind,  he 
is  scarcely  the  man  to  complain  that  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
same  in  his  own  person.  In  fact,  he  must  possess  many 
standards  of  comparison — wide  ranges  of  observation — 
before  he  is  capable  of  deciding  what  is  best,  and  long 
before  that  period  arrives,  there  will  be  little  of  the  Epi- 
curean element  left  in  his  nature. 

To  begin  with  a  paradox :  he  is  best  adapted  for  a  tra- 
veller who  is  capable  of  the  strongest  local  attachments. 
Without  this  characteristic,  he  will  never  thoroughly  appre- 
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ciate  the  sentiment  of  scenery,  the  significance  of  popular 
customs,  or  the  thousand  varjing  traits  of  domestic  life,  in 
other  countries.  At  the  splendid  court  of  Eubla  Khan, 
the  Polos  never  forgot  Venice ;  Ibn  Batuta,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  wandering,  returned  to  die  at  the  foot  of  his 
native  Atlas,  and  the  last  pages  from  Park,  on  the  Niger, 
contained  a  remembrance  of  Scotland.  It  was  once  my 
good  fortune  to  have  in  my  hands,  for  a  month,  the  Russian 
and  Siberian  journals  of  John  Ledyard,  together  with  a 
number  of  his  letters  to  his  relatives  in  America :  and  what 
most  struck  me  in  the  perusal  of  the  &ded  lines,  was  the 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  attachment  to  early  associar 
tions.  But  the  co-existence  of  a  travelled  brain  and  an 
urUraoeUed  hearty  is  what  few  people  can  understand. 

A  thousand  times  a  year  (at  a  moderate  estimate),  I  hear 
the  question :  ^*  Now,  you  have  seen  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  do  you  prefer  ?  "  Of  course  but  one  answer  can  be 
given,  and  the  question  is  no  doubt  sometimes  asked  for 
the  gratification  of  hearing  it.  An  American  thinks :  ^^  We 
are  the  grandest  nation  in  all  creation ;  we  have  the  best 
form  of  government,  the  finest  scenery,  the  richest  soil,  and 
the  most  moral  and  intelligent  population.***  When  he  asks 
"Where  would  you  rather  live?"  and  you  answer,  "Where 
I  was  bom,''  it  is  a  pleasant  confirmation  of  this  opinion — 
yet  the  reply  by  no  means  includes  so  much.  No  country 
has,  or  ever  can  have,  all  that  is  best.  The  magic  that  lies 
in  the  word  "  Home  "  reconciles  us  to  many  disadvantages, 
which  may  not  exist  elsewhere — yea,  even  petty  inconveni- 
ences become  attractive,  when  connected  with  the  associa- 
tions of  youth.    I  find  much  in  other  lands  to  make  life 
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hriglitor  aii.l  riclicr  tin 


1  it  is  liiTG,  at  present,  yet  no  Itinj^ 
to  giv(.<  u|)  my  birtliriglit  ati<l  3<1<>{4 


It'  till-  WM  };<ivi-riiiiii'iil  is  tliat  whieli  governs  Ivosi,  tht  n 
ours  is  ot'i-taiiily  tin'  licst  in  llie  world.  However  iii«hont»t 
our  iiri>ii-ssi.-<I  imliiiciaiis  iu:iy  l>o,  however  grivvoiifi  the  vrr^rn 
which  have-  (-ri-|>t  icito  our  ailniinistriition  of  the  laws,  uu 
ncvi'i-tlnli'ss  ciiji'v,  as  iniliviilual  citizcnn,  a  ile;free  of  in-lc- 
pi'iiili-nio  wliii'h  iii:»ki-i  iill  other  Bvntema  nnon<liiral>li- 1"  u*. 
We  '111  not  iVi'I  thi'  li:iril  liand  of  Government  pre«>ing  up-'n 
our  hi:i(l>;,  oiulr.illiit^r  nur  movementa,  repressing  our  frvf 
ih'vil'jjimiut,  \Vv  I'uy  iuid  kl-11,  build  and  pnll  down.  K-ani 
truiUs,  study  [iriiH-..-i"ns,  cnyage  in  bnsinef.*,  withotil  the 
jieriui^'^iiiii  or  liiiiisi'  of  any  one.  Our  local  and  mumri[Ktl 
;;civt'ruuiiiiis,  it  is  iriii',  arc  less  carefully  administered 
tliau  in  soTiu'  p:iils  ijf  Kurojie;  we  do  many  thing*  in  a 
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oommonities,  work  is  the  prescribed  regimen,  and  a  man 
who  chooses  to  live  without  it  exposes  himself  to  censure 
and  impertinent  gossip.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  with 
250,000  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  man  of  leisure.  (So  I 
was  informed  by  the  individual  himself  who  had  vainly 
sought  a  companion.) 

Too  often  the  prominent  religious  sect  in  a  town  de- 
termines the  character  of  its  society.  Between  those 
of  widely  diverging  creeds  there  is  rarely  any  familiar 
intercourse.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  unnatural 
and  unchristian  than  what  is  called  '^  close  communion," 
which  is  still  a  characteristic  of  two  or  three  Protestant 
sects,  especially  in  the  United  States.  The  true  basis  of 
Society  (by  which  I  mean  Social  Intercourse)  is  Character 
and  Cultivation,  not  a  certain  class  of  opinions.  Hence, 
the  introduction  of  a  religious  test,  which  prevails  to  a 
gpreater  extent  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  defeats  its  object  and  narrows  its 
character. 

There  is  another  feature  of  small  communities,  which 
springs  from  the  nature  of  our  political  system.  Demo- 
cracy, which  we  have  thoroughly  incorporated  into  our 
Oovemment,  has  two  opposite  modes  of  operation  in  our 
Society.  It  levels  down  as  well  as  up.  The  practical 
effect  is,  not  that  the  uncultivated  many  shall  imitate  the 
cultivated  few,  but  that  the  latter  shall  be  dragged  down 
to  the  lower  platform  on  which  the  former  stand.  This, 
however,  is  an  evil  which  will  remedy  itself  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  progress  in  the  right  direction,  which  has 
been  made   within    the   last  twenty  years,  is  amazing. 
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Xfvcrlhck'ss,  one  whu  is  tboroughly  fiuniliar  with  So- 
ciety ill  lli(!  twii  lii'iiiis|ilK'r<.'8  cannot  but  ailtnit  that  id 
KiirojH'  it  st:iii<ls  oil  :i  liroailiT,  firriKT,  uiid  altogt-ther  nrnre 
liliiTitl  and  c.ithulic  li:isis  tlian  ill  tliis  country. 

Ill  yiu-  ri'sint't  wi'  iiiiglit  profitably  iiiiitato  tlio  GonDan^. 
Our  sori'sl  iiii-il,  as  a  [KMiilf,  is  rcon-ation — ri.'lai:atiuii  of 
llic  L'V(-rI:is(iiig  teiisiiiii  vf  our  laborioua  livi's.  Anion;;  our 
'iViitotiii;  L'OusiMS,  :k  ui'i'taiii  amount  of  rL-ort^ution,  public  M 
Well  :i.s  ilomoslir,  is  a  jiart  of  llie  ptan  of  every  man's  lift-. 
Tiif  iJ'iorost  UilnTiT  hiw  lii.s  sliart — mu«f  liave  it — an<l  Ihe 
tn'a'liiiill  r«iiii<l  (if  lii<:  Mars  is  bri^htc.>iu'<l  ami  swoctcnM 
b_v  it.  Our  M-a-iius  of  rL-(.-n.>atioii,  Wing  so  rare,  too 
fri'.jui-tilly  t:ikf  ilii>  cliarju-tcr  of  cxcl'ss.  Tliey  art-  t-ha- 
ratti'iizvil  by  llio  suuc  hurry  and  fury  with  wbicb  wc 
Iiiii>oiutv  (iiir  busiiu"i<.  If  wc  sball  ever  intcrcalatv  regn- 
i  calendar, 
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kled  with  monstrous  flowers  of  blue,  purple,  and  yellow, 
and  the  chairs  of  rosewood  and  scarlet  si^k,  I  remember,  in 
grateful  contrast,  the  home-like  parlor  in  the  London 
hotel,  with  its  quiet  green  carpet,  its  easy  chairs  of  green 
leather,  its  scrupulous  neatness,  and  its  air  of  comfort, 
taste,  and  repose.  So  it  is  in  our  private  residences — stiff 
splendor  is  preferred  to  comfort,  everywhere.  Clean  bed 
linen,  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  and  towels,  and  a  neat 
table,  though  there  is  nothing  but  bacon  and  potatoes 
upon  it,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  country  inns  of 
England.    Are  they  of  ours  ? 

In  regard  to  climate,  we  are  met  by  this  difficulty,  that 
that  which  is  most  enjoyable  is  not  best  adapted  to  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  Here,  also,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  individuaL 
To  me  our  American  climate,  even  with  its  caprices  and 
extremes,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Europe,  north  of 
the  Alps.  Our  atmosphere  has  a  dry,  fresh,  brilliant,  vital 
character,  which  is  there  wanting.  Nevertheless,  our 
winters  are  too  severe,  and  our  springs  too  uncertain,  so 
that,  although  the  growths  of  our  summer  are  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  we  live  practically,  for  five  months,  in  the 
latitude  of  Copenhagen.  A  hundred  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  probably 
as  great  as  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and  the  race,  in 
spite  of  certain  ethnologists,  does  not  deteriorate  from 
physical  causes. 

The  most  agreeable  zone  of  climate  is  that  where  the 
olive,  fig,  and  orange  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  Here  the 
springs  are  delicious,  the  summers  long  and  with  less 
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(.'xtrciiics  of  licit  th:iii  our^s  the  aatnmns  mild  and  Inlmy, 
and  tlic  wiiitoi-s  bai'i'ly  i.-<>l>l  L'liough  to  brace  and  stimulate 
tliu  sysli'iii.  To  tliis  zoiii;  Wlong  Spain,  Italy,  fini-o-, 
pjili'stiiio,  ('iililiiriii:!,  ;mil  To.vas,  I  have  vi^itvd  all  fici-n 
till'  lallcT,  :iiiil  iiiihf>itatingly  give  tlio  iirvfcrenco  to  i'-X.i- 
r<>riii;i.  ir  ii  moil'  iijiiulilc,  guitiul,  and  healthy  i-)imu:- 
f\Uts,  I  know  iiiit  u  hiTf  it  is  to  ho  found.  Here  the  air. 
I'vi-n  in  Kiiiiiimr,  lias  a  dryness  and  purity  which  take  away 
ull  troj>ii-:d  Lni^'iior  from  its  tnily  tropical  heats ;  tie 
\viiiti-r»  :m  j;rri'ii  uiid  mild,  and  the  springs  a  foretaste 
of  Panidise.  Tht-  interior  of  Texaa  is  said  to  be  siniilar'.y 
liivoR'd  witli  rciritid  t.i  i'lim:itc. 

Nothing  1.111  l>i'  mori-  di'liiious  th.in  some  jtortions  of  tU' 
Tro{jii's,  where  lliiri'  is  no  day  of  a  inan's  life  w  hen  he  luar 
not  sit  ill  llie  ojn'ii  uii— no  day  without  the  fiUliDj;  ttf  rij-c 
irig  •'{  inw  hloKiioniB.     Thi-re  the  elinute 
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Our  oountry,  stretching  from  25^  to  49^,  enjoys  a  most  for* 
tmiate  range  of  climate.  Extension  southwards  would  be 
followed  by  a  slow  but  certain  deterioration  in  the  stamina 
of  the  race — unless,  perhaps,  upon  the  high  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  where  the  annual  mean  of  temperature  is  not  much 
greater  than  in  Texas  or  Tennessee.  We  have,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  lot  in  this  particular. 
'At  least  he  who  desires  a  change,  may  find  whatever  climate 
he  prefers,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Every  country  has  its  peculiar  habits  of  life,  and  it  is  al« 
ways  most  convenient  to  conform  to  them.  Whether  this 
or  that  is  best,  is  a  thing  for  each  man  to  decide  according 
to  his  circumstances,  and  his  bodily  temperament.  The  Eng- 
lish dine  at  the  close  of  the  day,  after  the  day's  work  b 
done,  sit  long  at  table,  and  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
subsequent  process  of  digestion.  The  Germans  dine  at  one 
o'clock,  and  make  supper  (which  b  always  very  substantial) 
a  deliberate  and  social  meaL  The  Americans  eat  all  meals 
fjist,  and  work  both  before  and  afterwards.  Naturally,  we 
have  four  dyspeptics  where  there  is  one  in  Europe. 

Altogether,  the  most  rational  and  convenient  habit  of 
life  for  a  man  who  does  just  as  much  work  as  ho  ougJU  to 
do,  and  no  more,  is  that  which  prevails  in  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  parts  of  France.  Immediately  on  awakening  in  the 
morning,  you  are  furnished  with  a  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
a  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  water.  You  are  then  ready  for 
your  labors ;  your  stomach  is  warmed,  your  head  clear,  and 
your  brain  nimble.  Ailer  three  or  four  hours — from  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock,  generally — ^you  have  breakfiEMt,  consisting  of 
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&iil)St»ntiat  disliGri  of  nicnt  and  vegetables,  with  light  wiae 
ami  w:iter,  and  :i  ('H[)  of  cutR-'n  at  ibe  clo^c.  Five  to  !>ii 
hours  more  .iv:iiU)lili-  tiiiiL-  arc  now  bcfon.'  you,  durini;  which 
j-oii  iiccniiijilish  your  a11<itt<;<l  day's  work.  At  £  p.  m.  din- 
ner LI  si-rvoil — a  gcnt-roiis  meal,  followed  by  (.■uSi<o.  The 
evening  is  dovotcti  to  society  or  recreation  of  some  kind. 
At  niiiL'  o'clock  you  take  a  cup  of  tea,  or  an  ice,  but  nothing 
more,  and  your  slcfji  is  umroubled  by  nightmares.  Ih:i\i.- 
never  fouml  myself  in  better  health  or  more  adniiral.lo 
working  trim,  than  when  following  thia  programme  of 
.laily  life. 

However,  each  man  i^  but  a  unit  in  Society,  and  ranst 
sacritice  many  of  his  individual  tastes  and  likings  for  thoM 
aroutid  hint.  One  might  -.in  well  cry  for  the  nioon,  like  an 
iritlmt,  :i:<  atit'rri|i(  (o  iransgdant  all  the  jde.tsant  fi.-aturM 
of  liti'  in  I'thir  climaie-'  and  among  otlier  r.-ices  inti>  a  unl 
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half  cal(  extra,        •        .        •        .    13  00 

half  calC  antique,     .        .        •        .13  00 

..• half  mor^  gih edgei^        •        .        .14  00 

fbll  calf;  extra,         •        •        .        .16  00 


m.  THE  LIBRARY  EDITION,  LARGE  TTPR 

Complete  in  6  yols^  8to^  with  Mapi^  fta,  doth,       .        .    10  OC 

sheep, 12  60 

half  oidf;  extra,        .        .        •       .16  00 

half  calf,  antique^     .        •        •        .16  00 

ftiUcalf; 20  00 


IV.  THE  MOUNT  VERNON  EDITION. 

6  Tola.  Sra  (like  the  lastX  with  all  the  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  and  Steel,  half  mor.,  gQt  edges,^   .        .    22  00 

V.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

(With  102  Engrarings  on  Sted,  and  nmnertms  Wood  Cnti.) 

6  TolsL  imperial  8vo.,  large  paper,  doth,^  •    M  00 

half  mor.,  extra,      .        •        •        .80  00 

half  oaU;  antiqa^    ....    8000 

IbU  mor.,  extra,  •       •        .86  00 

•  Tb«  Mh  ToL  of  thlt  •d.,  win  b«  dellTfr^  la  B«pt 


CI*  P*  Patnam,  PnUlaher  for  ITasliliigtit  Irvlac 


living's  Waftiington,  pontinued, 

VL  THE  QUARTO  EDITION. 

For  Ajnateurs,  and  iUastrated  wHh  102  fine  Engmvings  on  Steel, 
Proofis  on  India  paper,  and  about  50  on  Wood. 

6  YoLs.  4UX,  folded  and  collated,^ 60  00 

turkey  mor.,  extra^ .        •       •       .85  00 

TIL  THE  WASmNQTON  ILLUSTRATIONa 

Separate. 

Proofs  in  quarto  (for  4  yol8.X 
Octavo  edition,  doth, 


in  box,   . 

halfcal^. 

•••.  mor.  extra. 

Proof  Plates  in  Passe-Partouts^  eadi, 


20  00 
5  00 

5  00 

6  50 
8  00 
1  50 


THE  5TH  AND  OTHER  SEPARATE  VOLa  OP  "WASH- 
INGTON," TO  COMPLETE  SETa 

For  the  present  any  Vol  will  be  supplied  to  match  the  original 
binding  in  doth.  Subscribers  should  complete  their  sets  at 
once. 

Popular  Edition,  green  doth,  12mo., 

folded,  for  binding. 

Library  Edition,  8vo.,  doth,    . 
folded,  for  binding, . 

Illustrated  Edition,  royal  Svo.,  doth, 

Quarto  Edition,  with  plates,  folded, . 


per  vol, 


IRVmO'S  (THEO.)  CONQUEST  OP  FLORIDA.  12mo, 
doth, 

IRVING'S  CRAYON  READING-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOIA 
12mo.,  half  bound, 

— In  J\-^par(Uiofk — 

A  CONDENSED  EDITION  OF  IRVmO'S  WASHINQ. 
TON,  for  Schools  and  School  libraries.  In  1  toL 
large  ]2ma 


1  50 

1  25 

2  00 

1  75 

4  00 

10  00 

1  25 

75 

•  YoL  6  win  be  ready  In  Septembec 


and  Baymrd  Taylor. 

5 


Irving 


'S     Works- 


Separate  Tdl&,  in  ISina 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  NEW  YORK.    Oolfa,       .        .  1  96 

SKETCH  BOOK.    Cloth, 1  25 

COLUMBUS.    3  Tols.    Ooth, 4  00 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL    Cloth, 1  25 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.    Cloth,    .        •        •        •  1  85 

ASTORIA.    Cloth, 1  60 

CRAYON  MISCELLANY.    Cloth,        •        .       .        .  1  35 

CAPT.  BONNEVILLBL    doth, 1  26 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.    Cloth, 1  85 

MAHOMET.    2  Tola.    Cloth, 8  50 

GRENADA.    Cloth, 1  26 

ALHAMBRA.    Cloth, 1  26 

WOLFERTS  ROOST.    Cloth, 1  85 

In  Cloth,  Extra  Gih;  fi>r  PresentatioiL 

KNICKERBOCKER. 1  75 

SKETCH  BOOK. 1  75 

BRACEBRIDGE.  . 1  76 

TRAVELLER. 1  76 

GOLDSMITH, 1  76 

WOLFERrS  ROOST. 1  76 

Standard   Bpoks — 

LAFEVER'S      ARCHITECTURAL      INSTRUCTOR. 

Profusely  Hlustreted :  a  ■operfo  and  Tahiable  woik.    1 

vol,  4to.,  half  mor.,  gflttopi^ 16  00 

ST.  JOHN'S  TEXT  BOOK  OF   GEOLOGY,  new  ed. 

12IDO..  doth, *   .  1  00 

SMPTH^S    (E.    PESHINB)   POIITIOAL   ECONOMY. 

18ma,  doth, 1  00 

MASONS  ART  MANUFACTUREa  12mo.,  ffloatrated,  2  OU 

COGGESHALL'S  VOYAGES  TO  VARIOUS  PARTS 
OF   THE   WORLD.     Ilhxstrated.     3  Tola,  complete 

in  one.    Sva 2  50 

COGGKSHALL*S    HISTORY  OF   AMERICAN   PRI- 

VATEERa    IIlQstrated,  Sm,  doth,  .        .                .  2  00 

SEDGEWICK^S  MORAUS  OF  MANNERS ;  for  Sdioola, 

16roo.,  doth, 85 

SEDOEWICK'S  FACTS  AND  FANCIEa  l6mo..  doth,  50 


Bayard  Taylor's  Works- 


TRAYELS    IS    VARIOUS    PAET8    Of   THB 
WORLD.     By  liajard  T»ylor.     « rob.  ISdm     Wtt 

rbti'S.     In  alu'X,  elolli, 

Iiair  cult  extra,      ...... 

li.Tlf  I5llf,  luitiquo,     ...... 

with  Uurioa's  Ueocah,  1  Ttdk  doth, 


Separate  Toloina^  Tift.: 


i.  KLDOr.ADO.  (ML'xiooaiiaC^iruruia).  Itoa  Plala^  1  U 
».  LAN'ns  OV  TIIK  SARACK^f.  (PaleatiiM,  la)  .  1  SS 
■1.  CKSTKAL    AFltlCA,    THK   WttlTB    KHX,    *a 


<n   JAPAN.      3  Stoet  TUlm, 


Wafhington  lUustradoiis^ 

Piiote  in  OoUto^  15  cte.    Proofii  oo  Indm  paper,  ^o^  SO  cte. 


N^  SOL  hAikt^mchtoe;  jambs, 

JlLlIS,  LOU.     PACLDI 


ADAMS,  JOHS, 
AKDRK,  MAIOK, 

ARHOi3>.  or" 

BCSGOTKS. 

cLcrros,  OKOu 

GUSTOS. 
CLTSTON 

a>RX -^_^^ 

KLLSWOKTH,  OUTXi, 
GATES.  GEX^ 
GLOTKB,  GEN^ 
6SSEKS,  OK3l^ 
HAHILTOS,  AUOL, 
UOWK,  SIR  WM, 
JAT.TOHH. 
JEFFKKSO!!,  THOa, 
KIXG,  EUFrS, 
KNOX,  HEKKT, 
KOSCirSKO. 
LEE,  HSBET, 
LEE,  CHAKLJM, 
LAPATETTE. 
UVIHGSTO^E.  B^ 
LINCOLN,  GEN. 


HADISON,  JAMEBk 


MABIOH,  OKH 
MOSGAN,  on. 
MOEEia.  GOTDUnnjS^ 
la.  EOBT. 


WABHUGTCMI,  Br  Pdi& 
WA8HIHQTV.  Br  Wm^ 


DING,  JOHX, 


rPL-TNAJL  IS! . 

iEocHAiaEAii.  oooai; 


, EB,  BABOk, 

SCLLITAB,  OnL, 
SUMPTBB,  OKX- 
STEELIXO.  LOBD. 
THOMAflC^ES. 
WASHINGTON  AT  flL 
WASHDIOTOV    AT    il, 

Bt  C  W.  P»Am, 
WA8HI5GTB,  Br  Tm- 


WASHCrOTON,    Bt    B 
WAB^IHGTOH,    Bt 

wa8h5gtoh  mobu- 

MBNT.  Bt  H.  K.  BMW, 

WAsenroTOH  mohu- 

HEBT,    Bt  Oeawiweb), 
WASHnrOTOH      BUST, 

Bt  Hovmmt. 
WABHIHGTOH      BUBT. 

Bt  CtaAOOKL 
WASHINGTOJl, 
WASHINGTCni, 

Bt  Stvasi^ 
W  ABD,  ABTTmAS,  01> 
WATNE,  ABTHOHT, 
WASHTWOTOB,  WM, 
WOLOOTT,  OLTVBB. 


SITE  OF  WASHIKGTOirS 

PLICE. 
MOl  NT  VEENOH, 


BRADDUcn 
LAKE  C 

LAKE  GEORGE- 
VALENTINES  HllL, 


BATTLE  FIELD, 


BIBTH-    HEW  TOBK  IN  ITM. 

HCDSON  HIGHLAITM-Odi 
BAT  OF  NEW  TOEK, 
FHILLIPSB  MANOBHOUBB, 
WEST  PODTT  IN  tt9L 
HEAD  QUABTERS  AT  TAFPAH, 
HEAD      QCABTKBB      AT      HEW* 

BUBOH. 
OLD  CIt¥  HAUs  hew  YOBS. 


WASHINGTON     AS     A  WASHINGTON  SUBDU-'BATTLB  OF  GEBMAH- 

»rEVEYOB->DABi^,       ING  CAMP  BRAWL. 
WASHINGT-N  ATFOBTABBITAL  OF   KNOZ-n 

NECB!»ITT-McNBTai.<    Da 
WASHINGTON  AT  WIN-;DECLARAT7ff  OF  INDB- 

CHESTEE-Dabut.  PENDRNCB. 

WASHINGTON   IB  DIS- CROSSING  THE  DKLA<^ 


M.VL      SWAMP  — Mo- 

NiTijr. 
WASHINGTON^  FIELD 

SPoET^-Daklst. 
IKASIllNOTON     GOING 


urr. 
F4»RTirTING 
UILL-Daslct. 


WARE— DAU.BT. 
BATTLE  OF  TBEBTOH 


BATTLE    OF    PBINCE^ 
TON— TwraMTU. 


TO    congress-Dab- SCENE  IN  FARM  HOCBB  WASHINGTON  RESIGN. 


>MrN«m. 
BCHKERJSURRENDERR  OF  BUB^I 
GOYNE— Tbtmbcu. 

/jr  PMMSa. 


WASHINGTON  AT  Y AL> 
LEY  FOBGB-Dablbt. 

WASHINOTN  AND  LEE 
AT  MOHMOUTB-Dab- 


WASHINGTON  TAKING 
LEAVE  OF  HIS  OFFI* 
CERS— Dabut. 

WASHINGTON^  INAU- 
G  C  RATION— DABun. 


ING  HIS  COMMISSION 


THE  CHAKACTER  AND  PORTRAITS  OF  WASHIKGTOH. 

By  Hkbbt  T.  TrcBBBMAiL 
WUlilt  iieei  pUtM,  Sra    fl  W.    QiiBrtB,  vltk  piMf  pktM.    IS  Ml 


G«  P.  Patnain,  PnbllabUic  AcftBey. 

8 

* 

CAPT.  COGGESHALL. 

90pgts  t0  Vvtim  farts  of  t\t  WatUi. 

New  edition,  niustrated. 
3  vols,  complete  in  1  voL  8to.    $2  50. 

**  Some  of  tbem  of  yery  ezdUng  InierMt,  and  all  of  Boeb  a  ehaneter  that  it  •  md«r 
of  the  book  will  wUh  to  read  on  and  on,  and  will  bo  aony  whan  he  haa  eaded.** 
JPvening  Po$L 


-♦-•- 


f  istiftii  jQf  ^mintsn  $nbatms« 

New  edition,  Illustrated,  8to.    $2. 

This  interesting  and  Important  work  is  highlj  recommended  hj  the  Hon.  Mmtn* 
J.  0.  Dobbin  and  Isaac  Touoxt,  Secretaries  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  Lawn  Qaa;  Ho« 
If  AMiLTON  FiBH,  and  other  eminent  men. 


■♦-•- 


E.  PESHINE  SMITH. 

^  Pantial  of  Ipolitiral  ^tammu. 

Designed  for  Popular  Reading,  and  as  a  Text  Book. 

12mo.,  Glotii,  $1. 
New  edition :  used  as  a  Text  Book  in  several  Colleges. 

**  The  object  of  preparing  this  Manual  was  to  present  to  his  oonntrymen  in  a  com 
pact  form  the  principles  of  what  be  thinks  may  Justly  be  called  the  American  Sya 
tem  of  Political  Economy,  not  less  on  the  ground  of  Ita  origin  than  its  signal  agree 
ment  with  onr  social  and  political  organization.**— JE!Elracl>V«M9»  the  Pr^iiee>. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  AGENCY. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM 

Will  give  special  attention  to  orders,  large  or  small,  for  any  Books  published 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  Europe ;  and  will  purchase  in  quantities,  or  a 
single  book,  charging  a  amuAl  commission  on  the  net  wholesale  priee.  Orders 
should  hf  accompanied  by  a  remittance ;  or  parcels  can  be  sent  per  Express, 
payable  on  delivery. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
A  N  OVCSDt  ■£  FEE  IF  THI S  BOOK  IS  IWOT 

RITl  RNLO  TO  THH  LIBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THF  LA^T  DATE  STAMPED 
BF.LOVC'     NON-RLtfciPT  OK  OVERDL'E 
NOTICES    DOES    NOT    EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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